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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

Ir.  K.  Aland,  Neutestamentliche  Entwurfe  [NTA  24,  p.  180]. 

G.  Strecker,  “Kirchengeschichte,  Textkritik  und  Neues  Testament,”  TheolLitZeit  106  (2, 
’81)  65-72. — After  describing  and  commenting  on  the  twelve  essays  contained  in  this  collection, 
the  article  calls  attention  to  Aland’s  understanding  of  the  relation  between  church  history  and 
NT  study,  and  to  his  insistence  on  the  relevance  of  the  results  of  textual  criticism  for 
exegesis. — D.J.H. 

2.  C.  Burchard,  “Wirkungen  der  Botschaft.  Okumenischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Tes¬ 
tament,”  Evangelische  Kommentare  [Stuttgart]  14  (6,  ’81)  341-343. 

After  describing  the  format  and  goals  of  the  Evangelisch-Katholischer  Kommentar  (EKK), 
the  article  comments  on  the  volumes  that  have  already  been  published:  Mk  (J.  Gnilka),  Romans 
(U.  Wilckens),  Colossians  (E.  Schweizer),  2  Thessalonians  (W.  Trilling),  Philemon 
(P.  Stuhlmacher),  and  1  Peter  (N.  Brox).  Special  attention  is  given  to  their  emphasis  on 
Wirkungsgeschichte  and  to  the  ecumenical  importance  of  the  series. — D.J.H. 

3.  W.  Gasque,  ”La  promesse  d’Adolf  Schlatter,”  Hokhma  16  (’81)  15-24. 

The  French  version  of  an  article  originally  published  in  English  in  Crux  [§  24-336]. — D.J.H. 

4.  J.  Giblet,  ”Mgr  Albert  Descamps,  exegete  et  theologien  de  Louvain,”  RevTheolLouv  12  (1, 
’81)  40-58. 

The  article  discusses  the  late  Bishop  Descamps’s  understanding  of  biblical  theology, 
application  of  thematic  analysis  and  form  criticism,  views  on  the  origin  of  Christology,  and 
position  on  the  relation  between  theology  and  the  magisterium.  His  entire  work  can  be 
summarized  with  the  adage  fides  quaerens  intellectum.  [The  same  issue  (pp.  59-63)  contains 
C.  Focant’s  appreciation  of  Descamps  as  a  professor  of  NT.] — D.J.H. 

5.  P.  Grelot,  “Annie  Jaubert,”  Les  Quatre  Fleuves  [Paris]  12  (’80)  137-151. 

After  describing  the  late  Professor  Jaubert’s  vocation  to  be  a  biblical  exegete,  the  article 
reviews  her  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  patristics,  the  concept  of  the 
covenant  in  Judaism,  the  milieu  in  which  Christianity  arose,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  ministries 
in  the  early  church.  As  a  female  exegete  of  international  stature,  Jaubert  was  unique  in  French 
Catholicism  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  replace. — D.J.H. 

6.  H.  P.  Hamann,  “The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes,”  LuthTheolJourn  15  (1-2,  ’81)  26-34. 

A  number  of  widely  accepted  positions  in  biblical  studies  lack  any  logical  support.  They 
include  the  Four-Document  hypothesis  invoked  to  explain  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  opinion  that  hypsoun  in  Jn  refers  to  Jesus’  crucifixion  and  exaltation,  T.  J.  Weeden’s 
reconstruction  of  the  historical  background  of  Mk,  and  the  view  that  the  ordination  of  women 
rests  on  biblical  evidence. — D.J.H. 
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7.  N.  Lohfink,  “Augustin  Bea  und  die  Freiheit  der  biblischen  Forschung,”  Orientierung 
[Zurich]  45  (II,  ’81)  129-134. 

Written  to  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  Cardinal  Bea’s  birth,  this  assessment  of  his 
significance  for  Catholic  biblical  research  discusses  his  teaching  and  administrative  contri¬ 
butions  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  his  areas  of  special  interest  in  the  biblical  field,  and 
some  developments  regarding  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  Catholic  church  since  his  death  in 
1968.  Bea  waited  patiently  for  the  appropriate  moment,  and  acted  out  of  a  double  trust  in  the 
church  and  in  the  possibilities  of  authentic  scholarship. — D.J.H. 

8.  S.  Lyonnet,  “L’orientamento  dato  dal  p.  Bea  agli  studi  biblici:  un  contributo  all’ecume- 
nismo,”  CivCatt  132  (3144,  ’81)  550-556. 

This  assessment  of  Cardinal  Bea’s  contributions  to  ecumenism  through  biblical  studies  takes 
account  of  his  achievements  as  rector  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  from  1930  to  1949, 
member  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  and  adviser  to  Pope  Pius  XII  on  biblical  matters, 
and  force  behind  the  Biblical  Commission’s  1964  instruction  on  the  historical  truth  of  the 
Gospels  and  Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation. — D.J.H. 

9.  D.  Moody,  “A  New  Chronology  for  the  New  Testament,’’  RevExp  78  (2,  ’81)  211-231. 
After  identifying  four  crucial  dates  established  in  b*oth  the  NT  and  extracanonical  sources,  the 

article  correlates  these  dates  with  the  chronology  and  structure  of  Acts  and  offers  a 
reconstruction  of  the  origin,  date,  and  setting  of  each  Pauline  writing  [see  §  21-469].  Then  it 
expresses  satisfaction  with  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  general  scheme  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
discusses  the  chronology  and  theology  of  the  Hellenistic-Jewish  letters  (James,  1-2  Peter,  Jude, 
Hebrews)  and  the  Johannine  writings. — D.J.H. 

10.  M.  Pesce,  “Heinrich  Schlier.  Tra  esegesi  storico-critica  e  riflessione  teologica  sulla 
Scrittura,’’  RivistStorLettRel  16  (1,  ’80)  63-79. 

This  appreciation  of  the  late  Professor  Schlier’ s  accomplishments  as  a  NT  exegete  and 
theologian  divides  his  career  into  four  periods:  his  intellectual  formation  in  the  Bultmann  school 
up  to  1933,  his  teaching  and  pastoral  work  until  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  in  1953,  his 
activity  within  the  Catholic  church  between  1953  and  1965,  and  his  achievements  after  Vatican 
II  until  his  death  in  1978. — D.J.H. 

11.  J.  SCHARBERT,  O.  Knoch,  AND  W.  Radl,  “1980  erschienene  Einfiihrungen  in  das  Alte  und 
Neue  Testament,’’  TheolRev  77  (3,  ’81)  177-188. 

The  article  describes  and  evaluates  nine  introductions  to  biblical  studies:  two  are  reviewed  by 
Scharbert  (pp.  177-180),  six  by  Knoch  (pp.  180-186),  and  one  by  Radi  (pp.  186-188). — D.J.H. 

12.  H.  Stauffer,  “Schriftenverzeichnis  Ethelbert  Stauffer,’’  JournStudNT  11  (’81)  21-38. 

This  bibliography  of  E.  Stauffer’s  books,  articles,  and  reviews  is  arranged  according  to  year 
of  publication  (from  1922  to  1980).  A  list  of  the  doctoral  dissertations  he  directed  is  also 
included. — D.J.H. 

13.  C.  Stuhlmueller,  “Eugene  H.  Maly,  Scholar  and  Educator  1921-1980,’’  Living  Light 
[New  York]  17  (4,  ’80)  357-360. 

An  appreciation  of  Maly’s  contributions  as  a  witness  to  the  Catholic  biblical  movement,  an 
official  consultant  at  Vatican  II,  and  a  pastoral  scholar. — D.J.H. 
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14.  J.  SwETNAM,  “Pontifical  Biblical  Institute.  International  Center  of  Study  and  Research,” 
BibToday  19  (4,  ’81)  249-254. 

After  sketching  the  history  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  from  its  founding  in  1909  to  the 
present,  the  article  describes  its  faculty  and  cosmopolitan  student  body.  The  international 
character  of  the  school  is  one  of  its  principal  advantages  as  a  place  of  study  in  ecclesiastical 
Rome. — D.J.H. 


Interpretation 

15.  A.  M.  Artola,  “De  ‘Dios  autor  de  los  libros  sagrados’  a  ‘la  Escritura  como  obra 
literaria,”’  EstEcl  56  (216-217,  ’81)  651-669. 

These  reflections  on  Roman  Catholic  thinking  with  regard  to  the  theology  of  biblical 
inspiration  over  the  past  one  hundred  years  consider  the  explosion  of  interest  in  the  dogma  of 
inspiration  in  the  late  19th  century,  the  criticisms  raised  against  the  theologies  of  inspiration  in 
the  20th  century,  the  contributions  made  by  Vatican  II,  and  the  present-day  concern  with 
Scripture  as  a  phenomenon  of  language  and  a  literary  work. — D.J.H. 

16.  C.  E.  Braaten,  “Can  We  Still  Hold  the  Principle  of  ‘Sola  Scriptura’?”  Dialog  20  (3,  ’81) 
189-194. 

Examination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  from  Luther,  through  Protestant 
orthodoxy  and  the  Enlightenment,  to  the  20th  century  reveals  the  basic  importance  of  both  the 
ecclesial  context  and  the  christological  content  of  the  Bible.  It  is  on  account  of  Christ  that  the 
church  confesses  the  authority  of  the  Bible;  the  Scriptures  are  Christ-centered.  Luther’s  dictum 
(“what  conveys  Christ”)  is  still  the  best  way  to  speak  of  the  Bible’s  authority. — D.J.H. 

17.  J.  J.  Collins,  “Biblical  Scholarship  and  the  Church,”  ChicStud  20  (2,  ’81)  121-135. 

Despite  the  recent  reactions  against  it,  the  historical-critical  method  remains  a  valid  and 
appropriate  method  for  approaching  the  Bible.  Only  through  a  critical  method  can  the  church 
use  the  Bible  publicly  and  responsibly,  showing  that  it  is  relevant  to  society  at  large.  The 
alternatives  to  a  critical  method  involve  confessional  presuppositions  that  create  a  barrier  to 
communication  with  society  at  large,  and  even  obstruct  dialogue  between  Christians  of  differing 
views. — D.J.H. 


18.  L.  Dornisch,  “Paul  Ricoeur  and  Biblical  Interpretation:  A  Selected  Bibliography  (II),” 
Semeia  19  (’81)  23-29. 

This  supplement  to  the  bibliography  of  Ricoeur’s  writings  most  relevant  to  biblical  interpre¬ 
tation  [§  20-361]  provides  information  about  primary  sources  (forty-nine  items),  secondary 
sources  (fifteen),  and  additional  bibliographies  (one). — D.J.H. 

19.  K.  Froehlich,  “Biblical  Hermeneutics  on  the  Move,”  WordWorld  1  (2,  ’81)  140-152. 

The  hermeneutical  confusion  of  the  past  decade  or  so  points  to  a  deep  insecurity  regarding  the 
normative  Bible  in  church  and  school.  During  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  biblical  interpretation 
has  been  dominated  by  professional  historians  who  also  (secondarily)  recognized  and  practiced 
their  loyalty  and  responsibility  to  the  church.  A  new  and  better  model  of  balanced  loyalty  to 
academy  and  church  can  be  found  in  the  person  and  work  of  P.  Stuhlmacher. — D.J.H. 
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20.  R.  A.  Harrisville,  “Requiem  for  Biblical  Authority?”  Dialog  20  (3,  ’81)  217-224. 

Whatever  resemblances  it  may  share  with  other  authorities  in  a  purely  formal  way,  biblical 
authority  is  hidden,  contestable,  and  nondemonstrable — which  means  that  the  term  “author¬ 
ity”  was  never  an  appropriate  description  of  the  Bible’s  power.  All  efforts  to  avert  the  collapse 
of  biblical  authority  are  a  vanity,  an  attempt  at  resuscitating  a  notion  better  left  for  dead,  and  a 
continuing  chase  after  an  old  phantom. — D.J.H. 

21.  F.  Huber,  “Towards  an  Applicability-Aimed  Exegesis,”  IndJournTfieol  29  (3-4,  ’80) 
133-148. 

After  examining  the  assertion  that  biblical  exegesis  is  irrelevant  for  students  and  pastors,  the 
article  argues  that  applicability  is  the  aim  of  biblical  exegesis  and  discusses  the  requirements  of 
an  exegetical  method  to  be  practiced  in  Indian  theological  colleges.  Then  it  outlines  a  three-step 
method  of  exegesis  that  aims  at  applicability:  historical  exegesis  (listening  to  the  text  as  a 
document  from  a  distant  past),  reflection  (personal  encounter  with  the  text),  and  toward 
application  (considering  the  applicability  of  the  text). — D.J.H. 

22.  P.  R.  Keifert,  “Mind  Reader  and  Maestro.  Models  for  Understanding  Biblical  Interpret¬ 
ers,”  WordWorld  1  (2,  ’81)  153-168. 

Four  basic  paradigms  for  the  biblical  interpreter’s  self-understanding  can  be  distinguished: 
historian,  mind  reader,  structuralist,  and  maestro.  As  maestro  (or  player-coach,  deliberator,  or 
storyteller)  the  interpreter  first  seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  life  of  the  contemporary 
audience  and  interpretative  theory.  This  model  is  more  adequate  than  the  models  that  seek 
primarily  to  bridge  the  historical  gap  between  what  the  text  meant  and  what  it  means 
today. — D.J.H. 


23.  Monsengwo  Pasinya,  “Interpretation  africaine  de  la  Bible.  Racine  hermeneutique  et 
biblique,”  RevAfricTheol  1  (2,  ’77)  145-164. 

This  exploration  of  whether  and  in  what  sense  one  can  envision  a  pluralist  interpretation  of 
the  biblical  message  first  sketches  the  development  of  hermeneutics  in  biblical  study  and 
philosophy  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  The  second  part  examines  the  Bible  as  a  hermeneu¬ 
tical  process  in  terms  of  the  stratification  of  biblical  symbols  and  the  levels  of  stratification.  An 
African  interpretation  of  the  biblical  message  is  an  application,  consequence,  and  variant  of 
existential  interpretation. — D.J.H. 

24.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  Scripture,”  EpworthRev  8  (2,  ’81)  66-74. 

Inspiration  is  not  a  useful  term  to  apply  when  one  is  trying  to  understand  the  distinctiveness 
of  Scripture.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  clear  distinctiveness  about  the  Bible.  To  the  question 
“How  are  distinctively  Christian  decisions  reached  and  implemented?”  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  answer  without  reference  to  both  Scripture  (and  its  distinctiveness)  and  the  Spirit 
of  God.— D.J.H. 


25.  S.  A.  Panimolle,  “Per  una  lettura  ‘spirituale’  della  Bibbia:  verso  I’unita  dell’esegesi,” 
RivistBib  29  (1,  ’81)  79-88. 

The  commentator  who  aspires  to  a  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Bible  must  have  not  only  a 
thorough  scientific  grasp  of  the  text  but  also  an  acquaintance  with  its  interpretation  in  the 
patristic,  liturgical,  and  theological  traditions  as  well  as  the  tradition  of  the  spiritual  writers.  To 
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provide  such  spiritual  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures,  a  group  of  scholars  that  includes  L.  Alonso 
Schokel,  J.  Dupont,  G.  Ghiberti,  and  C.  M.  Martini  is  preparing  a  series  of  studies  for  the  new 
journal  Parola  Spirito  e  Vita. — J.J.C. 

26.  C.  J.  Retief,  “Skrifinspirasie  en  teologiese  hermeneutiek”  [Inspiration  and  Theological 
Hermeneutics],  Scriptura  3  (’81)  31-40. 

Every  hermeneutical  model  for  interpreting  biblical  texts  is  based  on  a  specific  understanding 
of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  following  correlations  are  pointed  out:  the  mechanical 
theory  of  inspiration  and  the  archaeological-hermeneutical  model,  the  dualistic  theory  and  the 
analogical-typological  model,  the  dynamic  theory  and  the  eschatological-critical  model,  and  the 
organic  theory  and  the  organic-hermeneutical  model.  In  searching  for  an  adequate  theory  of 
interpretation,  due  recognition  must  be  given  to  the  church  as  the  context  within  which 
understanding  takes  place. — B.C.L. 

27.  C.  Rowland,  “Theology  and  Personality.  (3)  Through  a  glass  darkly,”  EpworthRev  8 
(2,  ’81)  50-55. 

Only  the  frank  recognition  of  the  historical  setting  and  original  purpose  of  biblical  statements 
will  enable  them  to  speak  for  themselves  and  to  confront  us  in  a  new  way.  In  fact,  the 
apocalyptic  and  parabolic  character  of  many  NT  traditions  allows  us  to  see  no  more  than 
through  a  glass  darkly. — D.J.H. 

28.  S.  M.  Schneiders,  “From  Exegesis  to  Hermeneutics:  The  Problem  of  the  Contemporary 
Meaning  of  Scripture,”  Horizons  8  (1,  ’81)  23-39. 

For  both  academic  and  pastoral  reasons,  the  question  of  the  contemporary  meaning  of  the 
Bible  is  gaining  ascendancy  in  Roman  Catholic  circles  over  the  question  of  authorial  intent.  The 
modem  philosophical  discipline  of  hermeneutics  (as  practiced  by  P.  Ricoeur  and  H.-G. 
Gadamer),  which  involves  both  a  global  theory  of  human  understanding  and  a  special  theory  of 
the  understanding  of  texts,  is  challenging  the  hegemony  and  exclusivity  of  historical-critical 
exegesis.  Biblical  research  that  stops  short  at  exegesis  is  tmncated  and  does  not  produce  a  full, 
mature  understanding  of  the  text. — D.J.H. 

29.  Tshiamalenga  Ntumba,  “Exegese  biblique  et  philosophie  du  langage,”  RevAfricTheol  1 
(2,  ’77)  165-184. 

The  first  part  of  this  investigation  of  the  possible  impact  of  “ordinary  language”  philosophy 
on  biblical  exegesis  considers  the  philosophical  and  theological  presuppositions  of  contempo¬ 
rary  biblical  study  and  the  most  important  exegetical  techniques.  The  second  part  comments  on 
the  metaphysical  and  epistemological  presuppositions  of  ordinary  language  philosophy  and 
examines  its  theory  of  usage:  the  rejection  of  semantic  realism,  semantic  pragmatism  and 
wordplay,  the  use  of  the  word  and  its  meaning,  and  the  concept  of  truth  in  semantic 
pragmatism . — D.  J .  H . 

Textual  Criticism 

30.  H.  J.  DE  JoNGE,  “De  nieuwe  Nestle:  N^^”  [The  New  Nestle:  N^^],  NedTheolTijd 
34  (4,  ’80)  307-322. 

After  sketching  the  history  of  the  Nestle  edition  of  the  Greek  NT,  the  article  comments  in 
detail  on  various  features  of  the  26th  edition  of  the  Nestle-Aland  Novum  Testamentum  graece 
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(1979):  the  Greek  text;  the  crtical  apparatus;  the  conjectures;  the  apparatus  for  parallels, 
appendixes,  and  maps;  the  presentation  of  the  Greek  text;  the  foreword  and  the  introduction; 
the  use  of  Latin;  and  the  typography. — D.J.H. 

31.  J.  K.  Elliott,  “Comparing  Greek  New  Testament  Texts,”  Biblica  62  (3,  ’81)  401-405. 

Appendix  2  in  the  26th  edition  of  Novum  Testamentum  graece  (1979)  enables  one  to  see  at  a 
glance  how  this  edition  and  the  3rd  edition  of  Greek  New  Testament  compare  with  seven  other 
printed  editions  of  the  Greek  NT.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  compare  the  25th  and  26th 
editions  of  the  Nestle-Aland  text.  However,  the  appendix  does  not  include  orthographical 
variants  and  becomes  complicated  to  use  when  brackets  are  involved. — D.J.H. 

32.  S.  Larson,  “The  26th  Edition  of  the  Nestle-Aland  Novum  Testamentum  Graece:  A 
Limited  Examination  of  its  Apparatus,”  JournStudNT  12  (’81)  53-68. 

After  describing  the  various  features  of  the  critical  apparatus  in  the  26th  edition  of  Novum 
Testamentum  graece  (1979),  the  article  reports  on  twenty-five  problems  encountered  in 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  apparatus  for  Lk  1-5.  The  problems  involve  misprinting,  missing, 
mislabeling,  misplacing,  and  misrepresenting  textual  witnesses.  These  twenty-five  mistakes 
average  out  to  more  than  one  per  page  of  apparatus,  a  rather  high  frequency  in  such  a  work.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  entire  apparatus  will  be  carefully  rechecked  before  the  appearance  of  the 
(corrected)  27th  edition. — D.J.H. 

33.  G.  Rinaldi,  “H  ‘Nuovo  Testamento  Greco,”’  BibOr  23  (1,  ’81)  3-5. 

A  report  on  recently  published  editions  of  the  Greek  NT  and  some  related  research 
tools. — D.J.H. 


Textual  Criticism,  §§  26-82,  111,  148,  236-237,  246. 

Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

34.  H.  J.  DE  JoNGE,  “Ein  Raubdruck  des  Lexicon  von  Georg  Pasor,  1623,”  NovTest  23  (3,  ’81) 
288. 

A  copy  of  the  1623  unauthorized  reprinting  of  the  second  edition  of  G.  Pasor’ s  NT  lexicon 
[see  §§  21-662;  24-720]  exists  in  a  private  collection  in  Leiden.  It  includes  the  title  page  missing 
from  the  copy  preserved  at  Halle.  A  material  description  of  the  book  is  provided. — D.J.H. 

35.  E.  Delebecque,  “L’hellenisme  de  la  ‘relative  complexe’  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament  et 
principalement  chez  saint  Luc,”  Biblica  62  (2,  ’81)  229-238. 

In  the  Greek  complex-relative  construction,  the  idea  expressed  by  the  participle  is  directly 
associated  with  that  of  the  following  main  verb,  so  that  they  are  often  interchangeable.  The 
participle  bears  the  weight  of  the  principal  idea,  especially  when  the  cluster  is  preceded  by  an 
interrogative  or  relative  pronoun.  After  citing  some  examples  of  this  construction  in  classical 
Greek  literature,  the  article  surveys  the  ten  NT  instances  with  particular  attention  to  the  four 
that  occur  in  Lk-Acts. — D.J.H. 

36.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament  et  punctuation, ”  NovTest  23  (3,  ’81) 
195-209. 

Three  exegetical  difficulties  in  the  NT  text  can  be  resolved  by  the  judicious  insertion  of 
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question  marks.  (1)  When  a  question  mark  is  placed  at  the  end  of  Mk  4;  11-12,  the  final  sense  of 
hina  presents  no  problem,  and  the  resulting  question  serves  to  correct  the  disciples’  false 
particularism.  (2)  1  Cor  6;  18b  should  be  read  interrogatively,  for  Paul  has  transformed  the 
Corinthians’  slogan  that  sexual  sins  do  not  harm  the  social  organism  into  a  rhetorical  question 
demanding  a  negative  answer.  (3)  If  Gal  3:20a  is  understood  as  a  question,  it  becomes  clear  that 
Paul  opposed  those  Judaizers  who  took  pride  in  the  angels  as  mediators  of  the  Law. — D.J.H. 


37.  C.  Hohoff,  “Der  junge  Esel.  Zur  Einheitsiibersetzung  der  Bibel,”  IntKathZeitlCommunio 
10  (3,  ’81)  264-273. 

The  bulk  of  the  article  takes  issue  with  the  Einheitsiibersetzung  for  its  renderings  of  certain 
OT  and  NT  passages  by  comparing  it  with  other  translations.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the 
criticisms  leveled  against  the  Einheitsiibersetzung,  especially  concerning  its  secularizing  ten¬ 
dencies. — D.J.H. 

38.  W.  A.  Hutchinson,  “Selecting  a  Bible:  Which  Translation?’’  Living  Light  [New  York]  17 
(4,  ’80)  350-356. 

In  evaluating  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  one  should  consider  the  original  text  used  as  the  basis, 
the  translation  principle  (formal  correspondence  or  dynamic  equivalence),  the  level  of  language, 
and  the  availability  of  the  necessary  explanations.  The  choice  of  a  Bible  depends  in  part  on  who 
will  use  it,  the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  used,  and  personal  preference. — D.J.H. 

39.  E.  A.  C.  Pretorius,  “Die  ‘weg-vertaling’  van  Bybelwoorde — wins  of  verlies?’’  [The 
‘Elimination’  of  Biblical  Words  through  Translation — Gain  or  Loss?],  NedGerefTeolTyd  22 
(2,  ’81)  76-79. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  dynamic-equivalent  translations  of  the  Bible,  this  technique  has 
one  serious  drawback,  namely  the  tendency  to  eliminate  or  obscure  certain  features  of  the 
original  text.  Translations  based  on  dynamic  equivalence  should  therefore  be  supplemented 
with  knowledge  of  the  original  text,  or  at  least  with  a  formal-equivalent  translation. — B.C.L. 

40.  E.  A.  Russell,  “Eidelity  or  Wishful  Thinking  in  recent  New  Testament  Translation?’’ 
IrBibStud  3  (2,  ’81)  93-105. 

It  is  surprisingly  difficult  for  translators  of  the  Greek  NT  into  English  to  achieve  both 
reliability  and  readability.  The  New  International  Version,  with  its  “translationese”  and  uneasy 
blend  of  the  old  and  the  new,  falls  down  on  the  score  of  readability.  The  Living  Bible  is 
sometimes  unreliable  because  it  adheres  to  a  rigid  evangelical  theological  position.  N.  Marrow 
in  The  Four  Gospels  (1977)  has  been  remarkably  successful  at  achieving  true  eloquence  in  a 
contemporary  idiom,  but  his  efforts  to  avoid  male  chauvinism  and  anti-Semitism  have  yielded 
mixed  results. — D.J.H. 

41.  T.  Stramare,  “La  Neo-Volgata:  impresa  scientifica  e  pastorale  insieme,’’  EstBib  38  (1-2, 
’79-’80)  115-138. 

After  explaining  the  genesis  of  the  Neo-Vulgata  project,  the  article  describes  the  various  parts 
of  the  translation  published  between  1969  and  1977  (Psalms,  Gospels,  Epistles,  Acts  and 
Revelation,  Pentateuch  and  OT  historical  books,  prophetic  writings,  and  wisdom  books)  and 
the  complete  edition  published  in  1979. — D.J.H. 
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42.  T.  Stramare,  “Die  Neo-Vulgata.  Zur  Gestaltung  des  Textes,”  BibZeit  25  (1,  ’81)  67-81. 

This  report  on  the  Neo-Vulgata  project  describes  the  publication  of  the  Psalms,  the  NT,  the 
OT,  and  the  editio  typica  (1979).  The  editio  typica  differs  from  the  fascicles  chiefly  in  its  taking 
account  of  the  corrections  proposed  to  the  commission. — D.J.H. 


Bulletins 

43.  F.  J.  SCHIERSE,  “Neues  Testament  und  Liturgie,”  Arc/z/TL/rwrgWw^  23  (1,  ’81)85-119.  [See 
§  23-51.] 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  books  concerned  with  the  liturgical  life  of  the  early  Christians 
are  presented  under  ten  major  headings:  introductions  and  handbooks,  Jesus  and  his  preaching, 
Mk,  Q  and  Mt,  Lk-Acts,  Jn,  Revelation,  Paul’s  letters  and  their  themes,  NT  theology,  and 
individual  themes  (resurrection,  soteriology,  ministry  and  church). — D.J.H. 

44.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review,’’  BibToday  19  (4,  ’81)  280-287. 
Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  twenty-six  recently  published  books,  all  in  English,  on 

various  aspects  of  NT  study. — D.J.H. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  (General) 

45.  G.  Giavini,  “I  cosiddetti  ‘miracoli’  di  Gesu  nei  Vangeli  canonici,’’  ScuolCatt  109  (2,  ’81) 
159-166. 

After  establishing  a  framework  for  understanding  Jesus’  miracles,  the  article  discusses  the 
miracle  of  Easter  and  the  relationship  of  the  other  miracles  to  it.  It  closes  with  comments  on  A. 
Weiser’s  Was  die  Bibel  Wander  nennt  (1975),  especially  regarding  the  controversy  aroused  by 
its  Italian  translation  in  1980. — D.J.H. 

46.  S.  C.  Goetz  and  C.  L.  Blomberg,  “The  Burden  of  Proof,’’  JournStudNT  1 1  (’81)  39-63. 

In  Gospel  research,  tradition  critics  should  begin  by  assuming  the  reliability  of  their  texts. 
Then  they  should  examine  any  evidence  that  casts  doubt  on  this  assumption.  Such  evidence  will 
have  to  fall  either  under  the  principle  of  lack  of  correspondence  or  under  that  of  lack  of 
coherence.  Specific  criteria  will  vary  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material  in  question.  But 
only  if  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  principles  is  violated,  may  one  fairly  deliver  a  verdict  of 
inauthenticity. — D.J.H. 

47.  D.  A.  Hagner,  “Interpreting  the  Gospels:  The  Landscape  and  the  Quest,’’  JournEvang 
TheolSoc  24  (1,  ’81)  23-37. 

The  story  of  Jesus  occurred  in  history  (life  of  Jesus),  was  understood  in  history  (early 
church),  and  was  recorded  in  history  (Gospels).  The  Gospels  are  thoughtful,  practical, 
interpretative  accounts  of  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  mark  the  culmination  of  a  process  of  maturing 
and  deepening  understanding.  The  fact  that  God  has  entered  the  historical  process  in  his  Son 
means  that  evangelicals  can  never  turn  their  backs  on  a  reasonable  and  cautious  biblical 
criticism. — D.J.H. 
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48.  D.  J.  Moo,  “‘Gospel  Origins’:  A  Reply  to  J.  W.  Wenham,”  TrinJourn  2  (1,  ’81)  24-36. 

J.  W.  Wenham’s  investigation  of  the  origins  of  the  canonical  Gospels  [§  24-50]  succeeds 
tolerably  well  in  accounting  for  both  the  external  testimony  and  the  internal  Synoptic  data. 
Wenham  is  to  be  commended  for  incorporating  the  external  testimony,  insisting  that  a  solely 
literary  solution  to  the  problem  is  unsatisfactory,  and  adhering  to  Markan  priority  among  the 
Greek  Gospels.  But  at  several  points  his  scheme  must  be  questioned:  the  extent  of  the  similarity 
between  Mk  and  Mt,  the  hypothesis  of  Luke’s  use  of  Mt,  and  the  very  early  date  assigned  to 
Mk.  [A  rejoinder  by  Wenham  appears  on  pp.  37-39  of  the  same  issue.] — D.J.H. 

49.  F.  Stagg,  “Reassessing  the  Gospels,’’  RevExp  78  (2,  ’81)  187-203. 

The  four  Gospels  preserve  a  memory  of  Jesus  that  is  (I)  more  primitive  than  the  memories 
preserved  by  Paul  and  the  communities  in  which  the  Gospels  took  shape,  and  (2)  credible  on 
critical  grounds.  This  thesis  is  illustrated  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in 
each  Gospel,  along  with  observations  on  the  near  absence  of  regulatory  codes,  the  high  status 
accorded  to  women,  and  the  lack  of  organizational  structures  in  the  Jesus-material  of  the 
Gospels. — D.J.H. 


50.  M.  Vellanickal,  “Church  and  its  Mission  According  to  the  Gospels,’’  Biblebhashyam  1 
(2,  ’81)  82-98. 

Examination  of  the  Gospels  shows  how  Jesus’  proclamation  of  God’s  reign  resulted  in  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  church.  The  Christian  community  cannot  exist  without  a 
missionary  orientation  open  to  all  peoples,  and  there  is  no  evangelization  independent  of  the 
church’s  life  of  fellowship  and  love. — D.J.H. 

51.  W.  S.  VoRSTER,  “Die  tekssoort  evangelie  en  verwysing’’  [Reference  and  the  Gospel 
Gattung],  TheolEvang  13  (2-3,  ’80)  27-48. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  that  the  relation  between  text  and  reality  is  affected  by 
the  type  of  text  used  in  a  specific  narrative.  Regarding  the  Gospels  as  narrative  texts,  a  sharper 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  “narrated  world’’  and  the  “real  world’’  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  referential  fallacy.  For  example  in  Mk,  by  employing  such  literary  devices  as  point 
of  view,  characterization,  and  inside  information,  the  Evangelist  created  a  narrative  world  out 
of  the  words  and  life  of  Jesus  in  which  reference  functions  intertextually.  The  question  of 
“external”  reference,  i.e.  the  relation  between  narrative  and  historical  reality,  is  a  different 
issue  and  can  only  be  answered  by  means  of  historical  investigation. — B.C.L. 

Jesus 

4 

52.  V.  Casas,  “Jesiis  de  Nazaret:  Autoridad  hecha  servicio,”  BibFe  1  (20,  ’81)  131-144. 

In  his  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  authority  of  God,  Jesus  relativized  all  human  (including 
religious)  authority.  The  first  part  of  the  article  considers  the  disconcerting  authority  of  Jesus 
vis-a-vis  the  cult  and  the  Temple,  and  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  The  second  part  treats  the 
style  of  Jesus  in  serving  and  giving  life. — D.J.H. 

53.  G.  Daly,  “Jesus  at  Table,”  Furrow  32  (9,  ’81)  555-563. 

It  is  important  to  reflect  on  Jesus’  meals,  both  with  friends  and  with  society’s  rejects,  and  to 
recapture  their  “secularity”  before  we  contemplate  the  last  of  them,  which  became  our 
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Eucharist.  Those  with  whom  Jesus  ate  and  drank  began  by  celebrating  the  message  of  the 
kingdom,  and  went  on  to  celebrate  the  messenger. — D.J.H. 

54.  J.  T.  Dillon,  “The  Effectiveness  of  Jesus  as  a  Teacher,”  LumVit  36  (2,  ’81)  135-162. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  Jesus’  teaching  activity,  the  article  examines  the 
passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  pertain  to  the  reactions  of  Jesus’  audiences  (crowds, 
individuals,  groups,  religious  leaders,  disciples)  and  to  Jesus’  pedagogical  techniques  (parables, 
parallel  sayings,  figures  of  speech,  dialogue  encounters,  questions,  miracles).  There  is  little 
evidence  to  support  a  positive  judgment  about  Jesus’  effectiveness  as  a  teacher.  If  research 
continues  to  focus  on  Jesus  and  his  teaching  behavior,  it  will  likely  yield  only  this  curious  result: 
a  masterful  teacher  who  was  rarely  effective. — D.J.H. 

55.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “Jesus  the  Prophet,”  Furrow  32  (8,  ’81)  487-495. 

It  is  now  hard  to  deny  that  Jesus  saw  himself  in  prophetic  terms,  and  understood  that  he  had 
been  anointed  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  in  both  his  preaching  and  his  exorcistic  ministry.  His 
role  as  prophet  is  referred  to  more  often  in  the  NT  than  has  usually  been  realized,  and  his 
prophetic  status  remains  a  fundamental  element  in  the  Evangelists’  portrayal  of  him. — D.J.H. 

56.  J.  Ferguson,  “The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,”  ModChurch  24  (1,  ’81)  27-30. 

From  his  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist  until  his  final  entrance  into  Jerusalem, 
Jesus  demonstrated  a  new  way,  in  which  nonviolent  action  and  love  embracing  even  oppressors 
came  together. — D.J.H. 

57.  M.  L.  Gramlich,  “God’s  Revelation  in  Our  Times,”  BibToday  19  (5,  ’81)  328-334. 

The  Gospels  present  Jesus  as  the  one  sent  by  the  Father  to  bring  salvation — health,  healing, 
and  justice — to  all,  especially  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  oppressed.  In  every  important  event 
of  his  life,  Jesus  prayed  and  taught  us  how  to  follow  his  example. — D.J.H. 

58.  D.  Hill,  “Towards  an  understanding  of  the  ‘Kingdom  of  God,’  ”  IrBibStud  3  (2,  ’81)  62-76. 
The  relevant  targumic  evidence  [see  §  23-57]  suggests  that  Jesus’  phrase  “kingdom  of  God” 

referred  immediately  and  personally  to  God  and  his  activity  in  reigning  or  ruling.  This  activity 
involves  creating  unity  and  peace  as  well  as  upholding  loyalty  and  righteousness  with  necessary 
acts  and  attitudes  of  mercy,  protection,  and  salvation.  The  term  “epiphany”  best  describes 
Jesus’  mediatorial  role  in  the  kingdom,  for  in  him  all  that  is  meant  by  “God  reigning”  is 
encountered.  God’s  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  neither  limited  by  time  nor  subjected  to  our  neat 
time-categories  of  past,  present,  and  future.— D.J.H. 

59.  E.  Kasemann,  “The  Jesus  Tradition  as  Access  to  Christian  Origins,”  Colloquium  13  (2, 
’81)  5-16. 

The  Enlightenment  was  right  to  use  historical  research  to  distinguish  the  layers  of  Christian 
tradition  and  to  separate  the  beginnings  from  later  interpretation.  But  its  theology  was 
fundamentally  mistaken  in  making  one  historical  period,  or  rather  its  reconstruction  of  that 
period,  the  criterion  of  criticism.  The  NT  accounts  of  the  cross  on  Golgotha,  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John,  and  the  Easter  experiences  of  the  disciples  show  that  historical  facts  always 
remain  ambivalent,  do  not  necessarily  take  us  to  the  gospel  itself,  and  certainly  cannot  replace 
the  gospel. — D.J.H. 
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60.  H.  Merklein,  “Die  Umkehrpredigt  bei  Johannes  dem  Taufer  und  Jesus  von  Nazaret,” 

25  (1,  ’81)  29-46. 

In  their  preaching  of  repentance,  both  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  emphasized  the  sinfulness 
of  all  people  and  their  need  for  repentance,  judgment  as  the  consequence  of  failure  to  repent, 
and  the  eschatological  orientation  of  repentance.  The  principal  difference  between  them  was  the 
connection  made  by  Jesus  between  repentance  and  the  reign  of  God  that  he  announced, 
promised,  and  realized.  For  Jesus,  repentance  meant  living  from  the  gifts  of  salvation  and 
forgiveness  in  the  hope  of  their  final  realization  in  the  coming  reign  of  God. — D.J.H. 

61.  P.  B.  Payne,  “Jesus’  Implicit  Claim  to  Deity  in  His  Parables,’’  TrinJourn  2  (1,  ’81)  3-23. 

In  twenty  of  the  fifty-two  narrative  parables  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  Jesus  depicts  himself 
with  imagery  that  in  the  OT  typically  refers  to  God:  sower,  director  of  the  harvest,  rock, 
shepherd,  bridegroom,  father,  giver  of  forgiveness,  vineyard  owner,  lord,  and  king.  These 
parables,  the  most  assuredly  authentic  of  all  the  traditions  about  Jesus,  clearly  and  implicitly 
affirm  his  understanding  of  himself  as  divine. — D.J.H. 

62.  J.  Reumann,  “‘The  Problem  of  the  Lord’s  Supper’  as  Matrix  for  Albert  Schweitzer’s 
‘Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,’  ’’  NTStud  27  (4,  ’81)  475-487. 

In  Schweitzer’s  earliest  publications  on  the  NT,  Das  Abendmahl  im  Zusammenhang  mit  dem 
Leben  Jesu  (1901)  and  Das  Messianitdts-  und  Leidensgeheimnis  (1901),  we  can  see  much  that 
characterizes  his  later  scholarship.  His  work  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  more  influential  as  a 
matrix  than  it  has  usually  been  perceived  to  be.  The  meal  was  for  Schweitzer  the  center,  to  be 
flanked  by  his  new  life  of  Jesus  and  his  treatment  of  the  development  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in 
subsequent  decades  and  even  centuries. — D.J.H. 

63.  D.  B.  Taylor,  “Jesus — of  Nazareth?’’  ExpTimes  92  (11,  ’81)  336-337. 

The  word  Nazoraios  (see  Mt  2:23;  26:71)  probably  derives  from  the  phrase  “the  preserved  of 
Israel’’  in  Isa  49:6.  The  form  Nazarenos  (see  Mk  1:24;  10:47;  16:6)  may  be  a  corruption  arising 
from  a  misapprehension. — D.J.H. 

64.  J.  Thorley,  “When  Was  Jesus  Bom?’’  Greece  and  Rome  [Oxford]  28  (1,  ’81)  81-89. 

If  we  assume  that  Herod  the  Great  died  in  1  B.C.  rather  than  4  B.C.,  Luke’s  implied  dating  of 
Jesus’  birth  in  3-2  B.C.  becomes  quite  possible.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  registration  held 
under  Augustus  and  the  astronomical  phenomena  described  in  Mt  2.  The  evidence  strongly 
favors  dating  Jesus’  nativity  to  the  late  summer  of  2  B.C. — D.J.H. 

Passion  and  Death 

65.  G.  R.  Habermas,  “The  Shroud  of  Turin  and  Its  Significance  for  Biblical  Studies,’’ 
JournEvangTheolSoc  24  (1,  ’81)  47-54. 

Historical  and  scientific  inquiry  indicates  that  the  Shroud  of  Turin  is  an  authentic  archaeolog¬ 
ical  artifact.  The  shroud  is  consistent  with  the  biblical  data  concerning  Jesus’  burial,  and  there  is 
a  high  probability  that  the  man  buried  in  the  shroud  was  Jesus.  It  also  provides  strong  empirical 
corroboration  for  Jesus’  resurrection. — D.J.H. 

66.  M.  Hebblethwaite,  “The  Shroud  and  the  Cross,’’  Theology  84  (700,  ’81)  266-274. 

The  sheer  physical  pain  of  Jesus’  passion  is  more  than  confirmed  by  the  Shroud  of  Turin, 
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attaining  a  vividness  that  none  of  the  Gospel  accounts  could  have  captured.  The  cross  of  Jesus 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  evolutionary  struggling  of  humanity,  nor  even  to  bleak  and  painful 
periods  in  our  lives. — D.J.H. 

67.  F.  H.  Wood,  “Again  the  Turin  Shroud,”  ExpTimes  92  (10,  ’81)  315-316. 

The  Shroud  of  Turin  was  not  necessarily  used  in  the  burial  of  Jesus.  The  hypothesis  that 
Jesus’  body  was  laid  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  temporarily  covered  with  a  linen 
shroud  that  received  a  “short-time-lapse”  impression,  and  then  dressed  for  burial  with  spices 
according  to  Jewish  custom  [see  §  25-432]  fits  all  the  required  evidence  without  any  special 
pleading  or  strained  interpretations  of  sinddn. — D.J.H. 


The  Resurrection 

68.  S.  O.  Abogunrin,  “The  Language  and  Nature  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  24  (1,  ’81)  55-65. 

All  attempts  at  separating  the  empty  tomb  from  the  resurrection  or  at  spiritualizing  the 
resurrection  have  proved  unconvincing.  The  theories  that  try  to  explain  away  the  empty  tomb 
are  inadequate  and  too  simple  to  account  for  the  fervent  devotion  of  the  disciples  and  the  origin 
of  the  living  church. — D.J.H. 

69.  F.  Blanquart,  “La  peur  des  Apotres,”  NouvRevTheol  103  (4,  ’81)  563-567. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  text  and  theology  of  the  NT  to  characterize  the  time  after  the  resurrection 
as  one  of  fear,  and  the  event  of  Pentecost  as  the  hour  of  conversion  to  joy  and  boldness.  The 
Evangelists  presented  the  period  after  Easter  as  one  of  joy  for  the  apostles. — D.J.H. 

70.  K.  Grayston,  “The  Empty  Tomb,”  ExpTimes  92  (9,  ’81)  263-267. 

Examination  of  the  passages  relevant  to  the  empty  tomb  and  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Jesus  in  Paul’s  writings  and  the  Gospels  leads  to  the  conclusions  that  the  tomb  was  empty,  that 
the  empty  tomb  was  not  logically  necessary  for  the  resurrection,  and  that  in  the  end  it  did  not 
matter. — D.J.H. 


71.  W.  FIarrington,  “He  has  risen,”  DocLife  31  (4,  ’81)  209-214. 

This  examination  of  the  NT  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  the  resurrection  (Mk  16;  Mt  28; 
Lk  24;  Jn  20-21;  1  Cor  15:5-8)  calls  attention  to  the  various  accounts  of  the  empty  tomb,  the 
reality  behind  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord,  the  apologetic  elements,  and  the  eucharistic 
catechesis  in  Lk  24:13-35. — D.J.H. 

72.  F.  J.  Moloney,  “Resurrection  and  Accepted  Exegetical  opinion,”  AusCathRec  58  (2,  ’81) 
191-202. 

(1)  The  evidence  of  the  NT  shows  that  resurrection  faith  stands  at  the  origin  of  all  NT 
traditions.  (2)  R.  Pesch’s  theory  that  resurrection  faith  was  bom  in  the  post-Easter  situation 
because  of  the  pre-Easter  conviction  of  the  disciples  (and  especially  Peter)  that  Jesus  was  the 
eschatological  prophet  [see  §  18-823]  raises  far  too  many  problems  for  it  to  merit  the  description 
“accepted  exegetical  opinion.”  [A  slightly  different  version  of  this  article  was  published  under 
the  title  “Faith  in  the  Risen  Jesus,”  in  Salesianum  43  (2,  ’81)  305-3 16.]— D.J.H. 
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73.  A.  Rodriguez  Carmona,  “El  vocabulario  neotestamentario  de  Resurreccidn  a  la  luz  del 
Targum  y  literatura  intertestamentaria,’’  EstBi'b  38  (1-2,  ’79-’80)  97-113, 

A  survey  of  words  and  phrases  referring  to  resurrection,  life,  exaltation,  and  apparition  in  the 
NT  and  intertestamental  literature  (including  Palestinian  Targum,  the  Septuagint,  OT  apoc¬ 
ryphal  writings,  and  rabbinic  literature)  yields  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  Most  of  these 
categories  of  expression  are  of  Palestinian  origin,  and  all  are  ancient.  (2)  The  categories  of 
“resurrection”  and  “life”  are  the  most  general  and  popular.  The  vocabulary  of  “resurrection” 
presents  this  mystery  as  the  definitive  intervention  of  God,  and  that  of  “life”  proclaims  the 
victory  over  death.  (3)  The  category  of  “exaltation”  developed  in  apocalyptic  writings;  it 
presents  the  new  life  as  entry  into  the  world  of  God  and  participation  in  his  glory.  (4)  The 
category  of  “apparition”  is  connected  with  the  first  experience  of  the  witnesses;  it  alludes  to  the 
active  presence  of  the  risen  Jesus  and  the  real  possibility  of  communion  with  him. — M.P.H. 

74.  A.  VoGTLE,  “ ‘Erhoht  zur  Rechten  Gottes.’  Braucht  der  Osterglaube  die  Kriicken  des 
antiken  Weltbilds?”  Orientierung  [Zurich]  45  (7,  ’81)  78-80. 

If  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  heaven  meant  no  more  than  a  movement  from  below  to  above, 
belief  in  the  exalted  Lord  would  be  no  more  tenable  than  the  prescientific  cosmology  of  the 
ancient  Near  East.  But  the  image  of  Christ  sitting  at  God’s  right  hand  (see  Ps  110:1)  really 
expresses  his  invisible  sharing  in  God’s  power  and  dignity;  it  does  not  make  absolute  a  spatial 
concept  of  God  and  Christ  enthroned  in  heaven. — D.J.H. 

Synoptics 

75.  J.  Bradshaw,  “Oral  Transmission  and  Human  Memory,”  ExpTimes  92  (10,  ’81)  303-307. 

Recent  discoveries  by  experimental  psychologists  may  strengthen  some  conjectures  by  NT 
scholars  and  weaken  others  regarding  the  period  of  oral  transmission  between  Jesus  and  the 
earliest  written  records  about  him.  Some  relevant  findings  from  post- 1950  psycholinguistics  are 
discussed  under  five  headings:  competence  and  performance,  surface  structure  and  deep 
structure,  focus  and  unconscious  inference,  announcement  of  topic,  and  the  listener’s  general 
and  specialized  knowledge.  The  article  concludes  with  comments  on  the  contributions  of  M.  D. 
Goulder,  J.  M.  Rist,  and  B.  Gerhardsson  to  the  debate  about  the  origins  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. — D.J.H. 


76.  C.  H.  Dyer,  “Do  the  Synoptics  Depend  on  Each  Other?”  BiblSac  138  (551,  ’81)  230-245. 

The  Gospels  are  similar  because  they  record  the  same  events  in  Jesus’  life,  and  different 
because  each  writer  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  carefully  chose  the  material  that  accorded  best 
with  the  purpose  of  his  book.  There  is  no  need  to  postulate  an  extensive  scheme  of  literary 
dependence  or  hypothetical  sources  to  account  for  the  similarities  and  differences  among  the 
Gospels. — D.J.H. 


77r.  H.-J.  Klauck,  Allegorie  und  Allegorese  in  synoptischen  Gleichnistexten  [NTA  23,  p.  94]. 
H.  Weder,  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu  als  Metaphern  [NTA  23,  pp.  100-101]. 

C.  E.  Carlston,  “Parable  and  Allegory  Revisited:  An  Interpretive  Review,”  CathBibQuart 
43  (2,  ’81)  228-242. — These  books  are  exegetically  precise  examples  of  how  far  we  have  come  in 
parable  research  since  J.  Jeremias.  Klauck  has  given  us  the  most  learned  study  of  the  parables 
in  any  language  since  A.  Jiilicher,  and  Weder  has  produced  perhaps  the  best  modem  study  of 
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the  christological  import  of  all  stages  of  the  parabolic  tradition.  Both  scholars  have  shown  that 
Jiilicher  and  many  recent  interpreters  oversimplified  the  phenomenon  of  allegory  and  that 
allegory’s  purpose  is  neither  simply  to  obscure  nor  to  clarify.  Even  though  these  two  studies 
have  not  said  the  final  word  on  methodological  issues,  they  certainly  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  an  appropriate  theory  for  interpreting  the  Gospel  parables. — D.J.H. 

78.  G.  Mangatt,  “‘He  had  Compassion  for  Them,’’’  Biblebhashyam  1  (1,  ’81)  43-54. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  portray  Jesus  as  merciful  to  the  afflicted,  the  burdened,  sinners,  the 

lost,  the  last,  the  unworthy,  and  “children.”  They  exhort  us  insistently  to  practice  mercy. — 
D.J.H. 

79.  R.  C.  Newman,  “The  Synoptic  Problem!  A  Proposal  for  Handling  Both  Internal  &  External 
Evidence,”  WestTheolJourn  43  (1,  ’80)  132-151. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  favors  the  Two-Document  theory  or  at  least 
Markan  priority,  but  the  external  evidence  favors  Matthean  priority  and  fits  either  the 
Augustinian  or  the  Griesbach  model.  The  hypothesis  of  an  oral  Gospel  very  much  like  Mk  (a 
proto-Mk)  would  explain  why  the  content  of  Mk  is  generally  prior  to  Mt  and  the  writing  of  Mt  is 
prior  to  Mk.  The  following  sequence  satisfies  both  the  internal  and  the  external  evidence: 
composition  of  the  Semitic  Mt  in  the  40s  or  50s,  of  Lk  in  the  late  50s  or  early  60s,  of  the  Greek 
Mt  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  in  Rome,  and  of  Mk  in  the  mid-60s. — D.J.H. 

80r.  B.  Orchard,  Matthew,  Luke  &  Mark  [NT A  21,  p.  331]. 

G.  Murray,  “A  New  Look  at  the  Synoptic  Problem,”  ClerRev  66  (6,  ’81)  213-217. — Orchard 
has  argued  that  Mt  was  the  first  Gospel  to  be  written,  that  Lk  was  based  on  Mt,  and  that  Mk  was 
based  on  Mt  and  Lk.  The  great  merits  of  his  new  Griesbach  hypothesis  are  its  utter  simplicity, 
complete  independence  of  nonexistent  documents  like  Q,  and  agreement  with  patristic 
testimony. — D.J.H. 

81.  R.  C.  Tannehill,  “Varieties  of  Synoptic  Pronouncement  Stories,”  Semeia  20  (’81) 
101-119. 

Five  types  of  pronouncement  stories  are  represented  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels:  corrections, 
commendations,  objections,  quests,  and  inquiries.  Especially  noteworthy  are  a  group  of  hybrid 
stories  combining  commendation  with  correction  or  objection,  an  important  group  of  well- 
developed  quest  stories,  and  a  group  of  testing  inquiries  that  show  more  dramatic  tension  than 
the  other  inquiries. — D.J.H. 


Matthew 

82.  A.  Passoni  dell'Acqua,  “Frammenti  inediti  del  Vangelo  secondo  Matteo,”  Aegyptus  60 
(1-2,  ’80)  96-119,  plates  1-6. 

The  article  provides  photographs  of,  introductions  to,  transcriptions  of,  and  philological 
comments  on  four  7th-  and  8th-century  Greek  fragments  of  Mt:  Cambridge,  University  Library, 
Add.  1875  (Mt  3:13,  15-16);  Dublin,  Trinity  College,  Select  Box  inv.  134  (Mt  5:25-26,  29-30); 
Paris,  Musee  du  Louvre,  MND  552  B  (Mt  6:9);  and  London,  British  Museum,  MS  Or.  4923  (2) 
Greek  side  780197  (Mt  24:39-42,  44-48).  All  the  manuscripts  are  of  Egyptian  provenance. — 
D.J.H. 

Mt,  §  26-358. 
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83.  J.  D.  Quinn,  “Is  RACHAB  in  Mt  1,5  Rahab  of  Jericho?”  Biblica  62  (2,  ’81)  225-228. 

In  the  Greek  biblical  and  patristic  tradition,  the  name  of  the  harlot  of  Jericho  is  always  spelled 
Raab.  The  name  Rachab  in  Mt  1:5  can  be  explained  either  as  a  Matthean  creation,  or  as  a 
transliteration  from  a  Hebrew  source,  or  as  a  borrowing  from  a  Greek  document.  In  any  case,  it 
should  not  be  translated  as  “Rahab,”  the  name  of  the  harlot  of  Jericho. — D.J.H. 

84.  M.  Herranz  Marco,  “Substrato  arameo  en  el  relato  de  la  Anunciacidn  a  Jose'.  I:  Tnventa 
est  in  utero  habens  de  Spiritu  Sancto’  (Mt  1,18).  II:  ‘Et  non  cognoscebat  earn  donee  peperit 
Filium’  (Mt  1,25),”  EstBib  38  (1-2,  ’79-’80)  35-55,  (3-4,  ’79-’80)  237-268. 

(I)  If  either  Aramaic  di  or  'are  lies  behind  Greek  gar  in  Mt  1 :20,  the  message  of  the  angel 
could  be  translated:  “Do  not  be  afraid  to  take  Mary  because  (=  because  of  the  fact  that)  what 
has  been  conceived  in  her  .  .  .  ,”  referring  to  the  reverence  of  Joseph  for  Mary.  In  Mt  1:18 
heurethenai  may  reflect  the  passive  of  Hebrew  ms'  or  Aramaic  skh,  which  sometimes  produces 
an  intolerable  construction  when  translated  literally  into  Greek.  It  could  mean  “to  become” 
rather  than  “to  be  found,”  since  Mary’s  conceiving  “of  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  inappropriately 
described  as  being  discovered  by  human  means.  (II)  A  study  of  the  Aramaic  phrase  ‘ad  di, 
which  may  underlie  beds  hou  in  Mt  1:25,  shows  that  in  addition  to  having  the  temporal  meaning 
of  “until,”  the  phrase  can  function  as  a  connective  equivalent  to  the  conjunction  waw.  Thus  Mt 
1:25  could  be  translated:  “He  took  his  spouse,  but  he  did  not  know  her;  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
and  he  called  his  name  Jesus.” — M.P.H. 

85.  K.  Romaniuk,  “‘Joseph,  son  epoux,  qui  e'tait  un  homme  juste  et  ne  voulait  pas  la 
denoncer  .  .  .’  (Mt  1,19),”  CollTheol  50  (special  issue,  ’80)  123-131. 

The  French  version  of  an  article  also  published  in  Polish  in  CollTheol  [§  25-467]. — D.J.H. 

Mt  1:20,  §  26-84. 

Mt  1:25,  §  26-84. 

86.  D.  C.  Arichea,  “Matthew  2.13-15,  19-23:  some  pronoun  problems,”  BibTrans  32  (2,  ’81) 
243-244. 

The  use  of  singular  pronouns  in  the  Greek  text  of  Mt  2:13-15,  19-23  keeps  the  focus  on 
Joseph,  but  the  literal  translation  of  these  pronouns  can  mislead  readers  into  thinking  that  the 
child  and  his  mother  were  not  involved  and  that  the  prophetic  quotations  were  directed  to 
Joseph.  It  is  advisable  to  translate  some  of  the  singular  pronouns  as  plurals  and  to  specify  that 
the  prophecy  in  2:23  concerns  the  child. — D.J.H. 

87.  [Mt  5-7]  A.-L.  Descamps,  “Le  Discours  sur  la  montagne.  Esquisse  de  the'ologie  biblique,” 
RevTheolLouv  12  (1,  ’81)  5-39. 

Using  previously  formed  materials  and  remaining  faithful  to  the  language  of  Jesus,  Matthew 
composed  a  long  inaugural  discourse  in  chaps.  5-7  that  specified  the  charter  of  conduct  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  major  themes  include  newness  and  paradoxical  gratuity,  prayer  for  the  coming 
kingdom,  the  infinite  value  of  the  kingdom  and  radical  decision  in  favor  of  it,  the  infinite  value  of 
the  kingdom  as  the  basis  for  a  perfect  morality,  a  morality  imitating  the  perfection  of  God,  a 
morality  of  absolute  sincerity,  a  concrete  morality,  and  the  heritage  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is 
possible  to  speak  of  an  immutable  morality  professed  by  the  Evangelist  and  by  Jesus  himself. 
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not  only  because  of  the  relation  between  the  kingdom  and  morality,  but  also  because  of  the 
nontemporal  aspect  of  God’s  perfection. — D.J.H. 

88.  [Mt  5-7]  W.  Egger,  “I  titoli  delle  pericopi  bibliche  come  chiave  di  lettura.  Considerazioni 
sulla  redazione  di  titoli  per  il  discorso  della  montagna,”  RivistBib  29  (1,  ’81)  33-43. 

The  titles  given  to  sections  of  the  Bible  should  bring  readers  into  contact  with  the  text  and 
should  meet  their  special  needs,  whether  scholarly,  liturgical,  spiritual,  or  catechetical. 
Limiting  its  discussion  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  article  appraises  the  headings  in 
Greek  New  Testament,  Bible  de  Jerusalem,  Traduction  oecumenique  de  la  Bible,  and 
Einheitsubersetzung  der  Heiligen  Schrift. — J.J.C. 

89.  [Mt  5-7]  R.  G.  Hoerber,  “Implications  of  the  Imperative  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,’’ 
ConcJourn  7  (3,  ’81)  100-103. 

Careful  attention  to  the  imperatives  in  the  Greek  text  of  Mt  5-7  brings  to  light  insights  that  are 
lost  in  most  translations  and  usually  overlooked  by  commentators.  The  aorist  imperative 
implies  punctiliar  or  ingressive  or  categorical  action,  whereas  the  present  imperative  denotes 
durative  or  iterative  action. — D.J.H. 

90.  [Mt  5-7]  G.  M.  Soares  Prabhu,  “The  Dharma  of  Jesus:  An  Interpretation  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,’’  Biblebhashyam  6  (4,  ’80)  358-381. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  Matthew’s  presentation  of  the  dharma  of  Jesus,  i.e.  of  the 
pattern  of  existence  that  Jesus  lived  by  and  proclaimed.  In  it  we  find  not  law,  but  love  and 
gospel  and  a  goal-directed  norm.  The  sermon  proposes  a  distinctive  dharma  of  freedom, 
filiation,  and  concern. — D.J.H. 

91.  G.  Dautzenberg,  “1st  das  Schwurverbot  Mt  5,33-37;  Jak  5,12  ein  Beispiel  fiir  die 
Torakritik  Jesu?’’  BibZeit  25  (1,  ’81)  47-66. 

After  discussing  G.  Strecker’s  analysis  of  the  tradition  history  of  the  prohibition  against 
swearing  (Mt  5:33-37;  Jas  5:12),  the  article  considers  the  form  and  intention  of  the  prohibition, 
its  relation  to  Jewish  criticisms  of  oaths,  its  relation  to  the  formulas  of  assertion  in  the  Synoptic 
tradition  (e.g.  the  “Amen’ ’-sayings),  and  the  history  of  its  influence  in  primitive  Christianity. 
The  original  intention  of  the  prohibition  was  the  sanctification  of  God’s  name.  It  was  given  an 
anti-Torah  orientation  relatively  late,  through  the  antithetical  framework  of  the  pre-Matthean 
tradition.  It  probably  arose  in  rather  strict  (Hellenistic?)  Jewish-Christian  circles. — D.J.H. 

92.  [Mt  1 1:2-6]  J.  Lambrecht,  “  ‘Zijt  Gij  de  komende  of  hebben  we  een  ander  te  verwachten?’ 
Jezus  en  zijn  boodschap  vandaag’’  [‘Are  You  the  One  Who  Is  to  Come,  or  Shall  We  Look 
for  Another?’  Jesus  and  His  Message  Today],  Collationes  27  (2,  ’81)  130-146. 

The  Dutch  version  of  an  article  on  Mt  11:2-6  (Lk  7:18-23)  that  was  published  in  English  in 
LouvStud  [§  25-860]. — D.J.H. 

93.  [Mt  1 1:12-13]  D.  R.  Catchfole,  “On  Doing  Violence  to  the  Kingdom,’’  IrBibStud3  (2,  ’81) 
77-92. 

This  tradition-historical  analysis  of  the  saying  on  doing  violence  to  the  kingdom  (Mt  1 1:12-13; 
Lk  16:16)  was  first  published  in  JournTheolSAfric  [§  24-794].— D.J.H. 
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94.  [Mt  16:16-19]  J.  Galot,  “La  prima  professione  di  fede  cristiana,”  CivCatt  132  (3139,  ’81) 
27-40. 

Recent  studies  of  Mt  16:16-19,  especially  that  by  J.-M.  van  Cangh  and  M.  van  Esbroeck 
[§  25-482],  suggest  a  correlation  between  Peter’s  confession  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The 
incident  at  Caesarea  Philippi  was  followed  six  days  later  (see  Mt  17:1;  Mk  9:2)  by  the 
transfiguration,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  followed  five  days  later  by  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  Thus  the  Day  of  Atonement  seems  to  parallel  Peter’s  confession,  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  transfiguration.  Only  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  did  the  high  priest  pronounce 
the  ineffable  divine  name  (see  Sir  50:20-21).  Likewise,  at  Caesarea  Philippi  Peter  confessed  his 
master’s  divine  name.  Arguments  for  the  historicity  of  the  incident  are  also  given. — J.J.C. 

95.  [Mt  16:16-19]  J.  Galot,  “II  potere  conferito  a  Pietro,’’  CivCatt  132  (3145,  ’81)  15-29. 

Continuing  a  reflection  on  the  correlation  between  Peter’s  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement  [see  §  26-94],  this  article  considers  the  power  conferred  on  Peter 
under  the  following  headings:  the  new  name,  the  rock  of  foundation,  the  supreme  power,  the 
announcement  of  Jesus’  sacrifice,  and  the  complementary  texts  in  Lk  and  Jn  regarding  the 
mission  of  Peter. — D.J.H. 

Mt  16:18-19,  §  26-179. 

Mt  17:1-9,  §  26-119. 

Mt  17:10,  §  26-120. 

Mt  18:18,’  §  26-179. 

96.  H.  C!rouzel,  “Quelques  remarques  concemant  le  texte  patristique  de  Mt  19,9,’’ 
BullLitEccl  82  (2,  ’81)  83-92. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  restates  the  argument  [§  17-906]  that  among  the  ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  and  probably  among  all  the  Greek  patristic  writers  until  the  5th  century,  Mt  19:9  had 
the  same  basic  wording  as  Mt  5:32  (i.e.  without  the  phrase  “and  marries  another  commits 
adultery’’).  The  second  part  explores  the  possible  influence  of  Tatian’s  Diatessaron  in  shaping 
the  reading  of  Mt  19:9  now  found  in  our  editions  of  the  Greek  NT. — D.J.H. 

97.  [Mt  22:31-32]  D.  M.  Cohn-Sherbok,  “Jesus’  Defence  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,’’ 
JournStudNT  11  (’81)  64-73. 

Jesus’  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (see  Mt  22:31-32;  Mk  12:26-27; 
i  Lk  20:37-38)  does  not  follow  the  hermeneutical  rules  laid  down  by  tannaitic  exegetes,  and  seems 

I 

'  strikingly  inadequate  from  a  rabbinic  point  of  view.  The  inadequacy  of  Jesus’  response  bears 
out  the  Gospel  tradition  that  he  was  not  skilled  in  the  argumentative  style  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees. — D.J.H. 

I 

I 

1 

98.  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Mt  23,8-10  a  Midrash  on  Is  54,13  and  Jer  31,33-34,’’  Biblica  62  (3,  ’81) 

,  372-386. 

j  It  is  easy  to  recover  the  progress  of  thought  in  Mt  23:8-10  when  the  passage  is  read  in  light  of 
i  Isa  54: 13  with  the  aid  of  Jer  31:33-34.  In  plain  English  the  original  teaching  seems  to  have  been 
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this:  “You  have  had  the  privilege  of  direct  instruction  from  God  (see  Mt  13:17;  Lk  10:24).  Do 
not  vitiate  or  betray  it  by  setting  yourselves  up  as  professional  exponents  or  patrons  for  the  next 
generation,  who  do  not  have  the  same  privilege  you  enjoyed  (see  Jn  20:29).  They  are  entitled  to 
the  same  status  relative  to  you  vis-a-vis  the  one  source  of  instruction,  and  this  must  not  be 
jeopardized.”  Matthew  has  in  effect  added,  “And  the  precise  jeopardy  is  all  too  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  synagogue,  in  which  secular  and  religious  functions  are 
confounded.” — D.J.H. 

99.  J.  A.  Grassi,  “‘I  Was  Hungry  and  You  Gave  Me  to  Eat.’  (Matt.  25:35ff.)  The  Divine 
Identification  Ethic  in  Matthew,”  BibTheolBull  11  (3,  ’81)  81-84. 

In  the  OT,  obedience  to  God’s  commands  is  understood  in  terms  of  direct  personal  service  to 
God.  Since  in  Mt  God’s  commands  and  Jesus’  commands  are  directly  parallel,  obedience  to 
Jesus’  words  is  direct  personal  service  to  Jesus  himself  in  the  very  vital  sense  of  identification 
with  his  obedient  sonship  to  the  Father.  Thus  serving  the  hungry,  thirsty,  poor,  sick,  etc.  (see 
Mt  25:31-46)  constitutes  direct  personal  service  to  Jesus  and  to  God,  and  proves  that  the 
Christian  is  an  obedient  child  of  God  just  as  Jesus  was. — D.J.H. 

100.  O.  S.  Brooks,  “Matthew  xxviii  16-20  and  the  Design  of  the  First  Gospel,”  JournStudNT 
10  (’81)  2-18. 

In  28:16-20  Matthew  has  redacted  the  protocommissioning  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize 
Jesus’  claim  of  authority  and  the  importance  of  Jesus’  teachings.  These  two  themes  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  control  and  influence  the  design  of  the  entire  Gospel.  The  Evangelist  was 
motivated  to  produce  a  work  in  keeping  with  the  command  of  the  risen  Lord. — D.J.H. 

Mark 

10 Ir.  J.  Gnilka,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus  [NTA  23,  pp.  347-348;  24,  p.  82]. 

W.  SCHMITHALS,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus  [NTA  24,  p.  88]. 

F.  Neirynck,  “Deux  nouveaux  commentaires  sur  Marc,”  EphTheolLov  57  (I,  ’81)  163- 
171. — At  the  moment,  Gnilka’s  commentary  best  reflects  Markan  exegesis  as  practiced  by 
means  of  redaction  criticism.  Schmithals’s  commentary  presents  itself  as  a  farewell  to  form 
criticism  and  shows  a  certain  malaise  with  respect  to  current  redaction  criticism.  Despite  the 
fantastic  nature  of  some  of  Schmithals’s  positions,  his  commentary  certainly  renders  a  service 
to  Markan  exegesis. — D.J.H. 

102r.  - ,  Idem. 

- ,  Idem. 

R.  Pesch,  “Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus.  Zu  zwei  neueren  Kommentaren,”  TheolRevll  (1, 
’81)  1-10. — After  listing  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  two  commentaries,  the 
article  takes  issue  with  Gnilka’s  characterization  of  the  Evangelist  as  a  “moderate  redactor” 
and  with  Schmithals’s  reconstruction  of  the  Grundschrift  taken  over  by  Mark.  Comparisons  are 
made  with  the  views  expressed  by  Pesch  in  his  Das  Markusevangelium  (1976-77). — D.J.H. 

103.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  “The  ‘Divine  Man’  as  the  Key  to  Mark’s  Christology — The  End  of  an 
Era?”  Interpretation  35  (3,  ’81)  243-257. 

After  surveying  the  two  phases  in  the  divine-man  approach  to  Mark’s  Christology  (from  W. 
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Wrede  to  W.  Marxsen,  and  from  the  mid-1950s  to  the  present),  the  article  considers  some  of  the 
reasons  why  that  approach  now  appears  to  be  problematic:  the  term  theios  aner,  the  scholarly 
probing  of  the  pre-Markan  tradition,  the  inclination  to  find  the  interpretative  key  to  Mark’s 
Christology  outside  the  Gospel,  and  the  viability  of  the  contention  that  Mark  employed  a  Son  of 
Man  Christology  to  correct  the  Son  of  God  Christology.  The  final  part  of  the  article  follows  the 
contours  of  Mark’s  story,  and  shows  how  Jesus  as  the  royal  Son  of  Man  who  carries  out  the 
endtime  judgment  remains  the  royal  Son  of  God. — D.J.H. 

104.  F.  Lefevre,  “Het  Marcusevangelie  als  mysterie  van  het  kruis.  Een  leessleutel”  [The 
Markan  Gospel  as  the  Mystery  of  the  Cross.  A  Reading  Key],  Collationes  27  (1,  ’81)  5-21. 

The  references  throughout  Mk  to  John  the  Baptist  as  Elijah  and  the  narration  of  his  fate  point 
to  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus.  The  secret  of  the  ‘Son  of  God’  is  gradually  revealed;  but  the 
injunctions  to  silence,  the  misunderstandings,  and  the  calls  to  follow  Jesus  are  all  meant  to 
prevent  Christian  triumphalism.  Each  of  the  three  passion  predictions  is  answered  with 
opposition  or  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  after  which  Jesus  issues  a 
command  to  follow  him.  At  critical  moments  Israel’s  leaders  are  said  to  be  looking  for  a  way  to 
arrest  and  destroy  Jesus,  which  should  bring  the  Gospel’s  readers  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Finally,  Jesus’  disputes  about  the  Temple  manifest  negatively  his  rejection  of  the  old 
dispensation,  and  positively  his  anticipation  of  the  new  community  and  the  universal  mission. 
Mark’s  eschatological  discourse  has  the  antiapocalyptic  intention  of  warning  against  the  unrest 
caused  by  false  messianic  expectations. — J.L. 

105.  F.  Neirynck,  “The  Redactional  Text  of  Mark,’’  EphTheolLov  57  (1,  ’81)  144-162. 

The  article  discusses  and  provides  lists  for  (1)  Mark’s  editorial  vocabulary  as  isolated  by  L. 
Gaston  and  others,  (2)  Mark’s  redactional  style  and  vocabulary  as  determined  by  E.  J.  Pryke 
and  J.  Gnilka,  and  (3)  the  redactional  text  of  Mk  as  reconstructed  by  R.  Pesch,  W.  Schmithals, 
and  J.  Gnilka. — D.J.H. 

106.  J.  J.  Schmitt,  “Women  in  Mark’s  Gospel,’’  BibToday  19  (4,  ’81)  228-233. 

Even  though  some  women  in  Mk  are  placed  in  a  bad  light,  others  are  portrayed  as  recipients 
of  miraculous  favors  and  models  of  those  who  recognize  who  Jesus  is.  The  second  half  of  the 
Gospel  contrasts  the  faltering  male  disciples  with  the  faithful  female  followers. — D.J.H. 

107.  F.  C.  Synge,  “Intruded  Middles,’’  ExpTimes  92  (11,  ’81)  329-333. 

At  least  ten  times  in  Mk,  the  flow  of  the  narrative  hesitates  and  then  resumes  with  the 
repetition  of  a  phrase.  This  device  of  the  “intruded  middle’’  requires  the  existence  of  a  written 
text,  and  suggests  that  each  unit  of  the  pre-Markan  tradition  was  written  on  its  own  separate 
sheet  of  papyrus. — D.J.H. 

Mk  1:14-15,  §  26-137. 

108.  Buetubela  Balembo,  “La  vocation  de  Levi  et  le  repas  avec  les  pecheurs  (Me  2,  13-17),” 
RevAfricTheol  3  (5,  ’79)  47-60. 

After  a  brief  review  of  scholarship,  this  investigation  of  Mk  2:13-17  treats  the  limits  of  the 
passage,  its  literary  cohesion,  text-critical  problems,  chiastic  structure,  and  interpretation.  The 
passage  illustrates  Jesus’  acceptance  of  sinners:  Levi  the  tax  collector  and  the  sinners  are 
invited  to  follow  Jesus;  the  call  is  addressed  to  all  who  hope  for  salvation. — D.J.H. 
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109.  R.  Buth,  “Mark  3:17  BONEREGEM  and  Popular  Etymology,”  JournStudNT  10  (’81) 
29-33. 

The  best  guess  for  the  original  Markan  name  behind  the  corrupt  Boanerges  in  Mk  3:17  is 
Boneregem  (“sons  of  thunder”).  A  scribe  altered  this  name  in  light  of  the  Greek  roots  boan 
(“shout”)  and  erg-  (“work”)  to  produce  a  name  meaning  “shout-workers”  or  “loud- 
voiced.” — D.J.H. 

110.  J.  T.  Rook,  “  ‘Boanerges,  Sons  of  Thunder’  {MsLrk3:l7),"  JournBibLit  100(1,  ’81)94-95. 

If  Boanerges  (Mk  3:17)  is  transliterated  back  into  Hebrew  by  replacing  the  gamma  with  an 
‘ayin,  the  result  is  bny  r‘s  (“sons  of  [the]  quaking  [heavens]”).  The  root  r‘s  has  the  meaning 
“shake”  or  “quake,”  and  in  the  OT  it  is  used  of  both  heavens  and  earth. — D.J.H. 

Mk  4:11-12,  §  26-36. 

111.  [Mk  4:24-29]  M.  McCormick,  “Palaeographical  Notes  on  the  Leaves  of  St.  Mark  from 
Louvain  (Gregory-Aland  0167),”  Scriptorium  34  (2,  ’80)  240-247. 

The  discovery  of  the  Louvain  fragments  of  Mk  4:24-29,  37-41  [see  §  25-98]  makes  possible  a 
direct  and  precise  analysis  of  the  script  and  codicological  characteristics  of  the  lost  uncial  0167. 
The  fragments  show  the  most  affinities  with  those  manuscripts  that  have  been  hypothetically 
assigned  by  G.  Cavallo  and  others  to  Asia  Minor  or  to  Antioch. — D.J.H. 

1 12.  L.  Monloubou,  “Bulletin  d’Ecriture  Sainte.  I.  Lecture  de  Marc  VI  a  VIII:  la  Section  des 
pains,”  EspVie  91  (25,  ’81)  369-377. 

This  guide  to  the  reading  of  Mk  6-8  focuses  on  the  motifs  of  the  bread  of  Israel,  the  bread  of 
pagans,  revelation  and  teaching,  and  the  bread  of  the  word. — D.J.H. 

113.  L.  Persson,  “The  Gentile  Mission  in  the  Markan  Interpolation  (Mark  7:1-8:26),” 
BangalTheolFor  12  (1,  ’80)  44-49. 

The  Markan  interpolation  comprises  Mk  7: 1-8:26,  not  Mk  6:45-8:26  as  generally  accepted  on 
the  basis  of  the  “Lukan  omission.”  The  Markan  interpolation  was  added  in  view  of  the 
admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  church.  This  fact  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  Luke 
consciously  omitted  the  same  section. — D.J.H. 

1 14.  Buetubela  Balembo,  “La  Syrophenicienne:  Me  7,  24-30.  Etude  litteVaire  et  exege'tique,” 
RevAfricTheol  2  (4,  ’78)  245-256. 

A  chiastic  structure  is  discernible  in  Mk  7:24-30:  Jesus’  withdrawal  to  a  house  (v.  24),  the 
Syrophoenician  woman’s  request  for  a  miracle  (vv.  25-26),  the  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  the 
woman  (vv.  27-29a),  the  accomplishment  of  the  miracle  (v.  29b),  and  the  woman’s  return  to  her 
house  (v.  30).  The  miracle  obtained  by  the  woman  illustrates  the  participation  of  all  people, 
whether  Jews  or  not,  in  salvation.— D.J.H. 

115.  T.  Baird,  “Translating  orthos  at  Mark  7:35,”  ExpTimes  92  (11,  ’81)  337-338. 

To  translate  orthos  in  Mk  7:35,  a  simple  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  that  reflects  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  in  modem  English  is  needed.  The  best  word  is  “properly”;  it  is  more  idiomatic 
than  “rightly,”  less  rigid  than  “correctly,”  and  dactylic  in  form. — D.J.H. 
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1 16.  [Mk  8:22-26]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Trees  Walking,  Prophecy,  and  Christology,”  StudTheol 
35  (1,  ’81)  33-54. 

By  sending  the  man  of  Bethsaida  home  and  neglecting  to  recruit  him  (see  Mk  8:22-26),  Jesus 
proved  to  the  disciples  that  such  blindness  can  be  cured,  that  such  fantasies  as  trees  walking  do 
lurk  in  the  spirit-world  but  can  be  dispelled,  and  that  considerable  harm  could  be  done  if  those 
so  dramatically  cured  were  allowed  to  spread  information  about  the  stages  of  their  cure 
indiscriminately.  This  would  make  his  progress  down  the  Jordan  from  the  north  (see  Jer  1:13) 
into  Jerusalem  less  propitious  than,  upon  his  reading  of  the  scriptural  texts,  Jesus  believed  he 
had  a  right  to  expect. — D.J.H. 

117.  E.  Nardoni,  “A  Redactional  Interpretation  of  Mark  9:1,’’  CathBibQuart  43  (3,  ’81) 
365-384. 

The  saying  in  Mk  9: 1  is  related  not  only  to  the  preceding  material  but  also  to  the  following 
material.  To  contemplate  the  kingdom  in  the  transfiguration  is  to  have  an  anticipated  view  of 
Jesus  enthroned  with  the  glory  of  the  parousia.  This  anticipated  experience  is  given  to  the  three 
disciples  on  behalf  of  the  others  and  of  the  multitude  as  an  illustration  of  what  eschatological  life 
is  like  and  as  an  assurance  of  hope.  Mark  reinterpreted  the  promise  quoted  in  9:1  for  a 
community  (see  8:34)  confronting  the  delay  of  the  parousia  and  the  death  of  Jesus’  immediate 
disciples,  spurred  by  the  urgent  task  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations  after  A.D.  70,  and 
facing  with  courage  the  persecutions  entailed  by  its  mission.  In  the  Markan  interpretation  of  the 
promise,  the  coming  of  the  end  is  disengaged  from  a  specific  time;  the  transfiguration  shows 
how  the  parousia  will  look  to  those  loyal  Christians  who  courageously  take  up  the  cross  of  the 
gospel. — D.J.H. 


118.  [Mk  9:2-8]  M.  Kokot,  “Znaczenie  i  gfdwna  mysl  przedmarkowego  opowiadania  o 
Przemienieniu  Pariskim  (Basic  Ideas  and  Meaning  of  Pre-Mark  Presentations  of  the 
Transfiguration),”  CollTheol  51  (1,  ’81)  33-47. 

The  pre-Markan  elements  in  the  Markan  transfiguration  narrative  (see  Mk  9:2-8)  include  the 
ascent  up  the  mountain,  the  transfiguration  and  the  shining  white  clothes,  the  appearance  of 
Elijah,  Peter’s  proposal  to  build  tabernacles,  and  the  cloud.  The  basic  (pre-Markan)  idea  was  to 
announce  the  inauguration  of  the  messianic,  eschatological  era:  Jesus  had  gathered  a  new, 
eschatological  community  of  saved  persons  around  himself  on  the  mountain,  which  symbolized 
God’s  nearness.  In  his  redaction,  Mark  added  the  figure  of  Moses  along  with  the  voice  from 
heaven  and  its  message,  drawn  from  Isa  4:2-6  (which  had  already  served  as  the  model  for  the 
pre-Markan  pericope). — J.P. 

119.  [Mk  9:2-10]  M.  Pamment,  “Moses  and  Elijah  in  the  Story  of  the  Transfiguration,” 
ExpTinies  92  (11,  ’81)  338-339. 

In  the  story  of  Jesus’  transfiguration  (Mk  9:2-10;  Mt  17:1-9;  Lk  9:28-36),  Moses  and  Elijah 
prefigure  Jesus  in  being  rejected  by  the  people  and  vindicated  by  God.  The  details  of  their 
rejections  and  vindications  differ,  but  the  basic  structure  is  the  same. — D.J.H. 

120.  [Mk  9:111  M.  M.  Faierstein,  “Why  Do  the  Scribes  Say  That  Elijah  Must  Come  First?” 
JournBihLit  100  (1,  ’81)  75-86. 

Contrary  to  scholarly  consensus,  almost  no  Jewish  evidence  indicates  that  the  concept  of 
Elijah  as  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (see  Mk  9:11;  Mt  17:10)  was  widely  known  or  accepted  in 
the  1st  century  A.D.  The  only  Jewish  text  that  knows  of  Elijah  as  forerunner  is  the  baraita  in  b. 
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‘Eruh.  43a-b,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  author  of  this  3rd-century  A.D.  passage  was 
influenced  by  the  Gospel  tradition. — D.J.H. 

121.  [Mk  10:17-22]  S.  R.  Boguslawski,  “Mark:  The  Discipleship  of  the  Young  Man,” 
BibToday  19  (4,  ’81)  234-239. 

Mark  developed  the  rich  man  described  in  10:17-22  into  a  symbol  of  discipleship.  The 
pronouncement  story  in  10:17-22  and  the  persecution  promised  in  10:30  and  witnessed  in  14:52 
prepare  for  the  young  man’s  role  as  herald  of  the  resurrection  in  16:1-8.  The  everlasting  life 
sought  from  the  good  teacher  (10:17)  is  fulfilled  in  the  empty  tomb. — D.J.H. 

Mk  12:26-27,  §  26-97. 

122.  G.  Hallback,  “Der  anonyme  Plan.  Analyse  von  Mk  13,  5-27  im  Hinblick  auf  die 
Relevanz  der  apokalyptischen  Rede  fiir  die  Problematik  der  Aussage,”  LingBib  49  (’81) 
38-53. 

This  semiotic  analysis  of  Mk  13:5-27  considers  the  three  levels  of  the  text  (discourse,  events, 
interpretation),  the  speech  as  prediction,  the  course  of  events,  the  apocalyptic  discourse,  the 
role  of  the  listeners  in  the  apocalyptic  drama,  the  direct  address,  the  function  of  the  apocalypse, 
and  the  mystery  of  the  anonymous  subject. — D.J.H. 

123.  J.  Thomas,  “La  scene  du  jardin.  Selon  Marc  14,32-42,”  Christas  [Paris]  28  (111,  ’81) 
350-360. 

The  first  part  of  this  reflection  on  the  Gethsemane  account  in  Mk  14:32-42  pays  close 
attention  to  the  narrative  elements  (place,  time,  actors,  etc.).  The  second  part  considers  the 
structure  of  the  account,  with  emphasis  on  the  situation  of  crisis  and  the  recovery  of 
peace. — D.J.H. 


124.  [Mk  14:32-15:41]  F.  Lefevre,  “Met  Marcus  van  Getsemane  naar  Golgota.  Hoofdlijnen 
van  het  Passieverhaal”  [With  Mark  from  Gethsemane  to  Golgotha.  The  Main  Lines  of  the 
Passion  Narrative],  Collationes  27  (1,  ’81)  22-49. 

A  short  commentary  on  the  Markan  passion  pericopes:  14:32-52  (the  inexorable  hour  to 
follow  Jesus);  14:54,  66-72  (in  this  way  a  Christian  denies  the  Master);  14:55-65  and  15:1-20  (the 
one  condemned  is  the  Messiah);  15:21-41  (the  epiphany  of  the  crucified  Jesus).  Special  attention 
is  given  to  14:55-65  (plus  15:1).  Aside  from  its  prelude  (14:55),  general  motif  (14:56),  and 
conclusion  (14:63-64;  15:1),  the  narrative  is  divided  into  three  stages:  14:57-59,  60-61a,  and 
6  lb-62.  The  prelude  and  general  motif  indicate  the  dynamics  of  the  scene:  The  authorities  seek 
testimony  against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death,  but  the  witnesses  are  not  “sufficient,”  or 
“conclusive”  (see  isos  in  vv.  56,  59).  In  the  first  stage,  the  mysterious  Temple-logion  does  not 
advance  the  action;  in  the  second,  the  high  priest’s  question  collides  with  the  messianic  secret; 
in  the  third,  the  true  Judge  summons  his  judges  and  affirms  his  messiahship.  Without  realizing 
it,  the  false  witnesses  tell  the  truth.  As  elsewhere  in  Mk,  the  Evangelist’s  irony  endows  a  saying 
(v.  58)  with  two  levels  of  meaning.  It  turns  out  that  the  one  who  is  judged  is  the  real  Judge,  just 
as  the  one  who  “cannot  save  himself’  is  the  very  Savior  of  humanity. — J.L. 

125.  D.  Luhrmann,  “Markus  14.  55-64:  Christologie  und  Zerstorung  des  Tempels  im 
Markusevangelium,”  NTStad  27  (4,  ’81)  457-474. 

From  the  perspective  of  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it,  the  scene  of  Jesus  before  the 
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Sanhedrin  in  Mk  14:55-64  has  a  key  function  for  the  passion  narrative  and  for  the  Gospel  as  a 
whole.  The  connection  between  the  Temple-saying  (14:58)  and  the  Christology  expressed  in 
14:61-62  is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  situation  of  the  Evangelist  rather  than  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  or  the  Jewish  tradition.  Mark  wished  to  differentiate  between  what  Jesus  said  (13:2)  and 
what  others  maintained  that  he  had  said  (14:58)  about  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem 
Temple. — D.J.H. 


Luke 

126.  P.-E.  Bonnard,  “Le  Psaume  72.  Ses  relectures,  ses  traces  dans  I’oeuvre  de  Luc?” 
RechSciRel  69  (2,  ’81)  259-278. 

Although  the  resemblances  in  vocabulary  between  the  Septuagint  version  of  Psalm  72  and 
Lk-Acts  are  insufficient  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  direct  literary  dependence,  they  do  invite 
examination  of  the  possible  thematic  affinities  between  the  two  works.  Common  themes  include 
concern  for  the  poor,  the  salvation  of  those  in  need,  judgment  according  to  justice,  deliverance 
from  the  hands  of  the  oppressors,  and  redemption. — D.J.H. 

127.  F.  Bovon,  ”Le  Dieu  de  Luc,”  RechSciRel  69  (2,  ’81)  279-300. 

Luke’s  understanding  of  God  is  examined  with  reference  to  contemporary  religious  language, 
Christian  experience,  and  the  mediation  of  Jesus.  The  discussion  is  presented  according  to  this 
general  outline:  the  irruption  of  the  divine,  Jesus  as  the  sign  of  God,  and  the  eudokia  of  God  or 
the  living  reality  of  the  forgotten  and  unrecognized  God. — D.J.H. 

128.  M.-A.  Chevallier,  ”  ‘Pentecotes’  lucaniennes  et  ‘Pentecotes’ johanniques,”  RechSciRel 
69  (2,  ’81)  301-313. 

To  understand  fully  the  transmission  of  the  Spirit  to  the  church,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not 
only  Acts  2: 1-41  and  Jn  20: 19-23  but  also  the  other  passages  in  Lk-Acts  and  Jn  that  refer  to  the 
same  event.  The  two  traditions  are  then  seen  to  be  very  similar,  each  expressing  the  same  two 
principal  themes:  (1)  the  Spirit  as  the  gift  that  constitutes  the  eschatological  people  of  God,  and 
(2)  the  Spirit  as  the  indispensable  force  behind  the  Christian  mission.  But  the  two  themes  are 
developed  and  illustrated  within  quite  different  historical  and  theological  frameworks. — D.J.H. 

129.  A.  DEL  Agua  Perez,  “Boletm  de  Literatura  Lucana,”  EstBib  38  (1-2,  ’79-’80)  166-174. 

This  bulletin  of  research  on  Lk-Acts  describes  and  evaluates  recent  books  by  F.  Bovon, 
J.  Kremer  (ed.),  J.  M.  Nutzel,  A.  Buchele,  R.  Meynet,  and  J.  G.  Donders. — D.J.H. 

130.  K.  N.  Giles,  “The  Church  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,”  ScotJournTheol  34  (2,  ’81)  121-146. 

According  to  Luke,  the  church  came  into  existence  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  The 
Evangelist  intended  the  disciples  to  be  seen  as  the  church  in  its  ideal  form:  The  disciples  are  a 
large  group;  they  are  not  the  only  recipients  of  Jesus’  teaching;  their  faults  are  minimized;  their 
confession  is  enunciated;  the  cost  of  discipleship  is  emphasized;  discipleship  becomes  a 
journey;  and  the  twelve  disciples  are  the  twelve  apostles. — D.J.H. 

131.  G.  Lohfink,  “Hat  Jesus  eine  Kirche  gestiftet?”  TheolQuart  161  (2,  ’81)  81-97. 

Did  Jesus,  according  to  Luke,  found  the  church?  If  one  means  by  the  church  a  new 
community  of  faith  beside  or  within  Israel,  the  answer  must  be  no,  because  the  Lukan  Jesus 
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wished  to  assemble  all  Israel,  thus  making  the  church  identical  with  the  true  Israel.  But  even 
though  Jesus  did  not  found  the  church,  he  did  play  the  decisive  role  in  the  process  that  led  to  the 
church.  The  convergence  between  Luke’s  view  of  the  founding  of  the  church  and  modem 
scholarship  on  this  matter  is  astonishingly  great. — D.J.H. 

132.  M.  Rese,  “Neuere  Lukas- Arbeiten.  Bemerkungen  zur  gegenwartigen  Forschungslage,” 
TheolLitZeit  106  (4,  ’81)  225-237. 

Recent  Lukan  research  has  been  marked  by  a  less  favorable  attitude  toward  redaction 
criticism  and  a  more  positive  view  of  Luke’s  theology.  The  commentaries  on  Lk  by  G. 
Schneider,  J.  Ernst,  1.  H.  Marshall,  and  W.  Schmithals,  and  the  studies  by  R.  E.  Brown  on  the 
Lukan  infancy  narrative  and  J.  Jeremias  on  redaction  and  tradition  in  the  Gospel  have  improved 
the  situation,  but  a  large  scientific  commentary  at  the  level  of  E.  Haenchen’s  work  on  Acts 
remains  to  be  done.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  filling  in  gaps  (the  miracle  stories, 
anthropology,  the  Temple,  the  exegesis  of  individual  passages)  and  to  reexamining  old 
questions  (the  Lukan  passion  narrative,  prayer,  eschatology,  the  poor). — D.J.H. 

133.  E.  Touron  del  Pie,  “Maria  en  la  escatologia  de  Lucas,’’  EphMar  31  (3,  ’81)  241-266. 

After  clarifying  the  context  of  Lukan  eschatology,  the  article  discusses  the  eschatological 
significance  attributed  to  Mary  in  the  various  episodes  of  the  Lukan  infancy  narrative  and 
investigates  her  place  in  the  ecclesial  Pentecost  (see  Acts  1:14;  2:  Iff.).  Mary  is  present  in  all 
three  periods  of  salvation  history  (Israel,  Jesus,  the  church)  and  is  related  to  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

134.  M.  M.  B.  Turner,  “Jesus  and  the  Spirit  in  Lucan  Perspective,’’  TynBull  32  (’81)  3-42. 

Luke  was  not  interested  in  presenting  Jesus’  relationship  to  the  Spirit  as  archetypal.  Instead, 
he  stressed  the  unique  aspects  of  the  Spirit’s  work  in  Jesus.  The  Jordan  event  (Lk  3:21-22;  see 
4:16-21;  Acts  10:35-38)  marked  the  inception  of  the  Spirit’s  work  through  Jesus,  empowering 
him  as  eschatological  prophet  to  inaugurate  salvation  for  the  Israel  of  fulfillment  and  to  liberate 
the  afflicted  “poor.’’  The  infancy  narrative  (Lk  1-2)  offers  further  evidence  to  suggest  that,  for 
Luke,  Jesus’  baptismal  anointing  with  the  Spirit  was  purely  an  anointing  to  effect  the  messianic 
liberation  of  the  downtrodden  by  words  and  deeds  of  power.  The  ascension  allowed  Jesus  to 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sense  of  the  authority  to  administer  or  direct  it  (see  Acts 
2:33).— D.J.H. 

135.  F.  D.  Weinert,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Temple  in  Luke-Acts,’’  BihTheolBull  11  (3,  ’81) 
85-89. 

Lk-Acts  shows  a  positive  regard  for  the  Jerusalem  Temple.  According  to  Luke,  the  Temple 
was  an  outstanding  and  genuine  religious  sanctuary,  the  preeminent  place  of  public  worship  and 
religious  teaching  in  Israel.  As  such  it  was  an  important  and  fitting  site  for  communication 
between  God  and  humanity  through  prayer,  prophecy,  and  revelatory  signs  and  visions. 
Although  Luke  considered  the  Temple  historically  dated  and  in  some  sense  provisional,  he 
consistently  edited  his  sources  to  remove  any  suggestion  that  it  was  debased,  materialistic,  or  in 
need  of  a  more  spiritual  replacement. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  §  26-35. 
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Lk  1-5,  §  26-32. 


136.  R.  J.  Dillon,  “Previewing  Luke’s  Project  from  His  Prologue  (Luke  1:1-4),’’  CathBib 
Quart  43  (2,  ’81)  205-227. 

The  statements  in  Lk  1:1-4  about  the  context  of  Luke’s  endeavor,  his  subject  matter, 
procedure  and  standard,  and  purpose  are  examined  in  light  of  Lk-Acts  as  a  whole.  (1)  The 
words  “many  have  undertaken”  should  not  be  strained  to  support  specific  conclusions  about 
Luke’s  sources  or  his  critical  posture  toward  them,  and  the  phrase  “the  events  brought  to 
completion  amongst  us”  must  have  some  other  sense  than  that  they  were  personally  witnessed 
by  the  Evangelist  and  his  circle.  (2)  Luke’s  subject  matter  was  the  saving  events  of  the  past 
brought  to  full  measure  in  him  and  his  contemporaries  by  the  tradition  of  Christ’s  own  Easter 
instruction.  (3)  The  Evangelist’s  “orderly  accounting”  placed  all  the  materials  in  relation  to  the 
totality  of  sacred  history  as  it  came  to  completion  in  the  Easter  Christ.  (4)  The  asphaleia  that 
Luke  induced  in  his  hearers  was  not  the  assurance  that  things  really  happened  as  they  were  told, 
but  that  the  events  as  told  fall  into  God’s  plan  of  salvation  and  are  therefore  truly  saving  events 
to  which  each  listener  must  respond. — D.J.H. 

137.  A.  DEL  Agua  Perez,  “El  cumplimiento  del  Reino  de  Dios  en  la  misidn  de  Jesiis:  Programa 
del  Evangelio  de  Lucas  (Lc.  4,  14-44),”  EstBib  38  (3-4,  ’79-’80)  269-293. 

Redactional  study  of  Lk  4:14-44  shows  that,  in  place  of  the  summary  in  Mk  l:14b-15,  Luke 
has  arranged  the  scenes  at  Nazareth  and  Capernaum  so  that  they  serve  as  a  programmatic 
explication  of  his  notion  of  the  kingdom,  interpreting  and  actualizing  for  his  time  the  text  of  Mk 
1:14b- 15.  The  deras  peser  in  the  form  of  a  homiletic  targum  (vv.  16-30)  and  the  action  at 
Capernaum  (vv.  31-41)  have  the  double  function  of  actualizing  Isa  61: 1-2  and  Mk  1: 14b-15.  As  a 
programmatic  section,  Lk  4: 1-44  presents  the  Lukan  work  as  a  kerygmatic  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  revising  it  and  inserting  it  into  the  history  of  salvation.  In  effect,  the  emphasis 
of  the  apostolic  preaching  has  shifted  from  the  eschatological  kingdom  of  God  to  the  risen  and 
exalted  Lord.  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  constitutes  the  great  event  through  which  God  establishes 
his  reign  over  the  world. — M.P.H. 

138.  [Lk  5:1-11]  G.  E.  Rice,  “Luke’s  Thematic  Use  of  the  Call  to  Discipleship,” 
AndUnivSemStud  19  (1,  ’81)  51-58. 

The  call  of  the  first  disciples  in  Lk  5:1-11  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  fulfillment  of  Isa 
61:1-2;  58:6  proclaimed  in  Lk  4:16-30.  Luke  arranged  the  pericopes  in  4:31-6:11  to  illustrate 
release  from  the  power  of  Satan  (4:31-44),  the  power  of  sin  (5:1-32),  and  cultic  traditions 
(5:33-6: 1 1).  Peter’s  confession  of  his  sinfulness  (5:1-1 1)  is  followed  by  passages  about  leprosy 
as  a  symbol  of  sin  (5:12-16),  Jesus’  authority  to  deal  with  the  paralytic’s  sin  (5:17-26),  and  the 
offer  of  the  gospel  to  sinners  (5:27-32). — D.J.H. 

139.  E.  Isaac,  “Another  Note  on  Luke  6:1,”  JournBibLit  100  (1,  ’81)  96-97. 

The  classical  Ethiopic  practice  of  referring  to  the  Jewish  (as  opposed  to  the  Christian) 
Sabbath  as  “the  first  Sabbath”  suggests  that  the  reading  deuteroprotg  or  deuterg  protg  in  Lk 
6: 1  was  a  marginal  note  made  by  a  Jewish-Christian  reader  or  scribe  who  came  from  a  circle  in 
which  the  expression  denoted  Saturday. — D.J.H. 

Lk  7:18-23,  §  26-92. 
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140.  [Lk  8:5-15]  T.  Houston,  “Preaching  to  the  People  of  Luke’s  Time  Today,’’  CkristToday 
25  (10,  ’81)  731-734. 

The  parable  of  the  sower  in  Lk  8:5-15  is  Jesus’  major  reflection  on  the  different  kinds  of 
hearers  he  detected  in  the  vast  number  of  people  to  whom  he  spoke.— D.J.H. 

Lk  9:28-36,  §  26-119. 

141.  [Lk  9:5 1-18: 14]  M.  S.  Enslin,  “The  Samaritan  Ministry  and  Mission,’’  HebUnCollAnnSX 
(’80)  29-38. 

The  most  appropriate  designation  for  the  so-called  great  interpolation  in  Lk  9:5 1-18: 14  is  “the 
Samaritan  ministry.’’  The  initial  rejection  at  the  Samaritan  village,  the  two  doublets  (the  healing 
of  the  Samaritan  leper,  and  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples),  the  rewriting  of  stories  he  had 
already  used,  and  the  awkward  reference  to  Samaritans  (especially  in  Lk  10:25-37)  suggest  that 
the  section  was  not  taken  over  by  Luke  but  was  constructed  by  him.  With  his  account  of  the 
Samaritan  ministry,  the  Evangelist  intended  to  indicate  Jesus’  anticipation  and  blessing  of  the 
Gentile  mission. — D.J.H. 

142.  [Lk  9:51-18: 14]  J.  W.  Wenham,  “Synoptic  Independence  and  the  Origin  of  Luke’s  Travel 
Narrative,”  NTStud  27  (4,  ’81)  507-515. 

Both  the  order  of  the  material  and  the  wording  tell  against  the  derivation  of  the  Lukan  travel 
narrative  (Lk  9:5 1-18: 14)  from  Q  or  Mt.  Every  passage  in  the  narrative  that  is  attributed  to  Q  or 
Mt  could  quite  well  have  come  from  Jesus  the  preacher,  who  on  one  occasion  would  have  used 
one  form  and  on  another  the  other.  The  hypothesis  that  the  travel  narrative  as  a  whole  came  to 
Luke  from  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  fits  the  claims  of  the  narrative,  fits  Luke’s  claims  for  his 
sources,  explains  the  extraordinary  interest  in  the  mission  of  the  seventy,  explains  the  order  of 
the  material,  and  accounts  for  the  verbal  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  between  Lk  and 
Mt.— D.J.H. 

143.  W.  Klassen,  “  ’A  Child  of  Peace’  (Luke  10.  6)  in  First  Century  Context,”  NTStud  27 
(4,  ’81)  488-506. 

The  Stoic  writers  Musonius  Rufus  and  Epictetus,  like  the  NT  writers,  were  concerned  with 
peace  here  and  now  rather  than  a  universal,  eternal  peace  in  the  future;  they  also  shared  a 
certain  apolitical  stance  with  the  NT  writers.  Both  groups  held  that,  as  one  recognized  the 
resources  available  to  live  at  peace  with  oneself  and  the  divine  intention  in  life,  peace  could 
result.  The  fundamental  difference  was  the  Christian  belief  that  God  had  reconciled  humanity  to 
himself  in  Jesus.  Jesus  saw  the  “child  of  peace”  (Lk  10:6)  as  bom  of  peace  and  destined  for  the 
peace  of  others. — D.J.H. 

144.  J.  R.  Royse,  “A  Philonic  Use  of  pandocheion  (Luke  x  34),”  NovTest  23  (3,  ’81)  193-194. 

Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  W.  Bauer,  pandocheion  (“inn”)  occurs  in  a  Greek  fragment 
containing  a  brief  portion  of  Philo’s  Quaestiones  et  solutiones  in  Genesin  4:33.  The  Armenian 
version  simply  transliterates  the  term  as  pandoki.  Philo  portrays  the  pandocheion  in  a  rather 
negative  light. — D.J.H. 

Lk  16:16,  §  26-93. 
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145.  A.  Feuillet,  “La  double  venue  du  Regne  de  Dieu  et  du  Fils  de  Thomme  en  Luc  XVII, 
20-XVIII,  8.  Recherches  sur  I’eschatologie  des  Synoptiques,”  RevThom  81  (1,  ’81)  5-33. 

Jesus’  saying  to  the  Pharisees  in  Lk  17:20-21  conceives  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  present 
gift  and  a  spiritual  reality  within  human  souls.  His  discourse  to  the  disciples  in  17:22-37  and  its 
parabolic  completion  in  18: 1-8  develop  the  interrelation  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  70  and  the  final  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  future  [see  §  25-102].  The  intervention  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  our  history  signifies  simultaneously  presence  and  expectation. — D.J.H. 

146.  [Lk  19: 1-10]  J.  O’Hanlon,  “The  Story  of  Zacchaeus  and  the  Lukan  Ethic,’’ 

12  (’81)  2-26. 

The  vocabulary,  style,  structure,  and  theology  of  Lk  19:1-10  indicate  that  the  Zacchaeus 
story  is  a  thoroughly  Lukan  piece  of  work.  The  story  reflects,  clarifies,  and  summarizes  much 
of  the  material  in  the  Lukan  travel  narrative.  Many  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Plain  show  up  in  the  Zacchaeus  story,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  ethic  of  Lk  6:20-49  is 
consistently  illustrated  in  the  Lukan  travel  narrative  as  the  unfolding  of  a  program. — D.J.H. 

Lk  20:37-38,  §  26-97. 

147.  M.  Mahoney,  “Luke  21:14-15:  Editorial  Rewriting  or  Authenticity?’’  IrTheolQuart  41  (3, 
’80)  220-238. 

The  theory  that  Lk  21:14-15  is  a  rewriting  of  Mk  13:11  should  be  rejected.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  maintaining  that  the  Lukan  version  represents  a  Semitic  form  echoing  Ps  49:3  and 
Isa  50:8,  and  that  it  appears  in  a  paradosis  (see  Lk  1:2)  derived  mediately  or  immediately  from 
an  Aramaic  milieu.  After  examining  the  circumstances  and  purposes  of  the  aid  promised  in  the 
saying,  the  article  discusses  the  announcement,  the  required  disposition,  the  promise  of  aid,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  aid. — D.J.H. 

148.  [Lk  22:47-23:49]  G.  E.  Rice,  “The  Role  of  the  Populace  in  the  Passion  Narrative  of  Luke 
in  Codex  Bezae,’’  AndUnivSemStud  19  (2,  ’81)  147-153. 

In  its  version  of  the  Lukan  passion  narrative.  Codex  Bezae  (D)  portrays  the  populace  of 
Jerusalem  as  actively  rejecting  Jesus’  proclaimed  mission  as  divine  savior.  The  people 
participate  in  Jesus’  arrest  (22:47;  23:13),  demand  his  crucifixion  (23:18-25),  and  mock  and 
defiantly  challenge  him  to  save  himself  (23:35).  Their  belligerent  attitude  is  emphasized  further 
by  alterations  in  the  words  of  the  soldiers  and  by  the  omission  of  the  blasphemous  words  of  the 
unrepentant  thief  (23:36-37,  39). — D.J.H. 

John 

'  149.  J.  M.  Bassler,  “The  Galileans:  A  Neglected  Factor  in  Johannine  Community  Research,’’ 

CathBibQuart  43  (2,  ’81)  243-257. 

Although  the  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  made  to  support  a  dichotomy  between  the  regions  of 
Galilee  and  Judea,  a  restatement  of  this  dichotomy  in  terms  of  Galilaioi  (those  who  receive  the 
Word)  and  loudaioi  (those  who  reject  it)  can  be  profitably  incorporated  into  a  bi-level  reading  of 
the  text.  Throughout  the  various  stages  of  the  Johannine  community’s  history  as  reconstructed 
1  by  J.  L.  Martyn  and  R.  E.  Brown,  the  epithet  “Galileans”  appears  as  a  consistent,  but  flexible, 
positive  counterpart  to  the  negatively  charged  term  loudaioi.  Originating  as  a  traditional 
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designation  for  the  followers  of  Jesus,  Galilaioi  evolved  into  a  tag  for  those  who  within  or 
(somewhat  later)  without  the  synagogue  responded  favorably  to  the  Johannine  message  about 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 


150.  J.  Becker,  “Zur  gegenwartigen  Auslegung  des  Johannesevangeliums,”  Der  Evangelische 
Erzieher  [Frankfurt/M.]  33  (3,  ’81)  169-184. 

After  characterizing  the  general  state  of  research  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  the  article  surveys  recent  scholarship  regarding  the  literary  shape  of  the  text,  the 
historical  situation,  the  history-of-religions  problem,  and  theological  questions.  [The  same  issue 
contains  articles  on  the  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  religious  education  by  H.  Schroer 
(pp.  185-201),  H.  Aschermann  (pp.  201-212),  and  G.  Sieg  (pp.  212-224).] — D.J.H. 

151.  G.  L.  Borchert,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  and  Its  Theological  Impact,”  RevExp  78  (2,  ’81) 
249-258. 

After  remarks  on  the  gnostic  misuse  of  Johannine  theology,  the  article  surveys  recent 
scholarship  on  introductory  issues  and  interpretation  and  then  draws  implications  concerning 
Johannine  vocabulary,  Johannine  theology,  the  relation  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  matters  of  introduction. — D.J.H. 

152.  B.  Buby,  “The  Commitment  of  Faith  and  Love  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  RevRel  40  (4,  ’81) 
561-567. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  themes  of  faith  and  love  are  expressed  through  the  dynamism  of  the 
verbs  pisteuein  and  agapan.  In  the  Book  of  Signs  (chaps.  1-12)  the  emphasis  is  on  commitment 
through  belief  in  Jesus;  in  the  Book  of  Glory  (chaps.  13-20[21])  it  is  on  the  commitment  of 
love. — D.J.H. 

153.  U.  Busse,  “Ernst  Haenchen  und  sein  Johanneskommentar.  Biographische  Notizen  und 
Skizzen  zu  seiner  johanneischen  Theologie,”  EphTheolLov  57  (1,  ’81)  125-143. 

The  editor  of  E.  Haenchen’s  Das  Johannesevangelium  (1980)  provides  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author,  explains  how  the  manuscripts  that  he  left  were  edited  for  publication  as  a 
commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  outlines  his  theological  and  literary-critical  approaches  to 
Johannine  exegesis  in  comparison  with  the  approaches  of  R.  Bultmann  and  E.  Kasemann,  and 
discusses  some  areas  in  Johannine  research  that  need  further  attention. — D.J.H. 

154.  A.  Edanad,  “Johannine  Vision  of  Covenant  Community,”  Jeevadhara  11  (62,  ’81) 
127-140. 

Despite  the  rarity  of  covenant  terminology  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Johannine  epistles, 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  seen  as  constituting  an  intimate  community,  indeed  the 
covenant  community. — D.J.H. 

155.  N.  Flanagan,  “The  Gospel  of  John  as  Drama,”  BibToday  19  (4,  ’81)  264-270. 

Outstanding  examples  of  dramatic  artistry  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  include  the  stories  of  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  (chap.  4),  the  man  born  blind  (chap.  9),  Lazarus  (chap.  1 1),  and 
the  resurrection  (chap.  20).  Each  of  these  incidents  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  short,  powerful 
play.  An  example  of  what  can  be  done  dramatically  with  chap.  20  concludes  the  article. — 
D.J.H. 
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156.  K.  P.  M.  Kuzenzama,  “La  conception  johannique  de  la  ‘montee-descente’  du  Fils  de 
THomme.  Etude  semantique,”  RevAfricTheol  1  (2,  ’77)  207-218. 

After  a  semantic  analysis  of  anabaind  (“ascend”)  and  katabaind  (“descend”)  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  article  synthesizes  the  Johannine  association  of  these  two  concepts  in  the  following 
way:  Because  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  descended  from  heaven,  he  is  the  revealer  who  gives 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  One;  by  returning  to  heaven,  Christ  manifests  his  heavenly 
origin  and  personality  as  worthy  of  human  confidence. — D.J.H. 

157.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Towards  a  Symbolic  Reading  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  NTStud  27 
(4,  ’81)  439-456. 

The  only  viable  reading  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  one  that,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view, 
discovers  the  relation  between  the  present  reality  of  the  Spirit  and  the  time  past  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  John  manifested  the  unity  of  these  two  times  and  milieus  by  presenting  himself  as  a 
writer  of  dialogues.  This  approach  to  a  symbolic  reading  of  the  Gospel  is  illustrated  by 
discussions  of  the  sign  of  the  Temple  (Jn  2:13-22),  the  saying  to  Nicodemus  about  being  reborn 
of  water  and  Spirit  (3:5),  and  part  of  the  bread-of-life  discourse  (6:53-58). — D.J.H. 

158.  A.  G.  Martin,  “Les  relations  du  Pere  et  du  Fils  dans  I’evangile  selon  saint  Jean,”  RevRef 
32  (1,  ’81)  23-39. 

This  investigation  of  the  relationship  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
considers  passages  that  (1)  express  the  unity  of  the  persons,  (2)  express  the  difference  between 
the  persons,  and  (3)  compare  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  the  relationship 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Evangelist  seems  to  have  been  more  interested  in 
developing  the  persons  than  in  insisting  on  the  divine  unity.  He  sought  to  remind  Christians  of 
their  fundamental  stance  before  God,  not  to  produce  a  theoretical  treatise  on  the  Trinity. — 
D.J.H. 

159.  K.  Matsunaga,  “Is  John’s  Gospel  Anti-Sacramental? — A  New  Solution  in  the  Light  of 
the  Evangelist’s  Milieu,”  NTStud  27  (4,  ’81)  516-524. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  antisacramental.  The  presence  of  “dropouts”  from  John’s  church 
because  of  the  “word  of  Jesus”  forced  the  Evangelist  to  omit  the  accounts  of  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  and  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  since  the  sacraments  could  no  longer  authenticate 
true  discipleship.  The  spiritualizing  of  the  sacraments  was  an  outcome  of  the  historical  milieu  of 
the  Evangelist,  who  intended  to  establish  the  Johannine  kerygma  that  confessed  a  high 
Christology,  and  to  give  new  qualifications  for  true  discipleship  (the  union  of  God,  Jesus,  and 
disciples  in  love). — D.J.H. 

160.  D.  Munoz  Leon,  “Las  fuentes  y  estadios  de  composicidn  del  cuarto  Evangelio  segiin 
Boismard-Lamouille.  Consideracidn  general  sobre  los  distintos  niveles,”  EstBib  38  (1-2, 
’79-’80)  57-96. 

M.-E.  Boismard  and  A.  Lamouille  distinguish  four  stages  in  the  composition  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Their  theory  could  be  acceptable  if  (1)  by  Document  C  they  mean  an  ancient  Johannine 
tradition  in  some  way  independent  of  the  Synoptic  tradition;  (2)  by  John  II-A  they  mean  an  early 
elaboration  of  older  material  in  the  form  of  a  Gospel  in  a  Palestinian  medium;  (3)  by  John  II-B 
they  mean  the  later  form  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  influenced  by  the  Johannine  school’s  contact 
with  a  non-Palestinian  environment,  probably  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus);  and  (4)  by  John  III  they 
mean  the  finishing  touches  and  additions  made  by  an  editor  after  the  death  of  the  author  of  the 
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Gospel.  But  their  reconstruction  of  the  content  and  order  of  Document  C  and  John  II-A  implies 
a  “documentalist”  conception  of  the  stages  that  seems  inappropriate  for  a  living  tradition.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  text  with  the  distinct  levels  proposed  by  them,  it  is  necessary  to  dissect  the 
Gospel  subjectively,  eliminating  the  distinctive  features  of  theology  or  vocabulary  that  pose 
difficulties  for  the  theory.  The  anomalous  phenomena  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (such  as  duplica¬ 
tion,  the  diverse  terminology  used  by  the  adversaries  of  Jesus,  and  distinct  eschatological 
perspectives)  do  not  offer  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  Document  C  and  John  II-A 
as  they  appear  in  the  work  of  Boismard  and  Lamouille.  There  are  excursuses  on  a  synoptic 
picture  of  Document  C  and  John  II-A  and  on  stylistic  characteristics  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
according  to  Boismard  and  Lamouille. — M.P.H. 

161.  R.  W.  Paschal,  “Sacramental  Symbolism  and  Physical  Imagery  in  the  Gospel  of  John,” 
TynBull  32  (’81)  151-176. 

After  discussing  symbolism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  article  investigates  the  possibly 
sacramental  symbolism  in  several  passages  (2:1-12;  9:1-41;  3:5;  6:51-58;  13:1-20;  15:1-12; 
19:34-35).  John  used  the  sacraments  primarily  as  symbols  to  explain  the  meaning  of  Jesus’ 
mission  and  of  Christian  discipleship.  Thus  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconstruct  John’s  sacramental 
theology  on  the  basis  of  his  use  of  the  sacraments  as  symbols.  Neither  the  hypersacramental  nor 
the  antisacramental  approach  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  deals  satisfactorily  with  the  text. — D.J.H. 

162.  J.  Redford,  “Preparing  the  Way:  John  the  Baptist,”  ClerRev  66  (6,  ’81)  193-200. 

The  Fourth  Gospel’s  account  of  John  the  Baptist  must  be  accepted  as  historical  when  it 
affirms  that  (1)  John  did  not  know  that  Jesus  was  the  “coming  one”  before  the  baptism  and  its 
attendant  theophany,  and  (2)  John  knew  after  the  baptism  that  Jesus  was  the  supernatural, 
preexistent  “coming  one.”  Nevertheless,  John’s  prophetic  ideas  needed  purification,  for  Jesus’ 
actions  must  have  seemed  a  long  way  from  John’s  expectation  of  the  all-conquering 
Melchizedek  (see  1  IQMelch)  or  any  other  quasi-divine  figure  of  Qumran  anticipation. — D.J.H. 

163.  F.  F.  Segovia,  “The  Love  and  Hatred  of  Jesus  and  Johannine  Sectarianism,” 
CathBibQuart  43  (2,  ’81)  258-272. 

Examination  of  the  references  to  love  and  hatred  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  indicates  that 
the  relationship  is  always  defined  or  presented  in  terms  of  belief  in  Jesus  and  his  claims,  or  its 
opposite,  unbelief:  To  love  Jesus  means  to  believe  in  him.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  definitions 
of  such  love  given  in  the  farewell  discourse  (14:15,  21,  23,  24,  28),  but  also  of  the  scattered 
references  in  chaps.  1-12  (3:19,  20;  7:7;  8:42;  12:43).  These  passages  presuppose  and  reflect 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  bitter  struggle  between  the  Johannine  community  and  its  parent 
synagogue(s).  They  confirm  the  recent  and  frequent  opinion  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
sectarian  document,  and  the  Johannine  community  a  sectarian  group. — D.J.H. 

164.  M.  Vellanickal,  “The  Johannine  Concept  of  Righteousness  or  Dharma,”  Bible- 
bhashyam  6  (4,  ’80)  382-394. 

The  fact  that  John  presented  righteousness  as  the  fruit  and  manifestation  of  Christ’s  divine 
sonship  and  our  divine  filiation  through  him  (see  Jn  16:8-10;  1  Jn  2:29-3: 10)  shows  that,  for  the 
Evangelist,  it  was  not  merely  a  moral  virtue.  Righteousness,  or  triumph  over  sin,  involved  the 
very  essence  of  Jesus’  being  and  activity  as  the  Son  of  God.  In  its  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
condition  of  life  as  children  of  God,  the  Johannine  concept  of  righteousness  has  something  in 
common  with  the  idea  of  dharma  in  the  Indian  tradition. — D.J.H. 
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165.  J.  Wanke,  “Maria  im  vierten  Evangelium,”  TheolPraktQuart  129  (2,  ’81)  105-113. 

In  Jn  2:1-11  the  mother  of  Jesus  represents  those  who  wait,  pray,  and  long  for  God’s  gift  of 
salvation.  In  Jn  19:25-27  she  represents  the  community  of  salvation,  i.e.  those  who  have 
received  salvation  in  faith  from  the  risen  Lord.  Thus  Mary  belongs  on  the  side  of  those  who 
receive  salvation,  serves  as  a  model  of  the  NT  people  of  God,  and  refers  to  the  Lord  present  in 
the  witness  of  Scripture. — D.J.H. 

Jn,  §§  26-128,  359. 

166.  [Jn  1:29]  G.  L.  Carey,  “The  Lamb  of  God  and  Atonement  Theories,’’  TynBull  32  (’81) 
97-122. 

The  OT  passages  about  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  Suffering  Servant  provide  the  most  likely 
background  to  Jn  1:29,  but  for  the  Evangelist  the  combination  of  theological  ideas  was  more 
important  than  any  specific  OT  text.  By  describing  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  John  presented 
him  as  God’s  Son  sent  to  accomplish  his  Father’s  will,  to  redeem  humanity,  and  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  the  world.  The  image  of  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  expressed  his  humiliation,  his  sinlessness, 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  death. — D.J.H. 

167.  V.  Parkin,  “‘On  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee’  (John  2.1),’’ 
IrBibStud  3  (3,  ’81)  134-144. 

Inquiry  into  the  implications  of  Jn  2:  la  suggests  that  (1)  the  day  of  the  wedding  at  Cana  was 
the  sixth  day  in  the  pattern  that  John  gave  to  the  material  in  1 : 19-2: 1 ;  (2)  this  day  was  associated 
with  the  sixth  day  of  the  creation  narrative  in  Genesis  1,  and  also  with  the  sixth  day  of  the 
passion  of  Jesus;  and  (3)  there  were  five  witnesses  at  Cana,  and  also  at  Golgotha  (see 
19:35).— D.J.H. 

168.  J.  Wilson,  “The  Integrity  of  John  3:22-36,’’  JournStudNT  10  (’81)  34-41. 

Jn  3: 1-36  can  be  divided  into  two  parallel  sections  (vv.  1-21  and  24-36),  with  vv.  22-23  serving 
as  a  literary  bridge.  In  vv.  24-36  John  the  Baptist  affirms  all  that  Jesus  has  testified  about  himself 
in  vv.  1-21.  The  passage  is  thus  an  example  of  subtle,  evangelistic  polemics. — D.J.H. 

169.  K.  P.  M.  Kuzenzama,  “Jn  5-6  ou  Jn  6-5?  Une  question  embarrassante  de  critique 
litteraire,”  RevAfricTheol  3  (5,  ’79)  61-69. 

Johannine  scholars  who  wish  to  reverse  the  order  of  chaps.  5  and  6  appeal  especially  to  the 
chronological  and  geographical  data;  those  who  support  the  traditional  order  stress  the 
I  sequence  of  theological  ideas.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  changing  the  order  are  not  decisive, 
but  this  conclusion  should  not  rule  out  further  investigation  of  the  problem. — D.J.H. 

170.  S.  Bacchiocchi,  “John  5:17:  Negation  or  Clarification  of  the  Sabbath?’’  AndUniv 
SemStud  19  (1,  ’81)  3-19. 

There  has  been  a  consistent  tendency  among  biblical  interpreters  to  understand  Christ’s 
statement  in  Jn  5: 17  (“my  Father  is  working  until  now  and  I  am  working’’)  as  overthrowing  the 
Sabbath  commandment.  But  the  adverbial  phrase  “until  now’’  must  be  taken  as  a  reference  to 
the  culmination  of  God’s  activity,  and  “working  until  now’’  refers  to  the  works  of  salvation 
accomplished  by  the  Father  through  the  Son.  Jesus’  act  of  healing  (5:2-9)  represents  a  link  in  the 
I  great  chain  of  God’s  saving  acts  here  on  earth.  Consequently  it  does  not  contradict,  but  rather 
!  fulfills,  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath. — D.J.H. 
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171.  U.  C.  VON  Wahlde,  “The  Witnesses  to  Jesus  in  John  5:31-40  and  Belief  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,”  CathBibQuart  43  (3,  ’81)  385-404. 

The  witness  of  the  Father  mentioned  in  Jn  5:37-38  is  precisely  the  word  of  the  Father  that  he 
has  given  to  Jesus  and  that  Jesus  gives  to  the  world.  The  Jews  fail  to  have  the  word  of  God 
abiding  in  them  because  they  fail  to  believe  Jesus.  This  interpretation  has  important  implica¬ 
tions  for  understanding  the  discourses  with  the  Jews  (6:31-59;  8:13-59;  10:22-39),  the  belief  of 
the  disciples  (1:35-2:22),  and  the  conviction  of  the  world  by  the  witnesses  (15:23-25).— D.J. FI. 

172.  G.  Segalla,  “Un  appello  alia  perseveranza  nella  fede  in  Gv  8,31-32?”  Biblica  62  (3,  ’81) 
387-389. 

Both  J.  Swetnam’s  proposal  [§  24-842]  to  translate  pepisteukotas  in  Jn  8:31a  as  a  pluperfect 
and  his  distinguishing  of  two  groups  in  8:30  and  8:31a  are  acceptable.  But  his  interpretation  of 
the  term  as  referring  to  Jews  who  no  longer  believe  in  Jesus  is  not  convincing.  Rather,  the  word 
seems  to  refer  to  Jewish  Christians  who  are  invited  to  persevere  in  their  faith. — D.J.H. 

173.  C.  A.  Evans,  “The  Voice  from  Heaven:  A  Note  on  John  12:28,”  CathBibQuart  43 
(3,  ’81)  405-408. 

If  the  Servant  Song  in  Isaiah  52-53  lies  behind  the  Evangelist’s  theology  of  Jesus’  glorification 
and  exaltation  in  Jn  12:27-36  (see  12:23),  then  it  is  plausible  to  explain  the  voice  from  heaven  in 
12:28  as  a  detail  in  the  story  line  derived  from  Isa  52:6.  The  people  are  to  recognize  the  Lord’s 
name  “in  that  day”  and  know  that  it  is  he  who  speaks. — D.J.H. 

174.  [Jn  13-17]  J.  Painter,  “The  Farewell  Discourses  and  the  History  of  Johannine  Christian¬ 
ity,”  NTStud  27  (4,  ’81)  525-543. 

The  Evangelist  composed  not  one  but  three  versions  of  the  farewell  discourse  (13:31-14:31; 
15:l-16:4a;  16:4b-33).  The  way  the  second  and  third  versions  build  on  the  first  suggests  that 
they  are  new  versions  of  it.  Each  version  reflects  a  particular  situation  of  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  Johannine  Christians.  The  Evangelist  later  added  chap.  17,  which  is  new  material  and  not 
another  version  of  the  discourse.  Four  lines  of  evidence  and  argument  are  offered  to  support 
this  hypothesis:  apparent  dislocation  or  breaks,  stylistic  and  word-thematic  patterns  of 
relationship  and  their  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  discourse,  historical  reflections  in  the 
strata  of  the  discourses,  and  correspondingly  reformulated  teaching  material. — D.J.H. 

175.  A.  Niccacci,  “Esame  letterario  di  Gv  15-16,”  Antonianum  56  (1,  ’81)  43-71. 

This  analysis  of  the  literary  structure  of  Jn  15-16  follows  the  pattern  established  in  Niccacci’s 
previous  analyses  of  Jn  13:1-38  [§  21-451]  and  Jn  14:1-31  [§  23-521].  Three  major  divisions  are 
discerned  in  chaps.  15-16(15:1-17;  15:18-16:15;  16:16-33).  Each  division  is  shown  to  consist  of 
two  parts  (15:1-7  and  15:8-17;  15:18-27  and  16:1-15;  16:16-24  and  16:25-33).  The  material  is 
intricately  arranged  according  to  various  verbal  and  thematic  devices.  A  concluding  section 
treats  the  five  sayings  about  the  Paraclete  (14:16-17,  26;  15:26-27;  16:7b-ll,  13-15). — D.J.H. 

176.  F.  Neirynck,  “La  traduction  d’un  verset  johannique:  Jn  19,27b,”  EphTheolLov  57 
(1,  ’81)  83-106. 

Continuing  the  discussion  of  Jn  19:27b  begun  by  I.  de  la  Potterie  [§  19-164]  and  taken  up  by 
Neirynck  [§  24-848],  this  article  summarizes  and  comments  on  de  la  Potterie’s  recent  rejoinder 
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[§  25-536]  under  the  following  general  headings:  the  history  of  interpretation,  the  “parallels”  to 
Jn  19:27b,  and  the  exegesis  of  Jn  19:27b. — D.J.H. 

177.  J.  Seynaeve,  “Les  citations  scripturaires  en  Jn.,  19,  36-37:  une  preuve  en  faveur  de  la 
typologie  de  I’Agneau  pascal?”  RevAfricTheol  1(1,  ’77)  67-76. 

The  OT  passage  quoted  in  Jn  19:36  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  Jesus’  bones  is  most 
likely  Ps  34(33):21.  In  Jn  19:37  the  Evangelist  adapted  Zech  12:10  in  light  of  his  theological 
views.  In  neither  case  is  it  exegetically  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  typology  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb. — D.J.H. 

178.  R.  Mercier,  “Lo  que  ‘el  otro  discipulo’  vio  en  la  tumba  vacia.  Juan  20,  5-7,”  RevistBib  43 
(1,  ’81)  3-32. 

This  synthesis  of  research  on  Jn  20:5-7  gives  special  attention  to  A.  Feuillet’s  views  [§§  21- 
795;  22-150]  on  the  identification  of  the  othonia  and  the  soudarion,  their  location,  and  their 
disposition.  It  also  notes  the  variations  in  nine  Spanish  translations  of  the  text,  the  structural 
relationship  between  Jn  20: 1-10  and  20: 1 1-18,  the  objections  to  the  new  translation  proposed  in 
the  article,  and  the  theological  consequences. — D.J.H. 

179.  J.  R.  Mantey,  '‘Distorted  Translations  in  John  20:23;  Matthew  16:18-19  and  18:18,” 
RevExp  78  (3,  ’81)  409-416. 

The  witness  of  many  recent  translations,  the  views  of  an  increasing  number  of  scholarly 
commentators,  and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Greek  grammarians  indicate  that  literal 
translations  of  the  verbs  in  the  perfect  tense  in  Jn  20:23  (“have  been  forgiven”)  and  in  the  future 
perfect  tense  in  Mt  16:19  and  18:18  (“shall  have  been  bound  .  .  .  shall  have  been  loosed”)  are 
the  only  accurate  renderings. — D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

I  180.  S.  EtoCKX,  “Luc  a-t-il  ete  le  compagnon  d’apostolat  de  Paul?”  NouvRevTheol  103  (3,  ’81) 
385-400. 

1 

The  “we ’’-passages  do  not  prove  that  Luke  was  at  Paul’s  side  during  all  the  events  described 
I  in  Acts  16-21  and  27-28.  Rather,  these  chapters  seem  to  represent  Luke’s  redaction  of 
[!  Timothy’s  travel  journal.  Luke  was  with  Paul  only  when  the  latter  was  a  prisoner  in  Rome  in 
A.D.  56-58  and  67.— D.J.H. 

181.  F.  G.  Downing,  “Ethical  Pagan  Theism  and  the  Speeches  in  Acts,”  NTStud  27  (4,  ’81) 
544-563. 

In  the  speeches  in  Acts,  Luke  portrayed  the  teaching  of  the  Christians  as  a  creditable  variant 
'  of  the  ethical-providential  monotheism  that  educated  pagans  might  be  expected  to  attend  to 
I  respectfully.  Comparison  of  these  speeches  with  speeches  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  and 
i '  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  shows  that  the  criteria  for  selection  and  emphasis  were  drawn  from 
»  the  range  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  already  present  among  a  high-minded  pagan  readership.  Many 
I  of  the  speeches  follow  a  broad  common  outline:  (1)  God  is  powerful;  (2)  we  must  therefore  be 
ii  virtuous,  keeping  the  ancient  rules;  (3)  we  shall  then  enjoy  the  good  life  and  (4)  escape  the 
unpleasant  alternatives. — D.J.H. 
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Acts,  §§  26-35,  126-129,  131,  133-135,  205-206. 


182.  [Acts  2-13]  J.  Schmitt,  “Les  discours  missionnaires  des  Actes  et  I’histoire  des  traditions 
prepauliniennes,”  RechSciRel  69  (2,  ’81)  165-180. 

In  the  light  of  recent  research  (especially  U.  Wilckens,  Die  Missionsreden  der  Apostel- 
geschichte  [1961;  3rd  ed.,  1974]),  the  development  of  the  traditions  underlying  Acts  2-13  and 
1  Cor  15:3b-5  is  traced.  The  discourses  to  the  Jews  in  Acts  were  rooted  in  the  missionary 
dialogue  of  Hellenistic-Jewish  Christianity  with  the  Palestinian  synagogues. — D.J.H. 

183.  J.  C.  Davis,  “Another  Look  at  the  Relationship  Between  Baptism  and  Forgiveness  of  Sins 
in  Acts  2:38,”  RestorQuart  24  (2,  ’81)  80-88. 

The  case  for  the  causal  interpretation  of  eis  in  Acts  2:38  and  baptism  “because  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins”  is  without  real  foundation  in  Greek  grammar  or  biblical  theology.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purposive  understanding  of  eis  in  the  passage  is  well  established.  In  the  NT 
forgiveness  follows  baptism. — D.J.H. 

184.  M.-E.  Boismard,  “Le  martyre  d’Etienne.  Actes  6, 8-8,2,”  RechSciRel 69  (2,  ’81)  181-194. 

The  relation  between  speech  and  narrative  in  Acts  6:8-8:2  makes  it  possible  to  distinguish 
two  levels  of  composition.  The  first  level  corresponds  to  the  accusations  brought  against 
Stephen  in  6:11;  the  second  corresponds  to  the  accusations  made  against  him  before  the 
Sanhedrin  in  6:13-14.  The  primitive  text  consisted  of  a  short  speech  (7:35-41,  51-52),  which  can 
still  be  recognized  beneath  the  amplifications  on  the  second  level  that  are  undoubtedly  due  to 
Lukan  redaction. — D.J.H. 

185.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  “Moses  Typology  and  the  Sectarian  Nature  of  Early  Christian 
Anti-Judaism:  A  Study  in  Acts  7,”  JournStudNT  12  (’81)  27-52. 

Examination  of  the  polemic  in  Acts  7,  and  especially  Stephen’s  appeal  to  the  example  of 
Moses,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  its  earliest  stages  the  anti-Judaism  of  the  NT  was  an 
expression  not  of  anti-Semitism,  but  of  the  sectarian  remnant-mentality  that  was  a  common 
feature  of  the  diverse  movements  within  Second  Temple  Judaism. — D.J.H. 

186.  [Acts  8:26-40]  P.  de  Meester,  “‘Philippe  et  I’eunuque  e'thiopien’  ou  ‘Le  bapteme  d’un 
pelerin  de  Nubie’?”  NouvRevTheol  103  (3,  ’81)  360-374. 

The  pilgrim  described  in  Acts  8:26-40  was  a  Nubian  from  the  biblical  land  of  Cush,  who  was 
the  chancellor  or  finance  minister  for  Candace.  The  account  of  his  baptism  is  chiastically 
structured  around  the  quotation  in  vv.  32-33  from  Isa  53:7-8  regarding  the  Suffering  Servant. 
Luke  portrayed  this  Nubian  official  as  riding  joyfully  toward  Africa  in  an  Egyptian  chariot  long 
before  Paul  had  been  launched  on  the  imperial  highways  of  Asia  and  Europe. — D.J.H. 

187.  Monsengwo  Pasinya,  “Antioche,  berceau  de  I’Eglise  des  Gentils?  Act  11,  19-26,” 
RevAfricTheol  1(1,  ’77)  31-66. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  considers  the  literary  structure  of  Acts  11:19-26  under  the 
following  headings:  textual  analysis  and  literary  matters,  context  and  division,  exegetical 
synthesis,  and  Lukan  character  and  literary  unity.  The  second  part  reviews  the  debate  about  the 
pericope’s  possible  sources,  and  the  third  part  discusses  its  theological  meaning.  The  principal 
theological  theme  is  God’s  gracious,  salvific  will  vis-a-vis  the  Gentiles.  The  passage  occupies  a 
central  place  in  the  theological  development  of  Lk-Acts.— D.J.H. 
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188.  E.  H.  Merrill,  “Paul’s  Use  of ‘About  450  Years’  in  Acts  13:20,’’  BiblSac  138  (551,  ’81) 
246-257. 

Paul’s  computation  of  450  years  between  Othniel  and  Eli  in  Acts  13:20(19)  is  remarkably 
precise.  He  arrived  at  this  figure  by  taking  the  numerical  data  of  the  book  of  Judges  (and 
1  Samuel)  at  face  value  with  no  allowance  for  synchronism,  lapses,  or  other  possibilities  that 
must  be  entertained  in  a  truly  “scientific’’  approach  to  the  problem. — D.J.H. 

189.  [Acts  15:19-20]  C.  Perrot,  “Les  decisions  de  I’Assemble'e  de  Jerusalem,’’  RechSciRel  69 
(2,  ’81)  195-208. 

The  object  of  the  four  decrees  found  in  Acts  15:19-20  (see  16:4)  was  not  simply  to  facilitate 
table-fellowship  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  The  major  concern  in  the  debate  at  the 
Jerusalem  assembly  was  the  “canonical  status’’  of  the  new  community.  Two  options  were  put 
forward:  (1)  integration  into  the  people  of  the  covenant  by  the  continued  ritual  of  circumcision, 
or  (2)  assimilation  of  God-fearing  people,  with  a  statute  similar  to  that  proposed  for  strangers  in 
Leviticus  17-18.  In  the  context  of  James’  speech,  the  decrees  proposed  the  constitution  of  a 
group  that  would  be  assimilated  to,  but  different  from  and  secondary  to,  the  Christian 
Israel. — D.J.H. 


Acts  16:4,  §  26-189. 

190.  J.  Calloud,  “Paul  devant  I’Areopage  d’Athenes.  Actes  17,16-34,’’  RechSciRel  69  (2,  ’81) 
209-248. 

The  account  of  Paul’s  stay  in  Athens  (Acts  17:16-34)  illustrates  the  encounter  between  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  religious  character  of  a  pagan  city.  The  affinities  between  the 
two  parties  are  clearly  revealed,  but  the  warning  that  a  break  with  the  past  is  essential  if  the  new 
message  is  to  be  understood  is  no  less  clearly  underlined.  Literary  analysis  helps  us  to  evaluate 
the  authenticity  of  the  pagans’  religious  attitude,  and  to  ascertain  the  point  of  contact  where  the 
gospel  introduces  the  truth.  God  the  creator  is  a  poet.  The  human  response  to  this  God  must 
also  be  poetic,  a  preliminary  step  toward  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. — D.J.H. 

Acts  17:28,  §  26-353. 

191.  [Acts  19:21]  J.  Rius-Camps,  “Questions  sobre  la  doble  obra  lucana.  I.  La  darrera  pujada 
de  Pau  a  Jerusalem:  ‘Desviacid’  del  cam!  cap  a  Roma,’’  RevistCatTeol  5(1,  ’80)  1-94. 

In  the  hope  of  resolving  the  disagreements  among  commentators  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  Acts  19:21  (and  20:22),  the  article  studies  Luke’s  use  of  the  term  pneuma,  analyzes  the  three 
warnings  formulated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  against  Paul’s  third  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  20:23;  21:4, 
i  10-11),  explores  the  parallels  and  differences  between  Paul’s  visit  and  Jesus’  journey  to 
I  Jerusalem,  and  examines  the  consequences  that  Paul  brought  on  himself  by  resisting  the  advice 
;  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Acting  on  his  own,  Paul  found  himself  totally  deserted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
i  Jerusalem.  Only  after  his  further  failure  with  the  Jews  at  Rome  did  Paul  admit  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  correct  about  Israel’s  obstinacy.  Thereafter  he  dedicated  himself  fully  to  the 
!  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. — D.J.H. 

I 

I 

192.  S.  Legasse,  “L’apologe'tique  a  I’egard  de  Rome  dans  le  proces  de  Paul.  Actes  21,27- 
I  26,32,’’  RechSciRel  69  (2,  ’81)  249-255. 

Whereas  many  scholars  interpret  Paul’s  trial  in  Acts  21:27-26:32  as  part  of  a  political  apology 
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addressed  to  the  Roman  empire,  J.  Jervell  and  G.  Schneider  interpret  it  as  intending  to  prove  to 
Christians  that  Paul  remained  a  true  Israelite  up  to  the  end — a  point  contested  by  their  Jewish 
adversaries.  But  comparison  with  other  texts  in  Acts  and  with  the  account  of  Jesus’  trial  in  Lk 
leaves  no  doubt  that  Luke’s  apology  was  directed  to  the  Romans.  His  account  of  Paul’s  trial, 
even  before  ill-disposed  judges,  pursues  the  same  apologetic  aim. — D.J.H. 

193.  R.  Calvino,  “Cristiani  a  Puteoli  nell’anno  61.  Riflessioni  suH’importanza  della  notizia 
concisa  degli  ‘Atti’  (28,  13b- 14a)  e  risposta  all’interrogativo  sulle  testimonianze  monu- 
mentali  coeve,”  RivistArchCrist  56  (3-4,  ’80)  323-330. 

The  brief  description  of  Paul’s  landing  at  Puteoli  in  Acts  28:13b-14a  brings  out  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Mediterranean  port  of  Rome  and  the  presence  of  a  substantial 
Jewish  community  there.  The  monumental  evidence  from  Puteoli  is  also  discussed. — D.J.H. 
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194.  R.  Y.  K.  Fung,  “The  status  of  justification  by  faith  in  Paul’s  thought:  a  brief  survey  of  a 
modem  debate,’’  Themelios  6  (3,  ’81)  4-11. 

Four  broad  positions  can  be  distinguished  regarding  the  place  of  justification  by  faith  in  Paul’s 
theology:  a  doctrine  of  subsidiary  significance,  the  central  and  most  fundamental  doctrine,  one 
among  many  illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  baptism,  or  an  aspect  of  the  great  event  of 
redemptive  history.  Careful  exegesis  of  the  relevant  passages  will  reveal  that  the  last  of  these 
four  positions  most  closely  approximates  the  Pauline  perspective. — D.J.H. 

195.  G.  Giavini,  “In  margine  ad  un  recente  commento  alle  lettere  di  S.  Paolo,’’  ScuolCatt  109 
(1,  ’81)  62-69. 

The  article  describes  and  discusses  points  of  detail  in  the  three-volume  translation  and 
commentary  Le  lettere  di  S.  Paolo  (1980),  prepared  by  G.  Barbaglio  (on  1-2  Thes,  1-2  Cor,  Gal, 
Rom,  Phil,  Phlm)  and  R.  Fabris  (on  Eph,  Col,  Pastorals,  Heb). — D.J.H. 

196.  T.  Holtz,  “Zur  Frage  der  inhaltlichen  Weisungen  bei  Paulus,’’  TheolLitZeit  106  (6,  ’81) 
385-400. 

After  discussing  the  binding  character  of  NT  ethical  statements,  the  article  explores  Paul’s 
advice  to  the  Corinthians  regarding  association  with  prostitutes  (1  Cor  6:12-20),  the  incestuous 
man  (5:1-13),  recourse  to  pagan  judges  (6:1-11),  celibacy  (7:1-40),  food  offered  to  idols  (8-10), 
and  the  behavior  of  women  in  the  assembly  (11:3-16).  Then  it  investigates  Paul’s  understanding 
of  OT  Law  in  the  light  of  Jesus’  teaching,  and  concludes  that  Christian  ethics  is  bound  to  the 
order  that  God  has  given  to  his  world.  According  to  Jewish  faith  (which  Paul  shared),  this  order 
was  revealed  to  humanity  in  the  nomos;  thus  the  interpretation  of  this  order  is  the  chief  task 
imposed  upon  human  beings. — D.J.H. 

197.  R.  Kieffer,  “Resurrection  du  Christ  et  resurrection  generate.  Essai  de  structuration  de  la 
pensee  paulinienne,’’  NouvRevTheol  103  (3,  ’81)  330-344. 

The  Pauline  texts  on  the  resurrection  show  particular  interest  in  (1)  the  temporal  factor  and 
the  relationships  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  second  coming,  and  the  general 
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resurrection;  (2)  the  action  carried  out  by  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  resurrection; 
(3)  the  qualification  of  everything  that  will  happen  to  human  beings  and  to  the  universe  at  the 
time  of  the  resurrection;  and  (4)  the  scenario  of  events  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  medieval 
theologians  expressed  the  close  connection  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  general 
resurrection  by  means  of  the  formula  resurrectio  Chris ti  est  causa  nostrae  resurrectionis. — 
D.J.H. 

198.  F.  Lyall,  “Legal  Metaphors  in  the  Epistles,”  TynBuU  32  (’81)  81-95. 

Among  the  authors  of  the  NT  Epistles,  Paul  the  trained  lawyer  made  the  most  use  of  legal 
imagery.  The  slavery  metaphors  in  Rom  6:1-23  and  1  Cor  7:21-23  as  well  as  the  references  to 
adoption  and  inheritance  in  Rom  8:12-17b  indicate  that  (1)  many  people  in  the  early  church 
would  have  understood  the  legal  imagery  in  the  Epistles  in  the  light  of  Roman  law,  and  (2)  much 
of  that  imagery  represented  a  deliberate  use  of  Roman  ideas. — D.J.H. 

199.  B.  J.  Malina,  “The  Apostle  Paul  and  Law:  Prolegomena  for  an  Hermeneutic,”  Creighton 
Law  Review  [Omaha,  NE]  14  (4[supp.],  ’81)  1305-39. 

At  a  rather  high  level  of  abstraction,  law  belongs  to  a  set  of  norms  that  likewise  includes 
customs  and  standards.  What  law,  custom,  and  standard  have  in  common  is  that  they  encode, 
embody,  or  state  values.  In  order  to  understand  Paul,  it  is  necessary  to  refrain  from  translating 
nomos  in  Paul’s  letters  as  “law.”  The  word  should  be  read  initially  as  “norm”  or  “rule”  in  a 
generic  sense,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  the  context  the  reader  shbuld  decide  which  dimension  of 
norm  is  involved — standard,  custom,  or  law.  The  burden  of  Paul’s  argument  was  that  the  Torah 
as  a  form  of  social  control  from  and  pleasing  to  God  had  been  abrogated  by  God  and  no  longer 
obliged.  Paul’s  response  to  the  anomie  of  strong-group/low-grid  existence  has  to  be  considered 
an  innovation  rather  than  a  retreat  or  a  rebellion. — D.J.H. 

I 

200.  M.  Neary,  “The  Cosmic  Emphasis  of  Paul,”  IrTheolQuart  48  (1-2,  ’81)  1-26. 

This  examination  of  the  theme  of  cosmic  redemption  in  Paul’s  letters  considers  the  Christian 
I  Shema  in  1  Cor  8:6,  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  Phil  2: 10-11,  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  in  2  Cor 

5:17-19,  the  two  aeons  in  Gal  1:3-5,  the  cosmic  implications  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in 
Rom  8:18-23,  the  cosmic  role  of  Christ  in  Col  1: 15-20,  and  the  recapitulation  of  the  universe  in 
I  Christ  in  Eph  1:3-14.  For  Paul,  the  history  of  the  universe  was  part  of  the  history  of  salvation; 
the  idea  of  a  dichotomy  between  humanity  and  the  world  was  totally  alien  to  his  thought. — 
D.J.H. 

I 

201.  J.  Nijenhuis,  “The  Greeting  in  My  Own  Hand — Paul,"  BibToday  19  (4,  ’81)  255-258. 

The  many  references  to  Paul’s  handwriting  (see  1  Cor  16:21;  Col  4:18;  2  Thes  3:17;  Gal  6:11; 
I  Phlm  19)  imply  that  the  addressees  knew  his  penmanship.  The  “large  letters”  referred  to  in  Gal 

t  6:11  probably  reflect  the  importance  Paul  attributed  to  what  he  was  writing,  as  well  as  his 

|l  feelings  of  boldness  and  timidity. — D.J.H. 

I  202.  J.  Pathrapankal,  “Pauline  Understanding  of  the  New  Covenant,”  Jeevadhara  11  (62, 
’81)  113-126. 

[  Paul  developed  the  dynamism  of  the  Christian  life  in  its  personal  and  communitarian 
dimensions  in  light  of  the  covenant  tradition.  After  discussing  covenant  terminology  in  the 
1  Pauline  letters,  the  article  treats  the  influence  of  the  covenant  motif  on  Paul’s  understanding  of 
1  the  Christ-event,  the  church,  worship,  and  ministry. — D.J.H. 
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203.  F.  Pereira,  “‘The  Father  of  Mercies’  in  St.  Paul,”  Biblebhashyam  1  (1,  ’81)  30-42. 

After  reviewing  the  mercies  of  God  toward  his  people  in  the  OT,  the  article  turns  to  Paul’s 
letters  and  outlines  how  the  mercy  of  God  reaches  its  climax  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  title  “Father  of  mercies”  (2  Cor  1:3)  expresses  most  beautifully  Paul’s  doctrine  of 
God  and  God’s  work  of  redemption  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  well  as  Paul’s  understanding  of  the 
ethical  behavior  of  Christians. — D.J.H. 

204.  A.  Perez  Gordo,  “Participacidn  del  apdstol  en  la  funcidn  redentora  de  Cristo,”  Burgense 
22  (1,  ’81)  45-92. 

Taking  its  starting  point  from  Paul’s  offer  in  Rom  9:3  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  conversion  of 
Israel,  the  article  explores  Paul’s  awareness  and  understanding  of  his  apostolic  function,  the 
idea  of  the  apostle  as  sharing  in  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  the  passion  of  Jesus  as  the  model  for 
the  Christian.  The  redemptive  suffering  of  the  apostle  (or  of  any  Christian)  is  never  autonomous 
or  independent  of  Christ’s  redemptive  suffering. — D.J.H. 

205.  V.  C.  Pfitzner,  “Office  and  Charism  in  Paul  and  Luke,”  Colloquium  13  (2,  ’81)  28-38. 

Paul  was  obsessed  neither  with  personal  dignity  (office)  nor  with  personal  gifts  (charisms)  but 
with  the  gospel  of  freedom.  That  gospel  was  the  controlling  factor  in  his  understanding  of 
ministry.  In  Acts,  Luke’s  linking  of  an  apostolate  with  the  Spirit  gives  us  not  so  much  a  theology 
of  ministry  in  the  narrow  sense  as  a  theology  of  church  mission;  even  apologetic  motifs  remain 
subservient  to  the  theme  of  the  universality  of  the  gospel.  Office,  charism,  and  gospel  are  kept 
in  balance  by  both  Paul  and  Luke. — D.J.H. 

206.  J.  B.  PoLHiLL,  “Paul:  Theology  Bom  of  Mission,”  RevExp  78  (2,  ’81)  233-247. 

In  its  primary  emphasis,  the  portrait  of  Paul  in  Acts  is  at  one  with  the  apostle’s  own 
statements  in  his  epistles:  Both  sources  picture  Paul  as  one  obsessed  with  the  vision  of  a  gospel 
without  barriers.  This  thesis  is  illustrated  by  considering  Paul’s  conversion  and  call  to  the 
Gentile  mission,  his  response  to  the  judaizing  threat,  and  his  collection  as  a  tangible  expression 
of  unity. — D.J.H. 

207.  H.-J.  ScHOEPS,  “Zu  Albert  Schweitzers  eschatologischer  Paulusdeutung,”  ZeitRelGeist 
32  (4,  ’80)  385-387. 

Noting  that  E.  Grasser  in  Albert  Schweitzer  als  Theologe  (1979)  neglected  to  take  account  of 
Schoeps’s  assessment  of  Schweitzer  as  an  interpreter  of  Paul,  the  article  quotes  from  pp.  35-38 
of  Schoeps’s  Paulus  (1959),  [The  same  issue  contains  tributes  to  the  late  Professor  Schoeps  by 
K.  Topner  (pp.  292-297),  E.  H.  Schallenberger  (pp.  298-300),  S.  Ben-Chorin  (pp.  301-305),  and 
others  (pp.  306-318),  as  well  as  biographical  material  about  him  edited  by  F.  W.  Kantzenbach 
(pp.  319-352)  and  K.  Topner  (pp.  353-366).]— D.J.H. 

208.  F.-J.  Steinmetz,  “ ‘Bewahrt  die  Einheit  des  Geistes’  (Eph  4,3).  Eine  paulinische 
Gewissenserforschung  zum  Thema  ‘Kritik  an  der  Kirche,’  ”  GeistLeb  54  (3,  ’81)  201-212. 

Recognizing  that  many  of  the  problems  facing  the  church  today  also  existed  in  Paul’s  time, 
this  “examination  of  conscience”  considers  the  issues  of  vehemence,  folly,  equality,  patience, 
freedom  and  righteousness,  discretion,  confidence,  forgiveness,  suffering,  and  gratitude  and 
hope. — D.J.H. 
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209.  J.  Thuruthumaly,  “Church  and  its  Mission  in  St  Paul,”  Biblebhashyam  1  (2,  ’81)  99-1 13. 

After  surveying  the  various  terms  used  by  Paul  to  describe  the  church,  the  article  discusses 
the  ways  in  which  Paul  stressed  the  unity  of  the  church  and  its  nature  as  mystery.  Then  it  shows 
how  the  mission  of  the  church  flows  from  and  is  related  to  the  person  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 

210.  D.  Zeller,  “Zur  Pragmatik  der  paulinischen  Rechtfertigungslehre,”  TheolPhil  56  (2,  ’81) 
204-217. 

After  outlining  the  structure  of  Paul’s  teaching  on  justification,  the  article  explores  its 
pragmatic  framework  with  special  reference  to  Philippians,  Galatians,  and  Romans  in  terms  of 
presuppositions,  situation,  type  of  communication,  and  partners  and  purpose.  The  concluding 
theological  evaluation  discusses  the  relation  between  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  the 
gospel,  the  broadening  of  the  Law  problematic,  the  structural  parallels  in  1  Cor  1:18-2:5,  and 
the  social  consequences  of  Paul’s  teaching. — D.J.H. 

211.  J.  A.  ZiESLER,  “Paul  and  a  New  Society.  (2)  A  narrowing  of  vision?”  EpworthRev  8  (2, 
’81)  75-79.  [See  §  25-959.] 

What  Paul  said  about  church  structures  and  relationships  can  provide  clues  to  his  implicit 
understanding  of  social  righteousness.  Paul’s  ideas  about  a  just  society  included  a  reversal  of 
the  usual  notions  of  class  and  status,  as  well  as  a  concern  for  the  just  distribution  of 
resources. — D.J.H. 

Paul,  §§  26-180,  239,  369,  375. 

Romans,  1—2  Corinthians 

212.  W.  Baird  and  K.  P.  Donfried,  “Recent  Commentaries  on  Romans,”  RelStudRev  7 
(3,  ’81)  221-228. 

Baird  (pp.  221-226)  reviews  the  commentaries  on  Romans  by  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  R.  A. 
Harrisville,  O.  Kuss,  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  and  U.  Wilckens.  He  concentrates  on  prospective 
uses,  format,  methodology,  scholarly  positions,  and  exegetical  results.  Donfried  (pp.  226-228) 
describes  E.  Kasemann’s  commentary  as  a  majestic  climax  to  one  of  the  most  influential 
theological  careers  in  the  20th  century. — D.J.H. 

213.  W.  S.  Campbell,  “The  Romans  Debate,”  JournStudNT  10  (’81)  19-28. 

After  describing  the  background  to  the  Romans  debate,  the  article  surveys  the  ongoing 
discussion  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  epistle  under  the  following  headings:  the 

I 

occasion  and  purpose  of  Romans;  the  structure,  style,  and  integrity  of  Romans;  and  the  center 
of  Romans  and  the  center  of  Pauline  theology. — D.J.H. 

I  214.  P.  Bitjick  Likeng,  “La  patemite  d’Abraham  selon  Rom.  4,  1-25,”  RevAfricTheol  4 
(8,  ’80)  153-186. 

j  After  remarks  on  the  literary  context,  textual  and  literary  criticism,  and  structure  of  Rom 
I  4:1-25,  the  article  presents  an  exegesis  of  the  chapter  under  the  following  headings:  Abraham 
was  justified  owing  to  his  faith  and  not  to  his  works  (vv.  1-8);  the  universality  of  righteousness 
I  by  faith  is  proved  from  Abraham’s  circumcision  (vv.  9-12)  and  from  the  promise  (vv.  13-17);  and 
Abraham  is  the  father  of  all  believers  (vv.  18-25).  Not  content  to  establish  the  similarity  between 
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the  faith  of  Abraham  and  that  of  other  believers,  Paul  called  attention  to  the  mysterious  bond 
uniting  believers  of  all  times  with  their  father  Abraham.  In  this  relationship  of  spiritual 
solidarity,  Abraham  played  the  role  of  bearer  and  transmitter  of  God’s  promises  to  humanity. — 
D.J.H. 

215.  S.  Voigt,  “Homoioma  (Rm  5,14)  e  Pecado  Original:  Uma  Releitura  Exegetica,”  Revist 
EclBras  41  (161,  ’81)  5-18. 

Rather  than  translating  homoioma  in  Rom  5: 14  as  “like,”  one  should  understand  the  word  as 
expressing  solidarity  (see  Heb  2: 17).  Rom  5:14  would  then  read:  “From  Adam  to  Moses,  death 
ruled  even  over  those  who  (simply)  sinned  by  virtue  of  their  solidarity  with  the  transgression  of 
Adam.”  Moreover,  hdsper  in  Rom  5:12  implies  a  strict  parallel  between  Christ  and  Adam  as 
heads  of  this  solidarity  (see  also  Rom  6:5;  8:3;  Phil  2:7). 

216.  J.  G.  Strelan,  “A  Note  on  the  Old  Testament  Background  of  Romans  7:7,”  Luth 
TheoUourn  15  (1-2,  ’81)  23-25. 

The  reference  to  epithymein  as  the  primary  sinful  action  of  Israel,  comprehending  in  itself  all 
other  sins  (see  Ps  105: 13-14[LXX]),  suggests  that  in  Rom  7:7-11  Paul  had  Israel’s  fall  in  mind  as 
well  as  Adam’s  fall.  In  identifying  Israel’s  experience  with  Adam’s,  Paul  made  use  of  several 
ideas  familiar  to  the  OT  and  Judaism:  (1)  The  language  of  Genesis  is  also  the  language  of 
Exodus.  (2)  Israel  was  the  only  legitimate  descendant  of  Adam.  (3)  The  worship  of  the  golden 
calf  and  the  subsequent  rebellion  in  the  wilderness  were  a  fall  of  Israel,  parallel  to  the  fall  of 
Adam. — D.J.H. 

217.  B.  L.  Martin,  “Some  Reflections  on  the  Identity  of  ego  in  Rom.  7:14-25,”  Scot 
JournTheol  34  (1,  ’81)  39-41. 

The  arguments  for  the  view  that  Rom  7:14-25  in  some  way  refers  to  the  Christian  are  not 
convincing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  arguments  for  the  view  that  the  egd  in  the  passage 
refers  to  the  “pre-Christian”  are  compelling.  Good  sense  results  if  we  assume  that  Paul  was 
thinking  of  his  own  history  in  Adam  in  7:7-13,  and  of  his  own  past  from  a  present  perspective  in 
7:14-25.— D.J.H. 

218r.  C.  Senft,  La  premiere  Epitre  de  saint-Paul  aux  Corinthiens  [NTA  24,  p.  95;  §  25-974r]. 

H.  Weder,  “Un  nouveau  commentaire  de  la  premiere  epitre  aux  Corinthiens,”  RevTheolPhil 
31  (2,  ’81)  167-171. — This  commentary  excels  in  its  clear  arrangement,  succinct  and  rigorous 
argumentation,  and  well-chosen  bibliographic  suggestions.  After  expressing  skepticism  regard¬ 
ing  Senft’ s  hypothesis  that  1  Corinthians  is  a  collection  of  four  small  letters,  the  article  discusses 
the  exegesis  of  specific  passages  in  chaps.  1,  2,  7,  and  15. — D.J.H. 

219.  T.  Ballarini,  “Chi  sono  gli  Arconti?  Una  ricerca  su  1  Cor.  2,  6.8,”  Laurentianum  22 
(1,  ’81)  59-71.  [See  §§  25-186,  975.] 

This  final  article  on  M.  Pesce’s  Paolo  e  gli  arconti  a  Corinto  (1977)  agrees  with  the  author’s 
identification  of  the  archontes  as  the  Jewish  religious  authorities.  But  it  finds  unconvincing  his 
further  contention  that  Paul  imputed  to  the  archontes,  as  their  patrimony,  a  wisdom  opposed  to 
God’s. — J.J.C. 

1  Cor  4:8,  §  26-221. 
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1  Cor  6:13,  §  26-221. 


1  Cor  6:18,  §  26-36. 

220.  O.  Benanti,  “  ‘Se  anche  puoi  divenire  libero  .  .  .’  (1  Cor  7,21),”  RicBibRel  16  (1-2,  ’81) 
125-129. 

Understanding  the  phrase  mallon  chresai  in  1  Cor  7:21  as  urging  slaves  to  remain  in  slavery  is 
more  consistent  with  the  context  than  interpreting  it  as  encouraging  them  to  gain  their  freedom. 
Slaves  could  utilize  their  situation  to  convert  their  masters. — D.J.H. 

221.  A.  J.  M.  Wedderburn,  “The  Problem  of  the  Denial  of  the  Resurrection  in  I  Corinthians 
XV,”  NovTest  23  (3,  ’81)  229-241. 

1  Cor  4:8  and  6:13  stand  out  as  possible  clues  to  the  background  of  the  denial  of  the 
resurrection  in  chap.  15.  1  Cor  4:8  suggests  that  the  Corinthians  regarded  themselves  as  already 
sharing  in  the  reign  of  God  and/or  Christ.  1  Cor  6:13  implies  that  they  also  believed  that  the 
future  consummation  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the  living.  Paul  was 
probably  correctly  informed  about  what  the  Corinthians  had  said,  but  he  may  have  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misinterpreted  them  to  some  extent. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  15:3-5,  §  26-182. 

222.  [2  Cor  3]  P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  “Geist  im  Buchstaben.  Vom  Glanz  des  Mose  und  des 
Paulus,”  EvangTheol  41  (3,  ’81)  230-235. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Paul  regarded  the  glory  of  the  old  dispensation  as 
entirely  past,  R.  Bultmann  had  to  disregard  the  present  forms  of  the  verb  katarged  in  2  Cor  3:7, 
11,  13,  14.  In  fact,  Paul  seems  to  have  perceived  a  fundamental  similarity  between  his 
experience  and  that  of  Moses  on  Sinai. — D.J.H. 

223.  G.  Wagner,  “The  Tabernacle  and  Life  ‘in  Christ’,  Exegesis  of  2  Corinthians  5.  1-10,” 
IrBibStud  3  (3,  ’81)  145-165. 

The  English  version  of  an  article  originally  published  in  French  in  RevHistPhilRel 
[§  6-849].— D.J.H. 


Galatians — Philemon 

224.  L.  T.  Brodie,  “Galatians  as  Art,”  BibToday  19  (5,  ’81)  335-339. 

Paul’s  letter  to  the  Galatians  has  at  least  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  epistle  understood 
as  an  artistic  literary  form.  This  is  evident  from  its  reworking  of  Scripture  and  its  planned 
picture  of  total  and  radical  freedom. — D.J.H. 

Gal  3:20,  §  26-36. 

225.  J.  Kelly,  “Un  himno  sobre  Cristo:  Flp  2,6-11,”  Stromata  36  (3-4,  ’80)  293-299. 

Although  J.  Murphy-O’Connor’s  interpretation  of  Phil  2:6-11  [§  21-519]  shows  much  learning 
and  diligence,  his  contention  that  the  idea  of  Christ’s  preexistence  is  not  contained  in  the  hymn 
is  questionable.  The  article  advocates  the  more  common  opinion  that  the  hymn  describes 
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Christ’s  preexistence  and  his  humiliation  from  the  glory  of  the  Father  to  death  on  the 
cross. — D.J.H. 

226.  T.  E.  Pollard,  “Colossians  1.  12-20:  A  Reconsideration,”  NTStud  27  (4,  ’81)  572-575. 

The  framework  within  which  the  supposed  “cosmological”  hymn  in  Col  1:15-20  is  set  is  the 
fact  of  redemption.  Christ  is  said  to  supersede  Wisdom  (Torah),  the  image  of  God  (new  Adam), 
and  Israel  (new  Israel).  This  interweaving  of  several  themes  is  typical  of  Jewish  exegesis. — 
D.J.H. 

227.  H.  H.  Buls,  “Luther’s  Translation  of  Colossians  2:12,”  ConcTheolQuart  45  (1-2,  ’81) 
13-16. 

Luther  was  the  first  translator  who  clearly  rendered  energeias  in  Col  2:12  as  a  subjective 
genitive:  durch  den  Glauben  den  Gott  wirket.  He  correctly  understood  that  faith  is  caused  by 
the  power  of  God,  not  directed  at  the  work  of  God. — D.J.H. 

228.  D.  A.  Dunham,  “2  Thessalonians  1:3-10:  A  Study  in  Sentence  Structure,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  24  (1,  ’81)  39-46. 

The  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  NT  and  several  literal  translations  present  2  Thes  1:3-10  as  a 
single  long  sentence.  Communication  is  greatly  facilitated  when  this  one  sentence  is  broken  up 
into  several  short  sentences  (vv.  3,  4-5,  6-7a,  7b-10a,  lOb-12). — D.J.H. 

229.  J.  DU  Preez,  “Op  soek  na  die  betekenis  van  ‘ho  naos  tou  Theou’  in  2  Tess.  2:4”  [Looking 
for  the  Meaning  of  ‘ho  naos  tou  Theou’  in  2  Thes  2:4],  NedGerefTeolTyd  22  (2,  ’81)  91-95. 

After  considering  several  possible  translations  of  the  phrase  ho  naos  tou  theou  in  2  Thes  2:4 
(Jerusalem  Temple,  heathen  temple,  heaven,  church  of  Christ,  some  material  building),  the 
article  suggests  that  it  is  best  understood  as  an  all-inclusive  metaphor  for  the  “man  of 
lawlessness”  (see  2  Thes  2:3)  at  the  climax  of  his  activity,  as  he  tries  to  eliminate  every  trace 
reminding  the  believer  of  the  living  God. — B.C.L. 

Pastorals,  §  26-272. 

230.  H.  Bojorge,  “La  intercesidn  por  un  esclavo:  Pablo  a  Filemdn  y  Plinio  a  Sabiniano,” 
RevistBib  42  (3,  ’80)  159-169. 

Paul’s  letter  to  Philemon  and  Pliny  the  Younger’s  letter  to  Sabinianus  {Letters  9.21),  both  of 
which  intercede  for  a  runaway  slave,  contain  many  formal  parallels.  But  Pliny’s  closed 
interpersonal  and  moral  systems  and  his  purely  literary  purpose  are  very  different  from  Paul’s 
theological  outlook  and  pastoral  concern. — D.J.H. 


Hebrews 

23 Ir.  G.  Hughes,  Hebrews  and  Hermeneutics  [NTA  24,  p.  197]. 

W.  R.  G.  Loader,  “Hughes  on  Hebrews  and  Hermeneutics.  Reflections  on  Graham  Hughes’ 
Monograph  Hebrews  and  Hermeneutics  (MSSNTS,  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University, 
1979),”  Colloquium  13  (2,  ’81)  50-60. — Hughes  has  presented  a  fascinating  study.  The  issue  of 
hermeneutics  indeed  deserves  to  be  considered  in  dialogue  with  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
even  though  Hughes’s  analysis  of  the  epistle’s  hermeneutic  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the 
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complexity  of  the  problem.  The  epistle  calls  for  a  more  differentiated  treatment  and  a  more 
critical  evaluation.  Nevertheless,  Hughes’s  application  of  aspects  of  Hebrews’  hermeneutic  to 
the  contemporary  debate  is  most  instructive  and  stimulating. — D.J.H. 

232.  A.  Vanhoye,  “Sacerdoce  du  Christ  et  culte  chretien  selon  I’epitre  aux  Hebreux,” 
Christas  [Paris]  28  (110,  ’81)  216-230. 

In  response  to  R.  Girard’s  attack  on  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  article  explains  the 
epistle’s  understanding  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  his  priesthood,  and  the  relation  between  Christian 
worship  and  Christian  existence.  The  author  of  Hebrews  carefully  reworked  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  to  arrive  at  a  specifically  Christian  concept.  He  proclaimed  Christ  as  the  perfect  and 
consecrated  high  priest  in  whom  divine  mercy  had  triumphed.  He  emphasized  that  the 
possibility  for  Christians  to  transform  their  lives  into  an  offering  acceptable  to  God  and  useful  to 
their  fellow  human  beings  does  not  exist  except  through  the  sacrificial  mediation  of  Christ. — 
D.J.H. 

233.  A.  ViARD,  “Le  salut  par  lafoi  dans  I’epitre  aux  Hebreux,”  Angelicum  58  (2,  ’81)  1 15-136. 

This  exposition  of  the  theological  content  of  Hebrews  focuses  on  God’s  offer  of  salvation 
through  Christ,  the  message  of  salvation  proclaimed  by  the  Son  of  God,  salvation  as  the  work  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  relation  between  faith  and  salvation. — D.J.H. 

234.  J.  SwETNAM,  “Jesus  as  Logos  in  Hebrews  4,12-13,”  Biblica  62  (2,  ’81)  214-224. 

Analysis  of  Heb  4: 12-13  indicates  that  the  interpretation  prevalent  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages — that  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  “Word”  in  the  Johannine  sense — should  be  studied  anew. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  logos  of  4:12  is  Jesus  himself,  and  the  allusion  is  to 
circumcision  of  the  heart  as  opposed  to  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh  effected  by  Joshua  (4:8) 
when  he  introduced  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land  for  a  rest  that  was  more  illusory  than 
real.  Thus  there  is  no  awkward  change  in  meaning  from  the  logos  of  4: 12  to  the  logos  of  4: 13, 
and  the  use  of  zon  is  consistent  with  its  use  elsewhere  in  the  epistle.  The  following  verse  (4: 14) 
continues  the  tightly  reasoned  argument  in  4:12-13  by  its  use  of  oun. — D.J.H. 

235.  E.  Grasser,  “Exegese  nach  Auschwitz?  Kritische  Anmerkungen  zur  hermeneutischen 
Bedeutung  des  Holocaust  am  Beispiel  von  Hebr  11,”  KerDog  27  (3,  ’81)  152-163. 

B.  Klappert’s  exegesis  of  Heb  11:32-12:2  is  intended  as  an  example  of  theology  after 
Auschwitz.  But  his  hermeneutical  principle — the  hermeneutical  significance  of  Auschwitz — 
prejudices  and  even  alters  the  original  meaning  of  the  NT  text.  The  exempla  de  fide  are 
transferred  into  a  ratio  fidei  of  a  theology  of  holocaust,  which  could  never  be  found  in  Hebrews 
by  an  unprejudiced  exegesis. — D.J.H. 

Catholic  Epistles 

236.  C.-B.  Amphoux,  “La  parente' textuelle  du  sy^  et  du  groupe  2138  dans  I’epitre  de  Jacques,” 
Biblica  62  (2,  ’81)  259-271. 

For  the  epistle  of  James,  the  group  of  manuscripts  best  represented  by  MS  2138  constitutes  a 
separate  text  type  alongside  the  Alexandrian  (H)  and  the  Syro-Byzantine  (K).  This  group  of 
minuscules  is  very  closely  related  to  the  principal  Greek  source  of  the  Syriac  version  designated 
Sy^,  which  is  about  five  centuries  older  than  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  2138 
group. — D.J.H. 
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237.  C.-B.  Amphoux,  “Systemes  anciens  de  division  de  I’epitre  de  Jacques  et  composition 
litteraire,”  Biblica  62  (3,  ’81)  390-400. 

Attention  to  the  principal  divisions  in  the  manuscript  tradition  reveals  many  “compositions” 
of  the  epistle  of  James.  But  the  most  satisfactory  outline  indicates  four  major  parts,  each 
consisting  of  two  units:  trial  and  hope  (1:2-27)— trial  as  a  source  of  joy  (1:2-12),  and  response  to 
temptation  (1: 13-27);  at  the  synagogue  (2: 1-26)— attention  to  appearance  (2: 1-13),  and  action  as 
revealing  faith  (2: 14-26);  daily  life  (3: 1^:  10) — language  and  wisdom  (3: 1-18),  and  pleasures  and 
humility  (4:1  10);  and  judgment  and  salvation  (4: 1 1-5:20)— danger  of  judgment  (4:11-5:12),  and 
hope  of  salvation  (5:13-20). — D.J.H. 

238.  W.  Dyrness,  “Mercy  triumphs  over  justice:  James  2:13  and  the  theology  of  faith  and 
works,”  Themelios  6  (3,  ’81)  11-16. 

Jas  2:13  links  the  two  major  sections  of  the  chapter  and  illuminates  its  basic  point:  Showing 
mercy  is  the  way  that  love  will  express  itself  in  the  new  community  (2:1-12),  and  mercy 
triumphs  in  loving  hospitality  and  welcome  for  those  in  need  (2: 14-26).  This  teaching  must  be 
understood  in  the  three  contexts  of  the  letter:  the  primitive  Jerusalem  church,  the  OT,  and  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Paul’s  Gentile  mission  provided  a  wholly  different  context  from  James’s 
ministry  in  Jerusalem. — D.J.H. 

239.  J.  G.  Lx)DGE,  “James  and  Paul  at  Cross-Purposes?  James  2,22,”  Biblica  62  (2,  ’81) 
195-213. 

In  Jas  2:22  chiasmus  underlines  the  true  relation  between  faith  and  works,  knitting  the  two 
terms  together  at  the  center  of  the  larger  unit  in  2:20-24.  Attention  to  the  poetic  forms  common 
to  1:22-25;  2:20-24;  and  3: 13-18  reveals  a  basic  orientation  that  helps  explain  the  designation  of 
Abraham  as  “friend  of  God”  and  the  notion  that  Abraham’s  faith  was  working  along  with  his 
works.  To  say  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  worked  along  with  his  works  and  was  perfected  by 
them  is  to  say  no  more  and  no  less  than  that  his  faith  was  “working  through  love”  (Gal  5:6; 
1  Cor  13:4-7).— D.J.H. 

240.  F.  Genuyt,  “Epitre  de  Saint  Jacques.  Chapitre  III,”  SemiotBib  22  (’81)  55-59.  [See 
§  25-611.] 

The  narrative  organization  in  James  3  consists  of  a  dissuasive  component  limiting  the  number 
of  teachers  (vv.  1-12)  and  a  persuasive  component  insisting  on  wisdom  from  above  (vv.  13-18). 
The  discursive  organization  of  the  chapter  revolves  around  the  relation  of  the  word  to  the 
tongue  and  to  wisdom. — D.J.H. 

Jas  5:12,  §  26-91. 

241.  [Jas  5: 13-18]  D.  R.  Hayden,  “Calling  the  Elders  to  Pray,”  BiblSac  138  (551,  ’81)  258-266. 

Far  from  referring  to  physical  sickness,  Jas  5:13-18  gives  instruction  for  dealing  with  persons 
who  are  discouraged  or  distressed.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  emotional  distress  and  spiritual 
exhaustion  experienced  by  God’s  people  in  their  deep  struggle  with  temptation  and  their 
relentless  battle  with  besetting  sin. — D.J.H. 

242.  E.  CoTHENET,  “Le  realisme  de  I’esperance  chretienne  selon  I  Pierre,”  NTStudll  (4,  ’81) 
564-572. 

In  1  Peter  hope  is  based  on  reality  par  excellence,  namely  the  decisive  intervention  of  God  in 
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the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  hope  is  addressed  to  the  faithful  taking  into  account  the 
concrete  situation  of  their  existence.  The  first  part  of  the  article  examines  the  texts  in  1  Peter 
that  express  the  theme  of  hope,  and  the  second  part  presents  some  hermeneutical  reflections  in 
response  to  the  charge  that  the  epistle  encouraged  an  excessive  submissiveness. — D.J.H. 

243.  T.  P.  Osborne,  “L’utilisation  des  citations  de  I’Ancien  Testament  dans  la  premiere  epitre 
de  Pierre,”  RevTheolLouv  12  (1,  ’81)  64-77. 

In  most  of  his  OT  quotations  and  allusions  the  author  of  1  Peter  used  the  Septuagint,  though 
he  sometimes  relied  on  another  Greek  version  or  a  paraenetic  adaptation.  The  relatively 
restricted  use  of  the  OT  books  (primarily  Isaiah,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs)  probably  points  to  the 
author’s  non-Jewish  origin.  The  references  to  the  OT  have  an  important  structural  function  in 
the  epistle  and  are  significant  for  understanding  its  treatment  of  the  Christian  attitude  toward 
suffering. — D.J.H. 

244.  A.  PuiG  Tarrech,  ”Le  milieu  de  la  Premiere  epitre  de  Pierre,”  RevistCatTeol  5  (I,  ’80) 
95-129. 

Although  they  were  dispersed  in  four  or  five  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Christians  to  whom 
1  Peter  was  written  were  united  in  several  ways.  Most  of  them  were  peasants  and  shepherds, 
dwelling  in  rural  areas  and  villages.  The  majority  had  been  pagans.  Almost  all  were  lower-class 
peregrini  who  lived  under  difficult  conditions  by  cultivating  land  belonging  to  the  ruling  classes 
(Roman  or  native)  in  the  cities.  Women  played  an  important  role  in  these  communities,  and 
cases  of  Christian  women  married  to  pagan  husbands  were  common.  Domestic  slaves  {oiketai) 
of  the  landowners  were  also  members  of  these  communities.  The  communities  displayed  a 
simple  but  strong  internal  organization.  The  leaders  {presbyteroi)  directed  the  entire  life  of  the 
community  and  controlled  the  funds.  [To  be  continued.]— D.J.H. 

245.  D.  H.  Tripp,  “Eperotema  (I  Peter  3:21).  A  Liturgist’s  Note,”  ExpTimes  92  (9,  ’81) 
267-270. 

The  term  eperotema  in  1  Pet  3:21  refers  to  the  adjuration  of  the  candidate  by  the  person 
administering  baptism  to  leave  the  way  of  death  and  seek  the  way  of  life  by  obeying  God’s 
commandments.  This  solemn  adjuration  appealed  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  who  in  his 
ascended  state  sits  at  God’s  right  hand  and  reigns  over  celestial  powers. — D.J.H. 

1-3  Jn,  §  26-154. 

246.  C.-B.  Amphoux,  “Note  sur  le  classement  des  manuscrits  grecs  de  1  Jean,”  Rev 
HistPhilRel  6\  (2,  ’81)  125-135. 

The  classification  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  1  John  according  to  the  data  provided  by  W.  L. 
Richards  in  The  Classification  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  Johannine  Epistles  (1977) 
reveals  the  existence  of  three  groups.  The  first  two  groups  correspond  quite  closely  to  what 
H.  von  Soden  designated  as  Alexandrian  (H)  and  Syro-Byzantine  (K).  The  third  group, 
represented  by  MS  2138,  is  found  also  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  other  Catholic  epistles  [see 
§  26-236]  and  may  be  a  witness  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Western  text. — D.J.H. 

247.  J.  M.  Lieu,  “  ‘Authority  to  become  children  of  God’.  A  Study  of  I  John,”  NovTest  23 
(3,  ’81)  210-228. 

To  understand  1  John,  we  must  not  go  in  pursuit  of  docetists  or  gnostics  as  the  villains  of  the 
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piece.  The  author’s  primary  concern  was  to  confirm  the  present  members  of  the  community  in 
their  assurance  of  faith.  The  main  function  of  the  letter’s  Christology  was  soteriological,  not 
polemical.  The  insistence  on  conformity  between  moral  practice  and  claims  to  spiritual 
attainment  was  not  related  to  the  antichrists,  or  to  specific  or  past  members  of  the  community. 
Confronted  with  consequences  being  drawn  from  the  Johannine  tradition  that  he  regarded  as 
invalid,  the  author  of  1  John  sought  to  show  their  invalidity  while  upholding  the  theology  that 
gave  birth  to  them. — D.J.H. 

1  Jn,  §  26-164. 


Revelation 

248.  D.  E.  Aune,  “The  Social  Matrix  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John,’’  BibRes  26  (’81)  16-32. 

John’s  self-presentation  in  the  book  of  Revelation  is  carefully  constructed  to  legitimate  his 
prophetic  role  by  making  indirect  claims,  emphasizing  the  values  and  norms  of  conduct  that  he 
shared  with  the  Christians  of  western  Asia  Minor,  and  securing  the  absolute  and  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  divine  authority  of  his  apocalyptic  message.  The  fact  that  John  revealed  very 
little  about  the  congregational  polity  of  the  seven  churches  was  primarily  the  result  of  his 
concerted  emphasis  on  the  supralocal  character  of  the  saints,  apostles,  and  prophets.  Like  his 
Nicolaitan  opponent  “Jezebel,”  John  the  prophet  belonged  to  an  association  of  prophets  found 
in  many  (if  not  most)  of  the  communities  addressed  by  Revelation. — D.J.H. 

249.  K.  M.  Fischer,  “Die  Christlichkeit  der  Offenbarung  Johannes,”  TheolLitZeit  106  (3,  ’81) 
165-172. 

In  its  “already  but  not  yet”  understanding  of  history,  the  book  of  Revelation  is  clearly 
Christian.  The  distinctively  Christian  character  of  the  book  is  also  evident  from  its  depiction  of 
God  and  his  throne,  its  Christology  (Jesus  as  coregent,  highest  archangel.  Son  of  Man/judge, 
and  Lamb),  its  idea  of  the  community  as  struggling  now  but  soon  to  triumph  and  share  in 
Christ’s  rule,  and  its  ethic  of  faith  and  patience  during  the  struggle. — D.J.H. 

250.  J.  J.  Gunther,  “The  Elder  John,  Author  of  Revelation,”  JournStudNT  11  (’81)  3-20. 

The  book  of  Revelation  and  independent  traditions  indicate  that  John  was  an  ascetic 
Palestinian  millenarian  prophet-teacher-apostle  who  functioned  as  the  intercessory  high  priest 
and  tradition-bearing  chief  elder  (i.e.  bishop)  at  Ephesus  after  Domitian  banished  him  to 
Patmos.  He  was  probably  a  successor  to  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  (see  Rev  11:3,  7,  10)  in 
personality  and  apocalyptic  outlook. — D.J.H. 

251.  A.  Yarbro  Collins,  “Dating  the  Apocalypse  of  John,”  BibRes  26  (’81)  33-45. 

The  widespread  view  that  apocalyptic  literature  is  crisis  literature  is  not  supported  by  the 
book  of  Revelation.  Irenaeus’  dating  of  Revelation  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  (ca.  A.D.  90-95) 
does  not  seem  to  rest  on  the  tradition  that  Domitian  was  the  second  great  persecutor  of 
Christians.  The  internal  evidence  (e.g.  the  use  of  the  name  Babylon  for  Rome,  the  seven  kings 
in  chap.  17,  the  Jerusalem  Temple  in  1 1:1-13)  is  consistent  with  Irenaeus’  dating,  but  there  is  no 
reliable  external  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Domitian  systematically  persecuted  Christians.  The 
persecution  reflected  in  the  book,  the  banishment  of  the  author,  and  the  execution  of  Antipas 
(see  2:13)  exemplify  no  more  than  the  usual  sporadic  repression  suffered  by  Christians  in  the 
first  two  centuries. — D.J.H. 
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252.  F.  Saracino,  “Quello  che  lo  Spirito  dice  (Apoc.  2,7,  ecc.),”  RivistBib  29  (1,  ’81)  3-31. 

In  the  book  of  Revelation,  the  sole  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  to  speak.  In  Rev 
19:10,  this  speech  is  so  closely  linked  with  prophecy  that  one  can  say  the  Spirit  speaks  through 
the  prophets.  The  verse  also  indicates  the  distinctive  Christian  nature  of  prophecy  as  the 
witness  that  Jesus  gives  about  himself. — J.J.C. 

253.  K.  A.  Strand,  “The  Two  Witnesses  of  Rev  11:3-12,”  AndUnivSemStud  19  (2,  ’81) 
127-135. 

Examination  of  the  context,  symbolism,  and  thematic  background  of  Rev  11:3-12  indicates 
that  the  two  witnesses  are  “the  word  of  God”  and  “the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ” — what  we 
today  call  the  OT  prophetic  message  and  the  NT  apostolic  witness. — D.J.H. 

254.  K.  Hanhart,  “The  Four  Beasts  of  Daniel’s  Vision  in  the  Night  in  the  Light  of  Rev. 
13.  2,”  NTStud  27  (4,  ’81)  576-583. 

A  clue  hidden  in  Rev  13:2,  namely  that  the  leopard  in  Dan  7:6  must  represent  the  Romans, 
suggests  that  the  four  beasts  in  Daniel  7  represent  contemporaneous  kingdoms:  Egypt  (lion), 
Persia  (bear),  Rome  (leopard),  and  Syria  (anonymous  beast,  probably  an  elephant). — D.J.H. 

Rev  19:10,  §  26-252. 


BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

255.  M.  V.  Abraham,  “The  Teaching  of  Biblical  Theology  in  India  Today,”  IndJournTheol  29 
(3-4,  ’80)  124-132. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  outlines  the  origin,  development,  and  present  state  of  biblical 
theology  in  the  West,  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  posed  by  biblical  theology.  The  second 
part  explores  the  religiocultural  and  socioeconomic  contexts  that  must  be  reckoned  with  when 
developing  and  teaching  biblical  theology  in  India. — D.J.H. 

256.  F.  Kerr,  “The  Theology  of  Ernst  Kasemann-II,”  NewBlackfr  62  (730,  ’81)  148-157. 

Kasemann’s  concept  of  justification  [see  §  25-961r]  cuts  the  ground  out  from  underneath  the 
old  controversies  by  returning  us  to  the  more  basic  conviction  that  Jesus  is  Lord.  His  insistence 
on  the  theological  relevance  of  the  historical  is  a  rejection  of  the  rigid  dichotomy  between 
historical  facts  and  theological  significance  within  which  so  much  Protestant  theological  work 
has  been  trapped  since  the  Enlightenment.  The  system  in  Kasemann’s  multiple  polemic  has 
been  carefully  exhibited  by  P.  Gisel  in  Verite  et  histoire  (1977)  so  that  his  work  begins  to 
disclose  its  great  potential  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years. — D.J.H. 

257.  G.  E.  Ladd,  “La  theologie  du  Nouveau  Testament:  a  la  recherche  d’une  perspective,” 
Hokhma  16  (’81)  25-47. 

The  French  version  of  an  article  originally  published  in  English  in  Interpretation 
[§  15-978].— D.J.H. 

258.  P.  POKORNY,  “Probleme  biblischer  Theologie,”  TheolLitZeit  106  (1,  ’81)  1-8. 

(1)  The  search  for  the  inner  connection  between  the  biblical  writings  should  not  and  cannot  be 
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an  external  prop  for  faith,  but  it  can  become  a  witness  to  the  relevance  of  Scripture  and  an  aid  to 
the  church.  (2)  The  historical  character  and  irreversibility  of  the  biblical  witnesses  must  be 
taken  seriously  when  we  articulate  faith.  (3)  The  church  has  chosen  the  OT  tradition  as  its  own 
on  the  basis  of  its  faith-experience  with  Jesus  Christ,  but  critical  exegesis  can  and  should 
express  the  relative  independence  of  the  OT  tradition.  (4)  Since  the  church  with  its  good  news 
and  in  its  human  weakness  is  a  real  historical  entity,  reflection  on  its  two-part  Bible  is  a 
generally  relevant  undertaking. — D.J.H. 

259.  M.  E.  Tate,  “Promising  Paths  Toward  Biblical  Theology,”  RevExp  78  (2,  ’81)  169-185. 
There  is  a  twofold  difficulty  with  biblical  theology:  (1)  the  nature  of  biblical  theology  and  the 

role  of  biblical  authority  in  the  whole  theological  enterprise,  and  (2)  the  long  separation  of 
biblical  studies  into  the  distinct  fields  of  OT  and  NT.  Among  the  paths  of  work  and  thought  that 
offer  ways  of  moving  toward  biblical  theology  are  tradition  history,  reexamination  of  the 
concepts  of  canon  and  inspiration,  a  biblical  theology  of  the  NT,  a  new  alignment  in  teaching  the 
Bible,  and  biblical  preaching. — D.J.H. 

260.  W.  E.  Ward,  “New  Testament  Theology:  Retrospect  and  Prospect,”  RevExp  78  (2,  ’81) 
153-168. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  sketches  the  history  of  the  discipline  of  NT  theology:  literature  on 
the  history  and  task  of  NT  theology,  its  roots  in  the  Reformation,  development  through  the  19th 
century,  and  20th-century  types.  The  second  part  discusses  five  recent  approaches:  the  new 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  the  New  Hermeneutic,  the  canonical  approach,  W.  Pannenberg’s 
“history  and  hermeneutic,”  and  the  theology  of  hope. — D.J.H. 

Christology 

261.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Nouveau  Testament  et  christologie.  Questions  actuelles  (suite),” 
NouvRevTheol  103  (2,  ’81)  187-208. 

The  second  installment  in  this  discussion  of  the  NT  and  Christology  [see  §  25-1033]  responds 
to  questions  concerning  the  historicity  of  the  virgin  birth,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus,  the 
resurrection,  the  ascension,  Jesus’  claim  to  divinity,  the  christological  titles,  the  early  Christian 
proclamation  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  God  and  equal  to  the  Father,  and  Jesus  as  redeemer  of  the 
world. — D.J.H. 


262.  R.  France,  “Jesus  I’Unique.  Les  fondements  bibliques  d’une  confession  christologique,” 
Hokhma  17  (’81)  32-52. 

After  discussing  the  NT  evidence  for  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  the  article  treats  the  explicit 
affirmations  of  his  divinity  as  well  as  the  implicit  elements  favoring  it,  and  explores  the 
functional  and  ontological  dimensions  of  NT  Christology.  The  final  part  examines  the 
significance  of  the  NT  data  for  understanding  the  incarnation. — D.J.H. 

263.  H.  Hubner,  “Der  ‘Messias  Israels’  und  der  Christus  des  Neuen  Testaments,”  KerDog  27 
(3,  ’81)  217-240. 

The  thesis  that  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  related  to  Israel  alone,  and  can  save  all  humanity  only 
as  the  savior  of  Israel,  is  incorrect.  Not  even  in  the  OT  does  the  expectation  of  salvation  suggest 
this  concept.  The  NT  illustrates  the  growing  conviction,  during  the  first  decades  of  early 
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Christianity,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  i.e.  the  eschatological  savior  not  only  of  Israel  but  also 
of  all  nations.  Paul  insisted  that  Gentiles  who  wanted  to  convert  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
should  not  convert  to  Judaism  first. — D.J.H. 

264.  B.  Lindars,  “Enoch  and  Christology,”  ExpTimes  92  (10,  ’81)  295-299. 

In  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  NT  times,  Enoch  appears  as  a  visionary  entering  the  vast 
regions  of  the  heavens  in  dreams  during  his  lifetime.  After  making  known  what  he  has  seen  to 
his  descendants  on  earth,  Enoch  returns  permanently  to  Eden  or  heaven.  The  Similitudes  of 
Enoch  (/  Enoch  37-71)  is  distinctive  in  describing  the  naming  of  the  Son  of  Man  before  creation 
and  in  identifying  Enoch  as  the  Son  of  Man.  The  fact  that  Ps  110:1  plays  no  part  in  the 
Similitudes  suggests  that  the  similarities  between  the  Similitudes  and  the  primitive  Christology 
of  the  NT  have  been  reached  independently.  In  1  Pet  3:18-22,  however,  the  exalted  Jesus  is 
portrayed  as  performing  the  functions  of  Enoch. — D.J.H. 

265.  J.  M.  McDermott,  “Jesus  and  the  Son  of  God  Title,”  Gregorianum  62  (2,  ’81)  277-318. 

Several  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mk  13:32/Mt  24:36;  Mt  ll:27/Lk  10:22;  Mk 
12:6/Lk  20: 13/Mt  21:37)  indicate  that  the  historical  Jesus  used  the  title  “the  Son”  to  define  and 
reveal  his  relationship  to  Abba.  That  the  title  “Son  of  God”  should  have  been  chosen  for  the 
pre-Pauline  formula  in  Rom  1:3-4  seems  explicable  only  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  firmly  rooted 
in  Jesus’  earthly  life.  The  tradition  of  Jesus  as  Servant,  or  pais,  was  probably  ancillary  to  the 
Son  of  God  tradition.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  seek  the  roots  of  the  Son  of  God  tradition  in 
Jesus’  Son  of  Man  usage,  such  reflections  can  help  us  understand  how  the  latter  title  came  to  be 
replaced  by  the  former. — D.J.H. 

266.  R.  Riesner,  “Praexistenz  und  Jungfrauengeburt,”  TheolBeitr  12  (4,  ’81)  177-187. 

J.  Raatschen’s  attempt  at  explaining  the  preexistence  of  Jesus  as  a  secondary  interpretation 
foreign  to  biblical  thought  [§  25-465]  cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  history  of  religions  or 
NT  exegesis.  A  long  Jewish  tradition  furnished  the  primitive  Christians  with  concepts  and 
expressions  that  could  be  applied  to  Jesus  as  preexistent  Wisdom.  Mt  23:37-39  shows  that 
preexistence  was  christologically  significant  for  a  Ist-century  Jewish-Christian  author.  Pre- 
Pauline  traditions  contained  in  Gal  4:4;  1  Cor  8:6;  Phil  2:6-1 1;  and  Rom  8:3,  in  addition  to  the 
singular  reading  of  Jn  1:13  (“he  .  .  .  was  bom  of  God”),  indicate  that  Palestinian-Jewish 
Christians  related  Jesus’  preexistence  to  his  birth. — D.J.H. 

267.  S.  Sabugal,  “La  obediencia  filial  y  servicial  de  Jesiis.  Fundamento  y  paradigma  de  la 
obediencia  religiosa,”  Revista  Agustiniana  [Madrid]  21  (66,  ’80)  501-508. 

The  foundation  and  ultimate  root  of  Christian  obedience  is  the  filial  and  serving  obedience  of 
Christ  in  his  position  as  Son  of  God  and  Servant  of  Yahweh,  submissive  to  the  Father  and  Lord 
of  all.— D.J.H. 


Church  and  Ministry 

268.  E.  J.  Christiansen,  “Women  and  Baptism,”  StudTheol  35  (1,  ’81)  1-8. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  immersion  baptism  of  a  woman  conducted  by  a 
man  or  in  a  man’s  presence  in  the  early  church.  Certainly  women  were  baptized  by  women, 
perhaps  by  female  deacons  or  presbyters,  who  had  the  same  authority  as  men  (see  Rom  16:2,  3, 
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7).  When  the  church  began  baptizing  infants,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  women  ministers 
to  baptize  women,  and  their  office  was  abolished. — D.J.H. 

269.  J.  Maisch,  “Die  Aufgabe  des  Pfarrers  im  Licht  der  Bibel,”  TheolBeitr  12  (3,  ’81)  97-106. 
The  task  of  the  pastor  in  the  church  today  is  greatly  illuminated  by  looking  carefully  at  what 

the  NT  says  about  disciples,  apostles,  and  bishops. — D.J.H. 

270.  A.  Manrique,  “La  misidn  del  obispo  vista  desde  el  Nuevo  Testamento,’’  BibFe  1  (20,  ’81) 
164-177. 

This  examination  of  the  mission  of  the  bishop  according  to  the  NT  treats  the  episkopos  in  the 
primitive  organization  of  the  church,  the  question  whether  the  bishop  is  the  successor  to  the 
apostles,  the  mission  of  the  episkopos  in  the  community,  the  one  who  aspires  to  the  office  of 
episkopos  (see  1  Tim  3:1),  and  the  transition  of  the  bishop  from  servant  to  served. — D.J.H. 

271-  K.  Niederwimmer,  “Kirche  als  Diaspora,’’  EvangTheol  41  (4,  ’81)  290-300. 

Although  the  early  Christians  borrowed  their  Diaspora  terminology  from  contemporary 
Judaism,  they  gave  it  a  new,  metaphorical  significance  by  using  it  to  describe  the  church’s 
eschatologically  conditioned  distance  from  the  world.  Christians  were  understood  to  belong  to  a 
heavenly  city  (see  Phil  3:20)  and  to  live  in  exile  during  the  present  time  (see  1  Pet  1:1,  17; 
2:11).— D.J.H. 

272.  P.  Rogers,  “Pastoral  Authority  Then  and  Now,’’  IrTheolQuart  48  (1-2,  ’81)  47-59. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  whether  the  structured  authority  implied  in  the  Pastoral  epistles 
must  be  incorporated  forever  in  the  Christian  community,  the  following  points  merit  considera¬ 
tion:  ( 1)  As  part  of  the  inspired  work  of  God,  the  Pastorals  must  be  revered  and  their  contents 
taken  seriously.  (2)  The  difference  in  emphasis  between  the  Pastorals  and  the  other  NT 
documents  regarding  church  order  must  be  plainly  recognized,  without  exaggerating  it  as 
outright  contradiction.  (3)  The  models  of  church  order  in  the  Pastorals  and  the  early  Pauline 
writings  can  and  should  be  integrated  within  a  coherent  framework  or  hierarchy  of  ecclesio- 
logical  truths. — D.J.H. 

273.  B.  Stevens,  “The  Kingdom  Of  God  The  Motive  For  Missions,’’  SEAsiaJournTheol  20 
(2,  ’79)  39-47. 

After  sketching  the  developing  understanding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  OT  and  early 
Judaism,  the  article  describes  the  place  of  the  kingdom  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  early 
church.  Finally,  it  discusses  how  the  church  receives  the  kingdom  and  is  obliged  to  take  the 
divine  gift  to  the  ends  of  the  world. — D.J.H. 

274.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Weg,  Stil  und  Konsequenzen  urchristlicher  Mission,’’  TheolBeitr  12 
(3,  ’81)  107-135. 

The  development  of  the  early  Christian  mission  is  traced  with  reference  to  pre-Christian 
Jewish  missionary  propaganda,  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  decisive  significance  of  the  Easter  events, 
the  distinction  between  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenist  Christians,  Antioch  as  the  center  of  the 
Gentile  mission,  the  apostolic  council  of  A.D.  48,  Paul’s  missionary  activity,  the  organizational 
patterns  of  the  post-Pauline  churches,  and  the  Johannine  writings.  A  list  of  ten  important 
consequences  concludes  the  article. — D.J.H. 
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275.  M.  Vellanickal,  “The  Christian  Community  as  Bearer  of  the  Good  News.  Biblical 
Foundation  and  Theological  Implications,”  Vidyajyoti  45  (2,  ’81)  54-71. 

After  explaining  what  is  meant  by  the  “gospel”  or  “good  news”  in  the  NT,  the  article 
discusses  the  Christian  community’s  response  to  the  gospel,  the  witnessing  church  as  a  visible 
community,  and  the  ongoing  need  for  the  church  to  be  evangelized  and  to  evangelize. — D.J.H. 

276.  J.-J.  VON  Allmen,  “Les  marques  de  I’Eglise,”  RevTheolPhil  31  (2,  ’81)  97-107. 

In  this  article  eight  characteristics  common  to  all  local  Christian  congregations  in  the  NT  are 
enumerated:  direct  or  indirect  apostolic  foundation;  reference  to  the  books  of  the  old  covenant 
as  normative;  confession  of  faith  in  the  crucified  and  resurrected  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  will 
save  the  world;  admission  to  membership  through  baptism;  congregation  on  Sunday  for  the 
eucharistic  meal;  inclination  toward  God  in  prayer;  activity  of  evangelization  and  witness  in  the 
world;  and  inclusion  in  one  overarching  church.  Recognition  of  these  “marks  of  ecclesiality” 
should  motivate  both  the  self-reformation  of  present-day  churches  and  ecumenical  work  and 
research. — E.G.B. 

277.  W.  C.  Weinrich,  “Evangelism  in  the  Early  Church,”  ConcTheolQuart  45  (1-2,  ’81)  61-75. 

The  early  church  evangelized  because  in  the  Holy  Spirit  it  had  been  taken  up  into  the  very 
activity  of  God  in  Christ  whereby  the  final  purposes  of  God  are  fulfilled.  Evangelism  was 
carried  out  by  apostles,  wandering  missionaries,  local  ministers,  philosopher-theologians,  and 
common  Christians.  Their  mission  was  directed  to  men  and  women  of  all  tongues,  lands,  races, 
social  classes,  and  ages.  It  was  furthered  by  preaching,  purity  of  life  and  high  ethical  standards, 
martyrdom,  mutual  love  and  service,  active  charity,  and  argumentation. — D.J.H. 

278.  R.  WiNLiNG,  “Le  christianisme  primitif  comme  ‘paradigme’:  evolution  d’une  pro- 
blematique  (d’Engels  a  Garaudy),”  RevSciRel  55  (2,  ’81)  96-107. 

After  mentioning  the  documents  (especially  the  book  of  Revelation)  and  scholars  on  which  F. 
Engels  based  his  views  regarding  primitive  Christianity,  the  article  discusses  his  ideas  on  the 
conditions  in  which  Christianity  was  bom,  the  characteristic  aspects  of  primitive  Christianity, 
the  origin  of  its  conceptual  representations  and  doctrinal  elements,  and  the  parallel  between 
primitive  Christianity  and  nascent  socialism.  The  critical  conclusion  indicates  the  pains  Engels 
took  to  avoid  facing  the  question  about  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
was  influenced  by  19th-century  rationalist  exegesis  and  philosophy.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

279.  H.  Baltensweiler,  “Ehe  und  Partnerschaft — biblisch  gesehen,”  Kirchenblatt  fiir  die 
reformierte  Schweiz  [Basel]  137  (10,  ’81)  150-151. 

Jesus  showed  great  freedom  vis-a-vis  the  legalism  and  sexual  rigorism  of  his  time.  Even 
though  the  tradition  tended  to  narrow  his  position  (see  Mt  5:32;  19:9),  it  also  linked  the  marriage 
of  Christians  closely  to  the  Christ-event  (see  Gal  3:28;  1  Cor  7:15-16;  Eph  5:21-32). — D.J.H. 

280.  H.  Bojorge,  “Arete:  Ideal  de  perfeccidn  humana  y  cristiana.  La  redefmicidn  cristiana  de 
un  concepto  pagano.  (Fil  4,8;  1  Pe  2,9;  2  Pe  1,3.5),”  RevistBi'b  42  (3,  ’80)  129-136. 

After  defining  the  Greek  ideal  of  arete,  the  article  explores  the  similarities  and  differences 
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between  the  Greek  ideal  and  early  Christian  ideals.  Then  it  discusses  Christ  as  an  exemplar  of 
arete,  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  a  school  of  arete,  persecution  as  the  setting  in  life  of  arete  in  the 
NT,  and  the  four  occurrences  of  arete  in  the  NT  (Phil  4:8;  1  Pet  2:9;  2  Pet  1:3,  5). — D.J.H. 

281.  V.  P.  Branick,  “Mary  in  the  Christologies  of  the  New  Testament,”  MarStud  32  (’81) 
26-50. 

This  article  sketches  the  principal  Christologies  of  the  NT  and  reflects  on  how  the  figure  of 
Mary  relates  to  them.  The  investigation  is  limited  to  the  writings  of  Mark,  Luke,  Matthew,  Paul, 
and  John.  Mary  consistently  appears  in  the  NT  Christologies  in  relation  to  Jesus’  concrete 
humanity,  even  where  that  humanity  provokes  scandal.  As  a  thread  running  through  the  NT, 
Mary  symbolizes  the  unity  of  the  canon  and  reminds  us  that  the  Christologies  are  only  weak 
human  tools  to  attain  Christ. — D.J.H. 

282.  P.  d’Iribarne,  “L’Occident,  I’Evangile  et  ‘I’homme  de  bien,’  ”  Etudes  355  (1,  ’81)  87-97. 

The  ideal  proposed  by  Jesus  and  the  ideal  of  the  “good  man,”  deriving  in  part  from  Stoicism 
and  promulgated  by  centuries  of  “Christian  education,”  are  radically  different.  In  the  Gospels 
the  “good  man”  is  represented  by  the  Pharisee  (see  e.g.  Lk  18:9-12),  whose  Law-observing 
orientation  Jesus  denounced  for  its  exclusion  of  real  love.  The  satisfaction  of  the  “good  man” 
arises  from  his  adherence  to  outwardly  prescribed  right  acts.  But  the  Gospels  teach  a  loving 
conduct  that  leads  to  communion  with  others,  reflecting  the  unity  between  Jesus  and  his  Father 
(see  Jn  17:21-23).  In  the  context  of  communion,  one  gives  (gratuitously)  because  one  has  been 
transformed  by  what  one  has  received. — E.G.B. 

283.  J.  R.  Donahue,  “Divorce:  New  Testament  Perspectives,”  Month  [London]  14  (4,  ’81) 
113-120. 

The  earliest  reconstructed  tradition  of  Jesus’  sayings  contains  a  prohibition  of  divorce  and  the 
definition  of  remarriage  after  divorce  as  adultery  (see  Lk  16:18/Mt  5:32;  Mk  10:1-12;  1  Cor 
7:10-11).  This  teaching  must  be  placed  in  the  context  of  Jesus’  prophetic  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  and  his  eschatological  consciousness.  The  NT  writers  followed  Jesus  in  defending 
marriage  against  easy  divorce.  But  they  also  adapted  his  teaching  to  various  pastoral  situations: 
the  Hellenistic  environment  (Mark);  Christians  whose  first  marriage  did  not  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Jewish  Law  (Matthew);  and  mixed  marriages  in  which  sanctification,  freedom,  and  peace 
could  not  arise  (Paul). — D.J.H. 

284.  P.  W.  Gooch,  “On  Disembodied  Resurrected  Persons:  A  Study  in  the  Logic  of  Christian 
Eschatology,”  RelStud  17  (2,  ’81)  199-213. 

The  question  addressed  in  this  article  is  whether  the  notion  of  embodied  resurrected  persons 
can  satisfy  certain  problems  raised  by  Christian  eschatology.  First  it  draws  attention  to  the 
importance  of  resurrection  in  contemporary  philosophical  discussion,  especially  J.  Hick’s  idea 
of  eschatological  verification.  Then  it  examines  critically  the  adequacy  of  this  view  of 
resurrection.  The  third  part  puts  forward  the  thesis  that  a  Pauline  resurrection  body  {soma 
pneumatikon;  see  1  Cor  15:42-49)  might  well  be  ontologically  the  same  as  a  disembodied  person. 
If  the  logic  of  disembodied  survival  and  personal  existence  can  be  successfully  defended,  then 
the  way  is  opened  for  a  more  satisfactory  explication  of  some  basic  themes  in  Christian 
eschatology. — E.G.B. 
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285.  I.  Grego,  “II  Golgota  Monte  Santo  dei  cristiani  (I),”  BibOr  23  (2,  ’81)  115-124. 

This  first  installment  in  a  study  of  Christian  attitudes  toward  Golgotha  traces  the  roots  of  the 
Jewish-Christian  understanding  of  Golgotha  as  the  “theological”  mountain  in  the  NT,  the 
Jewish-Christian  apocrypha,  and  patristic  literature. — D.J.H. 

286.  E.  Hernando  Garcia,  “Los  pobres  y  la  palabra  de  Dios  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento,” 
Burge  ns  e  22  (1,  ’81)  9-43. 

This  examination  of  the  theme  of  the  poor  and  God’s  word  in  the  NT  considers  the 
relationship  of  the  lowly  to  the  wise  and  prudent,  poverty  and  faith,  Mary  as  the  model  of 
poverty  and  faith,  and  the  poor  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  concluding  section  discusses 
the  OT  background  to  the  NT  development  of  the  theme. — D.J.H. 

287.  J.  J.  Kilgallen,  “All  Food  Is  Clean,”  BibToday  19  (4,  ’81)  259-263. 

I 

The  assumption  that  Jesus  directly  and  explicitly  canceled  Lev  11:46-47  cannot  be  verified. 
Rather,  the  experience  of  Gentiles  converting  to  Christianity  seems  to  have  occasioned  the 
decision  about  clean  and  unclean  foods  (see  Acts  15:8-9,  11). — D.J.H. 

288.  W.  Kirchschlager,  “Engel,  Teufel,  Damonen.  Fine  biblische  Skizze,”  BibLiturg  54 
(2,  ’81)  98-102.  ■ 

The  article  discusses  the  terms  “angel,”  “devil,”  and  “demons,”  tracing  their  uses  from  the 
OT  through  intertestamental  Judaism  to  the  NT. — D.J.H, 

289.  G.  E.  Ladd,  “New  Testament  Apocalyptic,”  RevExp  78  (2,  ’81)  205-209. 

All  the  major  doctrines  of  NT  theology  (the  kingdom  of  God,  resurrection,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
justification)  find  their  meaning  in  apocalyptic.  The  main  motif  in  the  book  of  Revelation  is  the 
triumphal  Christ  in  his  apocalyptic  glory;  behind  the  scene  of  history  is  waged  the  struggle 
between  the  power  of  God  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  power  of  Satan. — D.J.H. 

290.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “‘Fakes  cela  en  memoire  de  moi,’ ”  Etudes  354  (6,  ’81)  831-842. 

Taking  as  its  point  of  departure  Jesus’  command  at  the  Last  Supper  to  “do  this  in  memory  of 
me”  (Lk  22:19;  1  Cor  11:24-25),  the  article  discusses  the  biblical  understanding  of  memory 
under  the  following  headings:  memory  and  presence,  the  presence  of  the  past,  in  memory  of 
“me,”  memory  and  service,  and  pilgrimage  to  the  source.  Memory  places  us  in  the  presence  of 
the  living  One,  by  whom  our  life  is  renewed  in  its  profound  orientation  and  thereby  transformed 
in  its  daily  expression. — D.J.H. 

291.  T.  Matura,  “Le  radicalisme  evangelique  et  la  vie  religieuse,”  NouvRevTheol  103  (2,  ’81) 
175-186. 

The  Bible  does  not  recognize  a  particular  category  of  believers  for  whom  special  ethical 
demands  are  reserved.  Nevertheless,  religious  orders  have  continually  applied  to  themselves 
the  so-called  radical  texts  of  the  NT  and  presented  themselves  as  integrally  realizing  the 
Christian  life,  as  observing  the  evangelical  counsels,  or  as  institutionalizing  gospel  radicalism. 
Examination  of  the  NT  passages  that  embody  gospel  radicalism  indicates  that  gospel  radicalism 
(1)  is  not  the  whole  of  the  gospel,  (2)  is  much  larger  than  the  current  understanding  of  religious 
life,  and  (3)  is  at  the  heart  of  religious  life. — D.J.H. 
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292.  P.  T.  O’Brien,  “Principalities  and  Powers  and  their  Relationship  to  Structures,” 
RefTheolRev  40  (1,  ’81)  1-10. 

It  has  become  common  in  recent  years  to  assume  that,  when  Paul  spoke  of  “principalities  and 
powers,”  he  was  alluding  to  structures  of  thought  such  as  tradition,  convention,  law,  authority, 
and  even  religion  (particularly  as  embodied  in  the  state  and  its  institutions)  rather  than  to 
demonic  intelligences.  But  examination  of  the  Pauline  and  other  NT  evidence  indicates  that  the 
principalities  and  powers  were  understood  as  personal,  supernatural  agencies.  The  biblical 
emphasis  is  on  the  powers  of  evil  working  through  and  in  people  rather  than  through  impersonal 
structures. — D.J.H. 

293.  T.  F.  Torrance,  “Immortality  and  Light,”  RelStud  17  (2,  ’81)  147-161. 

The  article  discusses  certain  basic  elements  in  the  NT  theology  of  eternal  life  from  the 
perspective  of  the  relation  between  immortality  and  light  with  specific  reference  to  1  Tim 
6: 12-16  and  2  Tim  1:8-10.  The  incarnate  Christ  enlivens  and  enlightens  all  whom  he  brings  into 
relationship  with  himself,  grounding  their  creaturely  life  and  light  in  the  uncreated  life  and  light 
of  God.  For  Christians,  the  soul  and  body  are  complementary;  the  soul  like  the  body  is 
contingent  and  subject  to  death,  since  God  alone  has  immortality  and  is  the  source  of  life.  Just 
as  immortality  and  transcendent  light  are  one  in  God,  so  for  us  to  be  enlightened  by  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  be  given  life  and  immortality.  Jesus,  who  is  the  actual  light  of  God  embodied  in 
humanity,  destroys  death  and  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel. — E.G.B. 

294.  J.  Wanke,  “Der  Todesdienst’  und  der  ‘Lebensdienst’  Jesu  und  der  Kirche. 
Neutestamentliche  Uberlegungen  zum  Thema  ‘den  anderen  suchen,’  ”  Diakonia  12  (3,  ’81) 
148-160. 

In  the  NT,  turning  toward  others  is  motivated  by  (1)  reference  to  the  Lord  who  offered 
himself  for  us  in  death,  and  (2)  the  example  of  Jesus’  behavior  toward  sinners  and  the  poor  along 
with  his  teaching  on  the  love  of  God  and  of  neighbor.  Thus  Jesus’  twofold  ministry  of  death  and 
life  provides  the  basis  for  the  church’s  obedient  discipleship  of  the  cross  and  its  activity  on 
behalf  of  others. — D.J.H. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

295.  R.  Bergmeier,  “Weisheit — Dike — Licht  Jungfrau,”  JournStudJud  12  (1,  ’81)  75-86. 

I  Enoch  42: 1-3  describes  Wisdom’s  search  for  a  home  among  human  beings  and  her  return  to 
heaven  on  account  of  her  failure  to  find  one.  The  passage  appears  to  presuppose  Aratus’  myth 
of  Dike,  the  goddess  of  righteousness,  who  left  her  dwelling  among  evil  and  unjust  humans  and 
ascended  to  the  stars.  The  further  influence  of  this  myth  can  be  discerned  in  gnostic  literature, 
especially  in  the  figure  of  the  virgin  of  light.— D.J.H. 

296.  J.  P.  Brown,  “The  Role  of  Women  and  the  Treaty  in  the  Ancient  World,”  BibZeit  25 
(1,  ’81)  1-28. 

(1)  In  the  age  before  the  city-state,  the  status  of  women  rested  on  two  sources:  matrilocal 
institutions  and  treaty  provisions  for  foreign  princesses,  both  weakly  continued  in  the  status  of 
the  concubine.  (2)  The  role  of  women  in  the  city-state  was  dichotomized  between  housewife  and 
harlot,  equally  restricted  by  the  breakdown  of  earlier  guarantees.  (3)  Under  the  Hellenistic  and 
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Roman  empires,  the  autonomous  male  ruling  class  of  the  city-state  disappeared.  The  status  of 
women  improved  at  least  relatively.  As  mistress,  slave,  or  harlot,  she  found  new  dignity  in 
subcultures  adapting  the  old  treaty  language. — D.J.H. 

297.  R,  C.  Tannehill,  “Introduction:  The  Pronouncement  Story  and  Its  Types,”  Semeia  20 
(’81)  1-13. 

A  pronouncement  story  is  a  brief  narrative  in  which  the  climactic  (and  often  final)  element  is  a 
pronouncement  presented  as  a  particular  response  to  something  said  or  observed  on  a  particular 
occasion  of  the  past.  When  the  relation  between  occasion  and  response  is  studied  in  the 
literature  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world,  six  distinct  types  of  pronouncement  stories 
emerge:  corrections,  commendations,  objections,  quests,  inquiries,  and  descriptions. — D.J.H. 

Archaeology 

298.  I.  H.  Eybers,  “The  value  of  archaeological  excavations  for  Biblical  studies,”  TheolEvang 
14  (1,  ’81)  3-9. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  limitations  to  which  most  archaeological  excavations  are 
subject:  the  incompleteness  of  the  data,  the  destruction  of  significant  data,  and  the  differences 
of  opinion  among  archaeologists  about  dating  and  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  archaeology 
can  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  Bible  by  clarifying  the  background  of  customs  and 
events.  It  is  an  important  auxiliary  science  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. — D.J.H. 

299.  G.  G.  Garner,  “A  New  Acquisition.  Roman  Incense  Shovel,”  Buried  History 
[Melbourne]  17  (1,  ’81)  10-16. 

The  Australian  Institute  of  Archaeology  recently  acquired  a  bronze  Roman  incense  shovel 
that  can  be  traced  to  Palestine  in  the  1st  or  2nd  century  A.D.  A  good  example  of  the  medium  and 
small  censers  taken  as  booty  by  Bar  Kokhba’s  men,  it  is  similar  to  the  few  incense  shovels 
found  in  later  Jewish  contexts. — D.J.H. 

300.  R.  Hachlili,  “The  Nefes:  The  Jericho  Column-Pyramid,”  PalExplQuart  113  (1,  ’81) 
33-38,  plates  IV-VII. 

Two  finds  from  the  Second  Temple  period  (1st  century  B.C.-lst  century  A.D.)  cemetery  in 
Jericho  deserve  a  place  in  the  repertoire  of  Jewish  funerary  art:  (1)  a  three-faceted,  sculptured 
stone  cone  on  top  of  a  truncated  column,  found  on  the  surface  of  one  of  the  hills  in  the 
cemetery,  and  (2)  a  charcoal  drawing  found  on  the  wall  of  a  tomb.  These  finds  from  Jericho 
enable  us  to  conclude  that  the  Jews,  together  with  the  surrounding  cultures,  recognized  several 
forms  of  grave  marker  (nepes),  and  that  besides  monumental  structures  they  also  employed  a 
freestanding  column  topped  by  a  pyramid. — D.J.H. 

301.  M.  Jas,  “Nouveau  Testament  et  Archeologie,”  Hokhma  16  (’81)  59-61. 

A  report  on  some  archaeological  discoveries  relevant  to  the  time  and  events  of  the  NT,  e.g. 
the  Shroud  of  Turin,  Peter’s  house  at  Capernaum,  the  pool  at  Bethesda,  and  ossuary 
inscriptions. — D.J.H. 

302.  N.  I.  Khairy,  “A  New  Dedicatory  Nabataean  Inscription  from  Wadi  Musa,”  Pal 
ExplQuart  113  (1,  ’81)  19-26,  plate  III. 

The  dedicatory  inscription  published  here  with  a  transcription  of  the  Nabatean  text,  English 
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translation,  and  notes  is  the  second  longest  inscription  ever  found  in  Petra  or  its  vicinity.  It 
provides  us  with  the  largest  number  of  names  from  the  Nabatean  royal  family  during  Aretas 
IV’s  reign  ever  found  in  one  Nabatean  inscription.  It  was  probably  associated  with  a  statue, 
sanctuary,  or  temple  erected  as  a  divine  symbol  to  one  of  the  dead  kings,  perhaps  Malichus  I 
(56-29  B.C.),  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Nabateans  used  to  deify  their  kings  after  death.  [An 
additional  note  by  J.  T.  Milik  is  included  on  pp.  25-26.] — D.J.H. 

303.  S.  Loffreda,  “Le  terme  erodiane  di  Macheronte,”  BibOr  23  (2,  ’81)  105-114. 

After  general  information  about  Machaerus  [see  §  24-611],  the  article  describes  the  1979 
excavations  of  Herod’s  palace,  focusing  on  the  elaborate  bathing  facilities  [see  §  25-295].  Four 
black-and-white  photographs  accompany  the  account. — D.J.H. 

304.  D.  W.  Roller,  “Hellenistic  Pottery  from  Caesarea  Maritima:  A  Preliminary  Study,’’ 
BullAmSchOrRes  238  (’80)  35-42. 

Thirty-eight  pottery  sherds  from  the  Hellenistic  and  early  Roman  periods  at  Caesarea 
Maritima  are  discussed  under  six  headings:  early  painted  ware  (one),  black  glazed  ware  (eight), 
black-and-red  glazed  ware  (three),  brown  glazed  ware  (four),  late  Hellenistic  red  ware 
(seventeen),  and  “Megarian  bowl’’  types  (three)  and  brittle  ware  (two).  The  ceramic  evidence 
agrees  with  the  numismatic  evidence  in  suggesting  an  early  2nd-century  B.C.  date  for  the 
beginning  of  the  occupation  of  Caesarea  Maritima. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

^  A  A 

305.  J.  COPPENS,  “L’Elu  et  les  elus  dans  les  Ecritures  Saintes  et  les  Ecrits  de  Qumran,’’ 
EphTheolLov  57  (1,  ’81)  120-124. 

In  the  Qumran  texts,  the  OT  term  “elect’’  has  passed  from  Israel  in  general  to  the  members  of 
the  sect.  In  some  passages  (IQpHab  5:4;  9:12;  4QpPs  37  1:5;  2:5;  4QpIsa^  3)  the  title  “elect 
one’’  is  applied  to  the  leader  (or  founder)  of  the  sect,  and  in  4QMess  ar  it  is  used  in  a 
“messianic’’  sense.  A  somewhat  similar  development  can  be  observed  in  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

306.  F.  Foresti,  “Osservazioni  su  alcune  varianti  di  4  QSarn^  rispetto  al  TM,’’  RivistBib  29 
(1,  ’81)  45-56. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  provides  a  synopsis  of  the  Masoretic  and  Septuagint  versions  of 
1  Sam  1:21-28;  2:11,  along  with  a  literary-critical  consideration  of  the  Septuagint  version.  The 
second  part  discusses  four  variant  readings  found  in  the  4QSam^  version  of  1  Sam  1:22,  23,  24c, 
24g  with  respect  to  the  Masoretic  text. — D.J.H. 

307.  G.  Galbiati,  “  ‘Nel  deserto  preparate  la  via  .  .  .’  (Isaia  40,3  e  sue  citazioni),’’  RicBibRel 
16  (1-2,  ’81)  7-46. 

After  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  for  the  Essenes  at  Qumran,  the  article 
examines  the  wording  of  Isa  40:3  as  it  appears  in  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Septuagint,  the  Dead 
Sea  scrolls,  and  the  Gospels.  Then  it  investigates  the  theological  meaning  of  Isa  40:3  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  various  Qumran  documents,  and  the  NT.  The  final  section  considers  the  bearing 
ot  this  passage  on  our  understanding  of  the  Synoptic  question  and  the  testimony  hypothesis. — 
D.J.H. 
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308.  F.  Garcia  Martinez,  “4QpNah  y  la  Crucifixion.  Nueva  hipdtesis  de  reconstruccidn  de 
4Q  169  3-4  i,  4-8,”  EstBih  38  (3-4,  ’79-’80)  221-235. 

An  examination  of  the  relation  between  the  lemma  and  the  pesher  and  a  survey  of  treatments 
by  other  modem  commentators  suggest  a  restoration  of  4QpNah  3-4  i  4-8  that  yields  the 
following  translation:  4.  (Nah  2:13)  ‘The  lion  captures  enough  for  his  cubs  and  tears  prey  for  his 
lioness;  5.  [He  fills  his  cave  with  prey  and  his  den  with  scraps.”  The  prediction  (prediccidn)  of 
the  citation]  refers  to  the  Furious  Lion,  who  strikes  with  his  nobles  and  the  men  of  his  counsel  6. 
[at  the  Simple  ones  of  Ephraim.  And  that  which  says:  “He  fills]  his  cave  [with  prey]  and  his  den 
with  scraps,”  its  prediction  refers  to  the  Furious  Lion,  7.  [who  filled  his  den  with  a  multitude  of 
corpses,  carrying  out  vengeance]  against  those  who  seek  easy  interpretations,  who  (the  Furious 
Lion)  hung  men  alive  8.  [on  the  tree,  committing  an  abomination  that  had  not  been  committed] 
in  Israel  since  antiquity,  because  the  one  who  has  been  hung  alive  on  the  tree  [is  terri]ble. 

The  implications  of  this  restoration  include  the  following:  (1)  The  opinion  of  A.  Dupont- 
Sommer  that  the  text  refers  to  the  cmcifixion  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  suggesting  a 
relationship  between  the  Teacher  and  Jesus,  is  disproved.  (2)  The  Qumran  community  excluded 
cmcifixion  as  a  means  of  capital  punishment.  (3)  The  Lion  of  Wrath  seems  to  have  justified  his 
action  by  an  exegesis  of  Deut  21:22-23  that  was  rejected  by  the  Qumran  community. — M.P.H. 

309.  H.  Haag,  ‘‘Kult,  Liturgie  und  Gemeindeleben  in  Qumran,”  ArchivLiturgWiss  23  (1,  ’81) 
64-84. 

This  installment  [see  §  21-936]  describes  books  and  articles  concerned  with  the  liturgical  and 
communal  life  of  the  Qumran  community.  Most  of  the  material  was  published  between  1972  and 
1976,  though  some  items  bearing  1977  and  1978  dates  have  been  included.  The  following  outline 
is  adopted:  bibliography,  comprehensive  works  about  Qumran,  texts,  the  Qumran  community, 
theology,  and  the  relevance  of  Qumran  for  the  NT  and  early  Christianity. — D.J.H. 

310.  D.  J.  Halperin,  “Cmcifixion,  the  Nahum  Pesher,  and  the  Rabbinic  Penalty  of  Strangula¬ 
tion,”  JournJewStud  32  (1,  ’81)  32-46. 

4QpNah  1:4-8  shows  that  cmcifixion  was  regarded  as  a  form  of  strangulation  and  could  be 
designated  by  the  root  hnq.  The  Jews  borrowed  the  practice  from  the  Romans  and  naturalized  it 
into  Jewish  law  by  invoking  Deut  21:22-23,  which  prescribed  the  “suspension”  of  criminals. 
Perceived  as  a  prolonged  and  agonizing  form  of  strangulation,  cmcifixion  was  at  some  point 
drastically  modified  into  the  quick  and  relatively  humane  form  of  strangulation  prescribed  by 
the  Mishnah. — D.J.H. 

311.  H.-J.  Klimkeit,  “Der  Buddha  Henoch:  Qumran  und  Turfan,”  ZeitRelGeist  32  (4,  ’80) 
367-375. 

After  describing  the  references  to  Enoch  in  the  Turfan  documents,  the  article  calls  attention 
to  J.  T.  Milik’s  publication  of  the  Qumran  fragments  of  the  Book  of  Giants,  and  explores  the 
I  significance  of  the  book’s  use  in  the  Turfan  documents  for  our  understanding  of  Manicheism  in 
central  Asia. — D.J.H. 

312.  F.  Du  T.  Laubscher,  “Notes  on  the  Literary  Stmcture  of  IQS  2:11-18  and  its  Biblical 
Parallel  in  Deut.  29,”  JournNWSemLang  8  (’80)  49-55. 

The  paragraph  contained  in  IQS  2:11-18  consists  of  an  introductory  formula  (2:11a),  the 
motivation  for  the  curse  (2: 1  lb- 14a),  the  curse  itself  (2: 14b- 17),  and  a  concluding  formula  (2: 18). 
The  chiastic  use  of  Ezek  14:3-4,  7  and  Deut  29: 18-20a  emphasizes  the  seriousness  of  backsliding 
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from  God  because  of  the  idols  of  one’s  heart.  The  fact  that  the  themes  of  backsliding,  idols,  and 
stumbling  block  are  so  closely  linked  to  the  last  two  curses  in  this  structure  also  stresses  the 
finality  of  the  curses. — D.J.H. 

313.  V.  Pasquetto,  “Analisi  esegetico-dottrinale  dell’espressione  qumranica  ‘entrare  nell’al- 
leanza,’ ”  EphCarm  32  (1,  ’81)  3-33. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  collects  the  lexical  evidence  from  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  relative  to 
the  theme  of  entering  and  the  term  “covenant”  and  offers  preliminary  observations  on  the  idea 
of  entering  the  covenant.  The  second  part  passes  from  vocabulary  to  religious  content  under  the 
following  headings:  the  connection  with  the  OT  covenant,  the  sign  of  conversion,  the  service  of 
the  Law,  justice  and  truth,  knowledge,  a  situation  of  salvation,  and  the  ritual  of  entrance. — 
D.J.H. 

314.  B.  E.  Thiering,  "'‘Mebaqqer  and  Episkopos  in  the  Light  of  the  Temple  Scroll,” 
JournBibLit  100  (1,  ’81)  59-74. 

(1)  The  mebaqqer,  or  levitical  priest,  at  Qumran  was  an  inferior  minister  who  ruled  over  the 
laity  as  a  kind  of  “people’s  priest.”  The  levitical  class  developed  in  order  to  link  the  priesthood 
and  the  laity,  and  the  priestly  members  of  this  class — different  from  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
according  to  the  Qumran  reading  of  the  OT  evidence — brought  priestly  ministrations  to  the  laity 
without  jeopardizing  the  ruling  authority  and  separateness  of  true  priests.  (2)  The  Christian 
episkopos,  as  exemplified  in  the  NT  and  those  subapostolic  writings  where  “elder”  is 
equivalent  to  “bishop,”  was  like  the  Qumran  mebaqqer  not  only  in  title,  image,  and  duties,  but 
also  in  the  characteristic  association  of  the  office  with  the  outer  areas  of  the  church,  the  outer 
bishop’s  subordination  to  the  central  authority,  and  his  higher  position  in  a  levitical  structure.  A 
Qumran  background  to  episkopos  would  readily  account  for  bishops’  becoming  priests. — 
D.J.H. 

315.  A.  S.  VAN  DER  WouDE,  “De  Tempelrol  van  Qumran  (II)”  [The  Temple  Scroll  from 
Qumran  (II)],  NedTheolTijd  34  (4,  ’80)  281-293. 

The  second  part  of  this  introduction  to  1  IQTemple  [see  §  25-320]  begins  by  discussing  the 
document’s  halakic  teachings  on  the  calendar  and  the  festivals,  the  temple,  the  laws  of  purity, 
the  law  of  the  king,  and  other  matters.  Then  it  treats  the  character  and  origin  of  Temple  Scroll 
and  its  overall  significance. — D.J.H. 

316.  G.  Vermes,  “The  Essenes  and  History,”  JournJewStud  32  (1,  ’81)  18-31. 

Topics  treated  in  this  article  include  the  arguments  for  maintaining  that  the  Essenes  were 
responsible  for  the  Qumran  scrolls,  the  Qumran  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Essenes,  the 
historical  hypotheses  proposed  to  explain  the  references  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  and 
the  Wicked  Priest,  and  the  place  of  the  Essenes  in  intertestamental  Judaism  and  the  scrolls  in 
relation  to  ancient  Jewish  historiography. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  26-329,  337,  346. 

Jewish  Backgrounds 

317.  M.  Adinolfi,  “I  meSalim  di  Beresit  Rabba  1-11,”  RivistBib  29  (1,  ’81)  57-67. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  introduces  the  meldlim  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis 
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Rabbah;  the  second  part  offers  specific  observations  on  their  scope,  nature,  and  structure,  and 
on  the  characters  in  them.  These  me^alim  provide  many  points  of  contact  with  the  Gospel 
parables  in  their  nature  and  structure,  but  differ  from  their  NT  counterparts  in  their  purely 
exegetical  scope  and  their  rather  bookish  orientation. — D.J.H. 

3 18.  B.  H.  Amaru,  “Land  Theology  in  Josephus’  Jewish  Antiquities,'''  JewQuartRevlX  (4,  ’81) 
201-229. 

In  his  Antiquities  Josephus  deleted  the  biblical  theology  of  covenanted  land,  because  he  did 
not  want  the  land  of  Israel  to  be  a  focal  point  as  it  was  for  Davidic  messianism  with  all  its 
revolutionary  implications.  At  the  same  time,  he  built  a  theological  base  for  his  own  version  of  a 
messianic  era  by  adding  (despite  the  patriarchal  setting)  promises  of  a  great  Jewish  population 
and  a  Jewish  diaspora.  For  Josephus,  the  land  was  simply  not  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  religious 
experience. — D.J.H. 

319.  H.  W.  Basser,  “Allusions  to  Christian  and  Gnostic  Practises  in  Talmudic  Tradition,’’ 
JournStudJud  12  (1,  ’81)  87-105. 

(1)  The  Igrath  passage  in  b.  Pesah.  112b  reflects  the  early  Christian  practice  of  fasting  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  shows  that  Jewish  rulings  attempted  to  prevent  physical  contact 
with  hostile  groups.  (2)  Orthodox  Jewish  reaction  to  gnostic  dualism  was  decisive  and  left  a 
permanent  mark  on  universal  Jewish  liturgy  and  custom.  (3)  The  passage  about  killing  the  man 
who  prayed  at  the  back  of  the  synagogue  and  did  not  turn  his  face  to  the  congregation  {b.  Ber. 
6b)  refers  to  Jewish-Christian  gnostics  who  would  not  face  west  when  praying. — D.J.H. 

320.  W.  G.  Braude,  “Tractate  Demai:  A  second  century  case-book  for  modifying  religious 
practice,’’  Conservative  Judaism  [New  York]  34  (5,  ’81)  3-7. 

The  regulations  in  the  mishnaic  tractate  Demai  represent  a  systematic  attempt  to  defuse 
hostility  between  the  “learned’’  and  the  “unlearned,”  and  thus  to  remove  the  danger  of  a 
Judaism  divided.  The  tractate  is  a  casebook  for  Jews  who  are  not  utterly  committed  to  enforcing 
every  letter  of  the  law,  on  the  grounds  that  human  needs  must  also  play  a  part  in  the  law’s 
formulation  and  observance. — D.J.H. 

321.  N.  J.  Cohen,  “Border  Areas  and  the  Roman  burgus  in  Early  Rabbinic  Sources,” 
JewQuartRev  71  (4,  ’81)  230-238. 

In  keeping  with  their  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  border  settlements  in  Roman  Judea,  the 
rabbinic  sages  took  note  of  the  Roman  burgus.  Both  rabbinic  and  secular  sources  indicate  that 
the  burgus  not  only  served  military  purposes,  but  also  provided  food  and  shelter  for  civilian 
wayfarers  and  extended  agricultural  assistance  to  surrounding  areas. — D.J.H. 

322.  J.  COPPENS,  “Le  Fils  d’homme  dans  les  traditions  juives  postbibliques  hormis  le  Livre  des 
Paraboles  de  I’Henoch  ethiopien,”  EphTheolLov  57  (1,  ’81)  58-82. 

The  Jewish  texts  that  refer  to  the  Danielic  Son  of  Man  are  too  few  for  us  to  infer  that  this 
figure  occupied  a  place  in  the”  messianic  expectation  of  Jesus’  contemporaries.  Some  texts 
(Odes  of  Solomon  36:3;  Biblical  Antiquities  28:8;  Palestinian  Targum  of  Exod  12:42;  IQS  1 1:20; 
Josephus’  War  6:312-313)  are  simply  not  useful  for  constructing  a  dossier  on  the  Son  of  Man. 
Nor  does  2  Baruch,  4  Ezra,  or  Sibylline  Oracles  5:256-259  appear  to  contain  a  formal  reference 
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to  Dan  7: 13-14.  The  tannaitic  passages  that  allude  to  the  Danielic  Son  of  Man  do  not  prove  that 
the  expression  functioned  as  a  messianic  title. — D.J.H. 

323.  M.  Delcor,  “Le  livre  des  Paraboles  d’He'noch  Ethiopien.  Le  probleme  de  son  origine  a  la 
lumiere  des  decouvertes  recentes,”  EstBib  38  (1-2,  ’79-’80)  5-33. 

(1)  The  Similitudes  of  Enoch  (7  Enoch  37-71)  was  composed  before  Apocalypse  of  Peter  and 
4  Ezra;  it  is  not  a  late  Christian  work  composed  ca.  A.D.  270,  as  J.  T.  Milik  has  argued.  (2)  It  did 
not  originate  at  Qumran.  This  Jewish  writing  is  a  direct  rereading  of  Daniel  7,  especially  in  what 
concerns  the  Danielic  symbol  of  the  Son  of  Man  interpreted  in  an  individual  sense.  (3)  The  book 
was  written  sometime  between  100  B.C.  and  A.D.  70.  (4)  The  introduction  of  the  Similitudes 
into  the  Enochic  corpus  took  place  before  the  composition  of  Apocalypse  of  Peter  and  possibly 
by  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  (5)  The  Manichean  use  of  the  Book  of  Giants  does  not  explain 
why  that  book  was  excluded  from  the  Enochic  corpus.  (6)  The  presence  of  the  idea  of 
resurrection  in  /  Enoch  51:1-2  allows  us  to  connect  the  Similitudes  with  the  Pharisaic 
world. — D.J.H. 


324.  G.  Delling,  “Alexander  der  Grosse  als  Bekenner  des  jiidischen  Gottesglaubens,” 
JournStudJud  12  (1,  ’81)  1-51. 

The  three  passages  in  the  anonymous  Byzantine  Life  of  Alexander  that  represent  Alexander 
the  Great  as  professing  the  Jewish  faith  in  God  (20:2-5;  24:2;  39:4-6)  belong  to  the  body  of 
Hellenistic-Jewish  literature  that  stressed  Judaism’s  belief  in  the  one  God,  in  the  laws  given  by 
him,  and  in  the  right  to  independence.  The  three  passages  portray  the  founder  of  a  worldwide 
empire  dominated  by  Hellenistic  culture  as  a  benefactor  of  Judaism  (20:4-5),  who  proclaimed 
the  Jewish  faith  in  God  (24:2;  cf.  20:4),  was  commissioned  by  the  God  of  Judaism  (39:5),  and 
considered  himself  under  that  God’s  protection  (39:5;  cf.  24:2).  The  traditions  employed  in 
these  passages  probably  originated  in  the  1st  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

325.  L.  Diez  Merino,  “El  Targum  al  Cantar  de  los  Cantares  (Tradicidn  Sefardf  de  Alfonso  de 
Zamora),’’  EstBib  38  (3-4,  ’79-’80)  295-357. 

The  introduction  to  Targum  of  Canticles  considers  its  paraphrastic  nature,  its  date,  its 
content,  its  polemics  against  Christianity  and  esoteric  Judaism,  past  research  on  it,  and  A.  de 
Zamora’s  text  and  Latin  version  of  it.  The  body  of  the  article  presents  the  Aramaic  text 
followed  by  the  Latin  version. — D.J.H. 

326.  J.  Dillon,  “Ganymede  as  the  Logos:  Traces  of  a  Forgotten  Allegorization  in  Philo?’’ 
Classical  Quarterly  [London]  31  (1,  ’81)  183-185. 

Ganymede’s  position  as  Zeus’s  wine  steward  led  to  Philo’s  allegorization  of  him  as  the  Logos 
flowing  continually  from  God  [see  §  25-1 106].  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Philo  is  our 
sole  repository  for  a  piece  of  Hellenistic  lore.  The  allegorization  was  palatable  to  Philo  probably 
because  it  had  been  formulated  some  time  before,  perhaps  under  Iranian  influence. — D.J.H. 

327.  A.  Finkel,  “Yavneh’s  Liturgy  and  Early  Christianity,’’  JournEcumStud  18  (2,  ’81) 
231-250. 

During  the  Yavneh  period  of  Jewish  history,  the  test  for  determining  the  presence  of  minim  at 
a  service  of  worship  was  not  faith  in  the  messiah  but  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
and  of  the  hope  for  Jerusalem’s  restoration.  No  act  of  excommunication  was  employed  at 
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Yavneh  against  Jewish  Christians,  nor  was  an  anti-Jewish-Christian  prayer  formulated  there. 
The  menace  of  schism  and  gnosis  affected  both  rabbinic  Judaism  and  early  Christianity,  and 
each  faced  the  danger  of  heretical  forms  in  its  own  way. — D.J.H. 

328.  M.  Gichon,  “Cestius  Callus’s  Campaign  in  Judaea,”  PalExplQuart  113  (1,  ’81)  39-62. 

Cestius  Callus’  campaign  against  the  rebellious  Judeans  in  A.D.  66  was  a  typical  colonial 
action  designed  to  put  down  a  provincial  uprising  before  it  developed  into  a  major  war. 
Application  of  modem  military  thinking  to  Josephus’  account  of  the  campaign  {'War  2:499-555) 
makes  it  difficult  to  fault  either  the  Roman  army’s  preparedness  and  capacity  for  quick 
movement  or  Cestius’  basic  plan  to  move  on  Jemsalem.  But  Cestius  was  easily  diverted  from 
his  primary  objective  and  wrongly  assessed  the  time  factor.  Although  the  Roman  practice  of 
switching  officers  from  civil  to  military  posts  and  vice  versa  had  its  merits,  the  outcome  could 
be  disastrous  (as  with  Cestius’  campaign  in  Judea)  if  the  individual  was  not  naturally  gifted  for 
high  command.  Timetables  of  the  campaign  are  provided  in  an  appendix. — D.J.H. 

329.  J.  C.  Creenfield,  “Early  Aramaic  Poetry,”  Journal  of  the  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Society 
of  Columbia  University  [New  York]  11  (’79)  45-51. 

This  inventory  of  Aramaic  poetry  from  the  first  millennium  B.C.  calls  attention  to  traces  of 
poetic  style  and  rhetorical  devices  in  the  early  inscriptions.  Story  ofAhiqar,  the  poetic  portions 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  the  Qumran  texts  (especially  Genesis  Apocryphon). — D.J.H. 

330.  L.  Creenspoon,  “The  Pronouncement  Story  in  Philo  and  Josephus,”  Semeia  20  (’81) 
73-80. 

Pronouncement  stories  are  rare  in  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus.  The  one  exception  is 
Philo’s  Quod  omnis  probus  liber  sit.  In  almost  all  cases  the  characters  in  Philo’s  pronouncement 
stories  come  from  Creek  history  or  mythology  rather  than  from  the  Jewish  world.  In  Josephus’ 
few  pronouncement  stories  Jewish  figures  and  concerns  do  appear.  But  Josephus,  like  Philo, 
did  not  use  the  pronouncement  story  to  place  striking  utterances  in  the  mouths  of  outstanding 
leaders  from  biblical  and  Jewish  history. — D.J.H. 

331.  B.  H.  Crigsby,  “A  Proposed  Cuide  for  Citing  Rabbinic  Texts,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  24 
(1,  ’81)  83-90. 

This  guide  to  the  Targums,  tannaitic  Midrashim,  homiletic  Midrashim,  Midrashim  Rabboth, 
Mishnah  and  Tosefta,  and  Talmuds  offers  a  brief  description  of  each  text’s  structural 
peculiarities,  basic  bibliographic  data  for  both  the  text  and  its  translation,  and  examples  of 
preferred  ways  to  cite  each  text. — D.J.H. 

332.  R.  A.  Horsley,  “Ancient  Jewish  Banditry  and  the  Revolt  against  Rome,  A.D.  66-70,” 
CathBibQuart  43  (3,  ’81)  409-432. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  [see  §  24-1021]  discusses  Jewish  banditry  before  the  war  of  A.D. 
66-70:  its  extent,  the  general  and  special  socioeconomic  conditions,  relations  between  brigands 
and  peasantry,  Jewish  social  banditry  as  a  form  of  prepolitical  rebellion  (compared  with  other 
ancient  Jewish  forms  of  rebellion),  and  Jewish  banditry  and  apocalypticism.  The  second  part 
explores  the  significance  of  social  banditry  in  both  Calilee  and  Judea  as  a  cause  of  the  Jewish 
revolt,  and  shows  how  John  of  Cischala  emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the  bandits  and  rose  to  a 
position  of  leadership. — D.J.H. 
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333.  S.  H.  Levey,  “Ben  Zoma,  the  Sages,  and  Passover,”  Journal  of  Reform  Judaism  [New 
York]  28  (2,  ’81)  33-40. 

M.  Ydit  [§  25-351]  failed  to  recognize  in  m.  Ber.  1:5  and  parallel  sources  the  traces  of  an 
argument  between  the  sages  and  Simeon  ben  Zoma,  the  Jewish-Christian  apologist  for  the  Last 
Supper  [see  §  17-743].  The  reference  to  ben  Zoma  indicates  a  desire  to  keep  alive  the  struggle 
against  the  Christian  heresy. — D.J.H. 

334.  J.  P.  Martin,  “Las  ‘Obras  completas  de  Fildn  de  Alejandria’  editadas  recientemente  en 
Buenos  Aires  y  su  significacidn  cultural,”  Stromata  37  (1-2,  ’81)  89-97. 

After  discussing  Philo’s  personality  and  the  editions  and  translations  of  his  writings  available 
in  various  languages,  the  article  describes  and  evaluates  positively  J.  Triviho’s  five-volume 
Spanish  translation  (with  introductions  and  notes)  of  the  complete  works  of  Philo,  published  in 
1975-76  in  Buenos  Aires. — D.J.H. 

335.  R.  Mayer,  “Der  Anfang  des  Evangeliums  in  Galilaa,”  BibKirch  36  (2,  ’81)  213-221. 

Even  though  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  Galilean  piety  from  Judean  piety,  one  cannot 
maintain  that  the  Galileans  were  less  loyal  to  the  Torah  than  the  Judeans.  After  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “Galilee  of  the  Gentiles”  (see  Isa  9: 1 ;  Mt  4: 15),  the  article  discusses  the 
role  of  Galilee  in  Jewish  liberation  movements  and  the  significance  of  Galilee  for  Christianity 
and  rabbinic  Judaism.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  Galilean  synagogues  (their  relation  to 
the  Jerusalem  Temple,  their  architecture,  the  archaeological  remains,  and  synagogue  types). — 
D.J.H. 

336.  B.  McNeil,  “Asexuality  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Zosimus,”  HeythJourn  22  (2,  ’81) 
172-173. 

According  to  Apocalypse  of  Zosimus  13-14,  when  at  death  the  soul  comes  forth  spotless  from 
the  body,  it  is  no  longer  male  or  female  but  has  achieved  the  abolition  of  sexual  differentiation. 
The  passage  is  important  as  a  witness  to  such  themes  in  Jewish  circles  [see  §  23-699]. — D.J.H. 

337.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  “The  Books  of  Enoch  in  Recent  Research,”  RelStudRev  1 
(3,  ’81)  210-217. 

The  accident  of  archaeological  discovery  and  a  steady,  considered  development  in  the 
methods  and  perspectives  of  biblical  studies  have  combined  to  shed  new  light  on  I  Enoch.  This 
survey  of  research  on  the  apocalypse  discusses  new  textual  tools  (Aramaic,  Greek,  Ethiopic), 
literary  aspects  (the  evolution  of  the  corpus,  the  shape  and  development  of  the  individual 
books),  historical  contexts  (the  date  and  setting  of  the  various  parts,  connections  with  the 
Qumran  community,  the  cultural  roots  of  Enochic  mythology,  connections  with  Israelite 
religion  and  theology),  and  Enoch  and  Enochic  traditions  in  later  Jewish  and  Christian 
writings. — D.J.H. 

338.  S.  Niditch,  “Father-Son  Folktale  Patterns  and  Tyrant  Typologies  in  Josephus’  Ant. 
12:160-222,”  JournJewStud  32  (1,  ’81)  47-55. 

The  Joseph-Hyrcanus  cycle  in  Josephus’  Ant.  12:160-222  is  characterized  by  a  repeated 
folktale  pattern  that  deals  with  the  displacement  of  an  elder  figure  of  authority  by  a  younger  son 
(or  equivalent  figure).  A  wisdom  theme  and  a  tyrant  typology  have  been  intertwined  with  the 
father-son  folktale  pattern.  The  presence  of  these  literary  patterns  should  give  pause  to  those 
who  would  accept  Josephus’  account  of  the  Tobiads  as  historical  on  its  own  terms. — D.J.H. 
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339.  G.  G.  PoRTON,  “The  Pronouncement  Story  in  Tannaitic  Literature:  A  Review  of 
Bultmann’s  Theory,”  Semeia  20  (’81)  81-99. 

R.  Bultmann’s  search  for  rabbinic  parallels  to  the  NT  pronouncement  stories  was  method¬ 
ologically  flawed  by  his  failure  to  limit  it  to  the  tannaitic  stratum.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
pericopes  in  the  tannaitic  collections  that  serve  as  good  parallels  to  the  Gospel  pronouncement 
stories,  primarily  because  the  editors  of  those  documents  lacked  the  concern  for  the  personal¬ 
ities  of  their  sages  that  the  Evangelists  had.  The  best  source  of  parallels  to  the  NT 
pronouncement  stories  is  the  Greek  literature  on  the  philosophers  and  politicians. — D.J.H. 

340.  L.  Y.  Rahmani,  “Ancient  Jerusalem’s  Funerary  Customs  and  Tombs.  Part  One,” 
BibArch  44  (3,  ’81)  171-177. 

This  first  of  four  articles  about  the  ancient  burial  customs  and  tombs  of  Jerusalem  begins  by 
summarizing  some  basic  sociological  and  psychological  theories  dealing  with  the  place  of  burial 
customs  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  society  as  a  whole.  Then  it  probes  the  Jewish 
theological  aspects  of  burial  customs  in  ancient  Jerusalem  as  expressed  in  the  Bible  and  in 
postbiblical  and  rabbinic  literature.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

341.  T.  Rajak,  “Roman  Intervention  in  a  Seleucid  Siege  of  Jerusalem?”  GkRomByzStud  22 
(1,  ’81)  65-81. 

The  Seleucid  Antiochus  VII  Sidetes  invaded  Palestine  in  135-134  B.C.,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (see  Josephus,  Ant.  13:236-248).  Antiochus’  rather  sudden  withdrawal 
and  the  respect  that  he  showed  for  the  Jerusalem  Temple  are  best  explained  by  reference  to 
Roman  intervention  (see  Ant.  13:259-264).  Though  only  verbal,  this  Roman  intervention  was 
totally  effective,  perhaps  because  of  Rome’s  involvement  with  both  parties. — D.J.H. 

342.  D.  T.  Runia,  “Philo’s  De  aeternitate  mundi:  The  Problem  of  Its  Interpretation,” 
VigChrist  35  (2,  ’81)  105-151. 

The  major  problem  in  interpreting  Philo’s  De  aeternitate  mundi  can  be  resolved  if  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  (1)  the  conventions  of  the  thesis,  a  literary  genre  that  Philo  adapted  to  his 
own  purpose,  (2)  the  organizational  role  played  by  the  doxography  (see  paragraphs  7-19)  in  the 
structure  of  the  work,  and  (3)  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  enigmatic  sentence  at  the 
beginning  of  paragraph  20,  which  introduces  the  long  series  of  arguments  in  the  second  part  of 
the  treatise.  Although  the  content  of  the  treatise  is  wholly  in  line  with  Philo’s  thought,  the 
arguments  in  the  second  part  (see  20-149)  do  not  represent  his  true  thought.  Because  the 
arguments  defending  Philo’s  own  position  are  lost  (150ff.),  the  treatise’s  contribution  to 
Philonism  must  be  sought  primarily  in  the  first  twenty  paragraphs. — D.J.H. 

343.  D.  W.  SuTER,  ’’Weighed  in  the  Balance:  The  Similitudes  of  Enoch  in  Recent  Discussion,” 
RelStudRev  1  (3,  ’81)  217-221. 

This  review  of  research  on  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  (/  Enoch  37-71)  discusses  provenance, 
place  in  the  history  of  messianism,  literary  structure  and  unity,  and  texts  and  original  language. 
J.  T.  Milik’s  treatment  of  the  Similitudes  as  late  and  Christian  has  spawned  unnecessary 
pessimism  concerning  its  value  for  the  study  of  messianism  and  apocalypticism  in  the  Judaism 
of  the  Second  Temple  period.  Although  the  Similitudes  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  source  for 
much  of  the  NT,  the  work  may  well  provide  evidence  for  the  Jewish  climate  in  which  early 
Christianity  evolved.  As  a  Jewish  text,  it  illuminates  the  point  at  which  a  Jewish  tradition  turned 
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away  from  eschatology  and  developed  the  mystical  and  visionary  elements  inherent  in 
apocalypticism. — D.J.H. 

344.  T.  N.  Swanson,  “The  Kingship  of  God  in  Intertestamental  Literature,”  BangalTheolFor 
12  (1,  ’80)  1-25. 

This  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  kingship  applied  to  God  concentrates  on  Jewish  writings  from 
ca.  200  B.C.  to  A.D.  100.  Despite  the  relative  infrequency  of  kingship  terminology,  it  does 
occur  often  enough  so  that  the  phrase  “kingdom  of  God”  in  Jesus’  mouth  need  not  have  been 
devoid  of  theological  content.  There  was  no  single  idea  of  how  this  rule  of  God  was  to  be 
brought  about,  but  the  literature  is  united  in  insisting  that  the  kingdom  is  God’s  work  and  not 
something  to  be  accomplished  by  human  beings. — D.J.H. 

345.  J.  C.  VanderKam,  “Intertestamental  Pronouncement  Stories,”  Semeia  20  (’81)  65-72. 
A  survey  of  Jewish  intertestamental  literature  uncovers  only  nineteen  pronouncement 

stories.  Seven  of  them  appear  in  Testament  of  Job,  and  ten  in  Story  ofAhiqar.  Neither  of  these 
works  seems  to  be  of  Palestinian  provenance,  and  Story  ofAhiqar  may  not  even  be  Jewish  in 
origin. — D.J.H. 

346.  J.  C.  VanderKam,  “2  Maccabees  6,  7a  and  Calendrical  Change  in  Jerusalem,”  Journ 
StudJud  12  (1,  ’81)  52-74. 

A  364-day  calendar  regulated  the  cult  of  the  Second  Temple  in  its  early  centuries.  Dan  7:25 
(“to  change  the  times”)  describes  a  Seleucid  endeavor  to  replace  ancient  Jewish  festivals  with 
new  ones,  and  2  Macc  6:7a  and  1  Macc  1:59  picture  one  such  series  of  holidays  (“the  monthly 
celebration  of  the  king’s  birthday”)  that  had  to  fall  on  exact  dates  calculated  according  to  the 
Seleucid  lunisolar  calendar.  This  means  that  a  nonorthodox  calendar  was  employed  in  the 
Jerusalem  Temple  beginning  in  167  B.C.;  it  was  this  Seleucid  lunisolar  calendar  that  Qumran 
sectarians  opposed  so  zealously.  The  article  concludes  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
developments  that  took  place  within  the  priestly  community  after  167  and  before  the  Essene 
schism  occasioned  by  Jonathan’s  investiture  as  high  priest  in  150/149  B.C. — D.J.H. 

347.  A.  Wasserstein,  “Rbn  gmly’l  wprwqlws  ’y5  n’wqr’tys  (Rabban  Gamliel  and  Proclus  the 
Philosopher),”  Zion  [Jerusalem]  45  (4,  ’80)  257-267. 

The  “Rabban  Gamaliel”  who  is  said  in  m.  ‘Abod.  Zar.  3:4  to  have  conversed  with  a  pagan 
philosopher  named  Proclus  was  Gamaliel  III  (son  of  Judah  the  Prince),  not  Gamaliel  II  of 
Yavneh.  The  philosopher  is  to  be  identified  as  Proclus  of  Naucratis  (ca.  A.D.  140-230),  the 
teacher  of  Philostratus. — D.J.H. 

348.  M.  Weinfeld,  “Hbqswt  ld‘t,  tswbh  wslyhh  btpylt  smwnh-‘sVh.  ’wpyyn  si  hbqswt, 
mqbylwtyhn  bqwmr’n  wswrSyhn  bmqr’  (The  Prayers  for  Knowledge,  Repentance  and 
Forgiveness  in  the  ‘Eighteen  Benedictions’ — Qumran  Parallels,  Biblical  Antecedents,  and 
Basic  Characteristics),”  Tarbiz  [Jerusalem]  48  (3-4,  ’79)  186-200. 

The  prayers  for  knowledge  of  God  and  Torah,  repentance,  and  forgiveness  in  the  Eighteen 
Benedictions  constitute  an  independent  unit.  They  represent  a  pattern  present  in  the  Qumran 
scrolls  and  early  Christian  prayers.  This  pattern  is  rooted  in  the  OT  Psalms  and  prophetic 
descriptions  of  Israel’s  return  to  God.  The  three  benedictions  should  be  viewed  as  a  prayer  for 
admission,  seeking  to  legitimize  the  approach  to  God  by  a  human  being  sinful  in  nature. — 
D.J.H. 
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349.  Y.  Yadin,  “A  Note  on  the  Title  of  the  Verso  of  the  Geniza  MS  1 134,”  HebUnCollAnn  51 
(’80)  61. 

The  mystery  of  the  title  of  the  Aramaic  liturgical  poem  published  by  M,  L.  Klein  [§  24-284]  is 
easily  solved  if  the  caption  line  is  read  as  smhw  ’t  yrwslm  (see  Isa  66:10). — D.J.H. 

350.  S.  Zanartu,  ”E1  origen  del  universo  y  del  hombre  segun  Fildn  de  Alejandna  en  su  libro 
De  Opificio  Mundi,"  TeolVida  22  (1,  ’81)  31-50. 

The  first  part  of  this  presentation  of  the  key  ideas  in  Philo’s  De  opificio  mundi  considers  God 
as  creator:  God  the  architect,  the  question  whether  the  world  is  eternal,  and  God  in  relation  to 
the  world  and  humanity.  The  second  part  focuses  on  creation:  the  intelligible  world,  the  generic 
and  the  sensible,  the  sensible  world,  and  order.  The  third  part  treats  humanity:  earthly  and 
divine,  place  in  the  universe,  intelligence  and  senses,  and  Adam. — D.J.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

\  351.  J.  E.  Alsup,  “Type,  Placement,  and  Function  of  the  Pronouncement  Story  in  Plutarch’s 

Moralia,"  Semeia  20  (’81)  15-27. 

The  most  numerous  types  of  pronouncement  stories  in  Plutarch’s  Moralia  are  objections, 
corrections,  commendations,  and  inquiries,  or  a  hybrid  based  on  some  combination  of  these. 
The  hortatory  element  is  a  nearly  constant  ingredient  in  Plutarch’s  pronouncement  stories.  The 
stories  serve  his  compositional  purposes. — D.J.H. 

352.  H.  Bojorge,  “El  credo  de  un  pagano:  Plinio  el  Viejo,”  RevistBib  43  (1,  ’81)  51-64. 

i  The  first  part  of  this  article  presents  excerpts  in  Spanish  from  book  2  of  Pliny’s  Natural 
History  to  illustrate  Ist-century  A.D.  philosophical  attitudes  toward  the  world  and  God.  The 
rest  of  the  article  consists  of  introductory  data  about  Pliny,  a  comparison  of  his  wisdom  with 
Paul’s,  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  Pliny’s  views. — D.J.H. 

1 

I  353.  W.  Magass,  “Theologie  und  Wetterregel.  Semiotische  Variationen  iiber  Arats 
‘Phainomena,’  ”  LingBib  49  (’81)  7-26. 

:  In  constructing  some  semiotic  variations  of  Aratus’  Phainomena  (see  Acts  17:28),  the  article 

considers  the  relation  between  theology  and  the  laws  of  weather.  The  sky  is  interpreted  as  a 
i  large  blackboard  of  signs  on  which  two  deictic  elements  can  be  discerned:  God  as  ordainer  of 
signs,  and  the  distinction  between  true  signs  and  false  ones.’ The  teacher  teaches  the  laws  of 
weather.  Thus  Jesus  reads  and  criticizes  signs  in  the  sky  such  as  clouds  and  lightning.  These 
signs  are  correlated  to  the  sign  “Son  of  Man.”  There  is  a  dialectic  of  the  revealed  and  the  secret 
!  in  reading  the  signs  already  in  Aratus’  Phainomena.  So  the  field  of  astronomy  (and  astrology)  is 
integrated  into  semiotic  theology. — D.J.H. 

354.  P.  N.  PouLOS,  “Form  and  Function  of  the  Pronouncement  Story  in  Diogenes  Laertius’ 
Lives,"  Semeia  20  (’81)  53-63. 

Almost  all  of  the  nearly  500  pronouncement  stories  in  Diogenes  Laertius’  Lives  fit  into  one  of 
'  the  following  six  categories:  inquiries,  quests,  objections,  corrections,  commendations,  and 
descriptions.  These  stories  provided  the  sage  with  a  clear  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
cleverness,  perceptiveness,  and  wit. — D.J.H. 
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355.  V.  K.  Robbins,  “Classifying  Pronouncement  Stories  in  Plutarch’s  Parallel  Lives," 
Semeia  20  (’81)  29-52. 

The  pronouncement  stories  in  Plutarch’s  Parallel  Lives  can  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
aphoristic  (descriptions  and  inquiries),  adversative  (corrections  and  dissents),  and  affirmative 
(commendations  and  laudations).  The  article  gives  examples  of  these  types  from  the  200 
pronouncement  stories  contained  in  Plutarch’s  lives  of  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Demosthenes, 
and  Cicero.  It  also  indicates  the  frequency  in  these  lives  of  the  several  types,  and  interprets 
their  frequency  in  the  context  of  the  sociopolitical  nature  of  Parallel  Lives.  It  ends  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  subtypes  and  hybrids  in  Plutarch’s  work. — D.J.H. 

The  Early  Church 

356.  Anon.,  “Research  Groups  in  North  America  Studying  Early  Christianity,’’  SecondCent  1 
(1,  ’81)  55-58. 

This  list  of  twelve  groups  in  the  USA  and  Canada  that  are  devoted  to  research  on  early 
Christianity  provides  their  titles,  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  directors,  and  (in  some  cases) 
descriptions  of  their  activities  and  projects. — D.J.H. 

357.  R.  T.  Beckwith  ,  “The  Daily  and  Weekly  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  relation  to  its 
Jewish  Antecedents,’’  Questions  Liturgiques  [Louvain]  62  (1,  ’81)  5-20. 

Complicated  as  the  study  of  the  Jewish  background  of  Christian  worship  is,  it  is  not  an 
impossible  task.  Jewish  worship  in  the  1st  century  until  A.D.  70  had  three  major  centers 
(Temple,  synagogue,  home),  each  of  which  developed  its  own  patterns  and  elements  of 
worship.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  teaching  were  especially  prominent  in  Jewish 
worship.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

358.  J.  M.  Court,  “The  Didache  and  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,’’  ScotJournTheol  34  (2,  ’81) 
109-120. 

Many  quotations  from  and  allusions  to  Mt  are  evenly  distributed  throughout  Didache.  The 
majority  are  taken  either  from  Matthew’s  special  material  or  from  Synoptic  traditions  at  points 
where  Matthew’s  distinctive  rendering  is  preferred.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Didache 
stands  in  the  tradition  of  Mt.  This  close  relationship  is  confirmed  by  the  similar  ways  in  which 
the  two  works  handle  the  OT  sacrificial  and  legal  traditions. — D.J.H. 

359.  A.  Edanad,  “Emergence  of  the  Gnostic  Challenge  to  the  Johannine  Logos,’’  Journal  of 
Dharma  [Bangalore]  5  (4,  ’80)  366-371. 

An  appropriate  example  of  the  gnostic  challenge  to  the  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Logos- 
become-flesh  is  the  revelation  discourse  in  Acts  of  John  88-102.  Whereas  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  was  real  for  the  Evangelist,  it  was  only  apparent  for  the  author  of  the  revelation 
discourse.  The  reinterpretation  of  the  Johannine  Logos  in  Acts  of  John  was  conditioned  by 
gnostic  ideology  regarding  what  is  material. — D.J.H. 

360.  R.  J.  Hoffman,  “Confluence  in  Early  Christian  and  Gnostic  Literature.  The  Descensus 
Christi  ad  Inferos  {Acta  Pilati  XVII-XXVII),’’  JournStudNT  10  (’81)  42-60. 

Although  there  are  literary  parallels  between  gnostic  treatments  of  the  descensus  ad  inferos 
motif  and  Gospel  oj  Nicodemus  {Acts  oj  Pilate)  17-27,  they  do  not  decisively  support  a  gnostic 
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provenance  for  Christian  creedal  and  theological  adherence  to  the  belief  in  Christ’s  visit  to  the 
lower  regions.  The  common  mythological  element  is  overlaid  by  two  significantly  different 
conceptual  systems:  the  gnostic,  which  employed  the  myth  to  argue  for  the  hopelessness  of  the 
human  condition  and  the  error  of  life  itself;  and  the  Christian,  which  interpreted  humanity  as 
fallen  and  destitute  of  God  but  ultimately  destined  to  triumph  over  the  surrounding  demonic 
powers. — D.J.H. 

361.  L.  E.  Keck,  ‘Ts  the  New  Testament  a  Field  of  Study?  or.  From  Outler  to  Overbeck  and 
Back,”  SecondCent  1  (1,  ’81)  19-35. 

The  formation  of  the  canon  does  not  appear  on  A.  C.  Outler’ s  list  of  four  crises  in  2nd-century 
Christianity  [see  §  26-364];  for  F.  Overbeck,  however,  the  canon  signals  the  tragic  end  of  the 
original  impulse  witnessed  in  the  Urliteratur  of  Christianity.  According  to  Overbeck,  the  NT 
(plus  a  few  supplements  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  elusive  Papias  and  Hegesippus)  is 
indeed  an  intelligible  field.  The  more  the  emergent  canon  is  acknowledged  as  a  major  formative 
factor,  the  less  reason  there  is  to  make  the  historian’s  task  more  difficult  by  dissolving  the  canon 
into  “early  Christian  literature.”  What  is  to  be  desired  is  a  history  of  early  Christianity  that 
accords  a  central  place  precisely  to  the  restless  dialectic  between  the  emergent  canon(s)  and  the 
communities  in  which  it  was  (or  they  were)  taking  shape.  [The  same  issue  contains  responses  to 
Keck  by  H.  W.  Attridge  (pp.  37-42),  G.  F.  Chestnut  (pp.  43-49),  and  A.  C.  Outler  (pp. 
51-53).]_D.J.H. 

362.  J.  J.  Machielsen,  “Le  probleme  du  mal  selon  les  peres  apostoliques,”  EglTheol  12 
(2,  ’81)  195-222. 

The  first  part  of  this  examination  of  the  problem  of  evil  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  treats  their  description  of  evil:  the  general  framework  of  the  problem  and  its  speculative 
substratum,  the  power  of  evil  and  the  Evil  One,  and  the  classification  of  evil  (physical, 
psychological,  moral,  the  Evil  One).  The  second  part  deals  with  the  causes  of  evil,  and  the  third 
part  concerns  victory  over  evil.  The  analysis  reveals  that  the  theological  and  philosophical 
content  of  these  writings  and  the  literary  interest  of  their  authors  are  greater  than  have  been 
suspected.  Nevertheless,  the  Fathers  failed  to  avoid  certain  contradictions,  and  show  clear 
traces  of  dualism. — D.J.H. 

363.  C.  Munier,  “A  propos  d’Ignace  d’Antioche.  Observations  sur  la  liste  episcopale 
d’Antioche,”  RevSciRel  55  (2,  ’81)  126-131. 

The  traditional  dating  of  Ignatius’  martyrdom  in  the  tenth  year  of  Trajan’s  reign  (A.D. 
107/108)  rests  on  information  reconstructed  from  Eusebius’  now  lost  Chronicle.  But  examina¬ 
tion  of  Eusebius’  lists  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Antioch,  coupled  with  reflection  on  his 
literary  practices,  calls  the  traditional  view  into  question.  A  date  around  A.D.  135  is 
possible. — D.J.H. 

364.  A.  C.  Outler,  “Methods  and  Aims  in  the  Study  of  the  Development  of  Catholic 
Christianity,”  SecondCent  1  (1,  ’81)  7-17. 

The  conventional  distinction  between  NT  and  church  history  is  unwarranted  in  theory  even  if 
admissible  in  practice.  The  chief  defect  in  conceiving  of  the  NT  as  a  field  is  that  it  has  no  proper 
terminus  ad  quern,  whereas  the  defect  of  patrology  is  its  uncertain  terminus  a  quo.  The  principle 
of  sola  scriptura  splits  the  apostolic  age  off  from  its  successors  and  raises  invidious  questions. 
The  cooperative  study  of  2nd-century  Christianity  must  focus  on  the  four  landmark  crises:  the 
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transplanting  of  the  church  from  its  original  Jewish  matrix  to  a  Gentile  environment,  the 
ideological  struggle  over  a  suitable  philosophical  preunderstanding  for  the  gospel,  the  fashion¬ 
ing  of  a  polity  that  would  allow  for  unity  and  diversity,  and  the  evolution  of  the  liturgy.  [The 
article  was  first  published  in  AnglTheolRev  50  (1968)  117-130.] — D.J.H. 

365.  V.  C.  Pfitzner,  “Martyr  and  Hero.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  a  Tradition  in  the 
Early  Christian  Martyr  Acts,”  LuthTheolJourn  15  (1-2,  ’81)  9-17. 

The  early  Christian  Martyr- Acts  reflect  from  the  outset  some  features  that  can  be  traced  back 
to  pre-Christian  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  influences.  By  tracing  the  history  of  these  features,  in 
particular  that  of  the  martyr  as  hero,  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  Martyr  Acts  and 
to  locate  various  dangers  in  the  development  of  this  tradition.  The  Martyr  Acts  probably  served 
edifying  and  apologetic  purposes. — D.J.H. 

366.  W.  D.  Stroker,  “Examples  of  Pronouncement  Stories  in  Early  Christian  Apocryphal 
Literature,”  Semeia  20  (’81)  133-141. 

The  pronouncement  stories  in  the  NT  Apocrypha  occur  mainly  in  the  Gospel  genre.  The 
apocryphal  Acts  contain  very  few  narratives  in  the  form  of  pronouncement  stories.  The 
pronouncement  stories  in  the  NT  Apocrypha  fall  primarily  into  the  categories  of  objections, 
corrections,  and  inquiries. — D.J.H. 

367.  J.  Walsh,  “Divine  Call  and  Human  Response:  The  Apocryphal  Sayings  of  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles,”  Way  21  (3,  ’81)  225-232. 

This  introduction  to  the  NT  Apocrypha  gives  English  translations  of  several  sayings 
attributed  to  Jesus  and  assesses  the  theological  and  historical  significance  of  the  documents. — 
D.J.H. 


Gnosticism 

368.  G.  Berveling,  “La  Evangelio  Kopta  lau  Tomaso”  [The  Coptic  Gospel  according  to 
Thomas],  BibRevuo  17  (1,  ’81)  3-19. 

After  a  brief  introduction  to  the  Coptic  version  of  Gospel  of  Thomas  discovered  at  Nag 
Hammadi,  the  article  presents  an  Esperanto  translation  of  its  114  sayings. — D.J.H. 

369.  M.  V.  Cerutti,  “Note  sul  conoscere  e  I’essere  conosciuti  in  alcuni  testi  paolini  e 
gnostici,”  RivistBib  29  (1,  ’81)  69-77. 

Gnostic  writings  such  as  Gospel  of  Truth  and  Gospel  of  Thomas  differ  from  Paul’s  letters  in 
their  understanding  of  knowing  and  being  known  by  God.  For  the  gnostics,  knowing  God  was 
knowing  their  own  nature  as  given  by  God.  This  knowledge  logically  preceded  God’s 
knowledge  of  them,  and  was  not  conceived  as  capable  of  development  or  as  fulfilled  in  the 
future.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  our  knowledge  of  God  follows  from  God’s 
knowledge  of  us  (Gal  4:9)  and  will  be  perfected  at  the  eschaton,  when  we  shall  know  as  we  are 
known  (1  Cor  13:12). — J.J.C. 

370.  S.  Emmel,  “A  Fragment  of  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  III  in  the  Beinecke  Library:  Yale  Inv. 
1784,”  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists  [Chico,  CA]  17  (1-2,  ’80)  53-60. 

The  manuscript  now  designated  as  Yale  Inv.  1784  in  the  Beinecke  Library  is  a  hitherto 
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unknown  portion  of  pp.  145-146  of  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  III,  the  remainder  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Old  Cairo  (Inv.  4851).  The  article  provides  a  transcription, 
commentary,  and  English  translation  for  this  part  of  Dialogue  of  the  Savior. — D.J.H. 

371.  S.  Emmel,  “Unique  Photographic  Evidence  for  Nag  Hammadi  Texts:  CG  1 1-5,"  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists  [Missoula]  15  (4,  ’78)  251-261;  “CG  V-VIII,’’  16 
(3,  ’79)  179-191;  “CG  IX-XIII  /,’’  16  (4,  ’79)  263-275.  [See  §  24-326.] 

These  articles  concern  passages  from  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts  that  are  now  preserved  more 
completely  in  photographs  than  on  the  papyrus  leaves.  Those  parts  of  each  passage  that  are 
either  best  preserved  or  only  preserved  in  photographs  are  underlined,  the  photographs  in 
which  the  underlined  parts  are  preserved  are  indicated,  and  the  published  facsimiles  that 
reproduce  the  photographic  documentation  are  listed  in  decreasing  order  of  usefulness. — 
D.J.H. 

372.  C.  A.  Evans,  “Jesus  in  Gnostic  Literature,’’  Biblica  62  (3,  ’81)  406-412. 

The  depictions  of  Jesus  in  the  Christian  gnostic  documents  from  Nag  Hammadi  follow  a 
paradigm  consisting  of  six  elements:  post-Easter  setting,  description  of  the  risen  Christ, 
location  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  apostles  or  women  as  recipients,  esoteric  teaching,  and 
apostolic  commission.  The  fact  that  a  similar  paradigm  appears  in  non-Christian  gnostic  texts 
suggests  that  a  non-Christian  Gattung  (basically  an  instance  of  apocalypse)  was  used  by 
Christian  gnostics  to  exploit  to  the  fullest  the  early  (and  somewhat  ambiguous)  Easter 
traditions. — D.J.H. 

373.  W.  H.  C.  Frend,  “Gnosticism  and  Orthodoxy  in  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,’’ 
JournEcclHist  32  (3,  ’81)  337-342. 

The  value  of  E.  Pagels’s  The  Gnostic  Gospels  (1979)  lies  in  its  overall  presentation  of  gnostic 
beliefs  and  in  the  new  light  it  sheds  on  the  gnostic-orthodox  controversy  of  A.D.  180  to  230. 
B.  Layton’s  The  Gnostic  Treatise  on  Resurrection  from  Nag  Hammadi  (1979)  is  thorough  and 
succeeds  in  laying  a  more  solid  groundwork  for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  treatise  in  historical 
research.  Although  there  is  an  element  of  overkill  in  K.  Koschorke’s  Die  Polemik  der  Gnostiker 
gegen  das  kirchliche  Christentum  (1978),  it  does  show  that  the  gnostics  knew  how  to  exploit 
their  opponents’  weak  points.  These  three  books  illustrate  how  the  gnostic  side  of  the 
gnostic-orthodox  controversy  of  the  late  2nd  century  A.D.  can  be  followed,  and  new 
possibilities  for  research  opened  up. — D.J.H. 

374.  C.  W.  EIedrick,  “Christian  Motifs  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians.  Method  and  Motive,’’ 
NovTest  23  (3,  ’81)  242-260. 

Those  motifs  in  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  that  clearly  and  unambiguously  draw  upon  the 
Christian  tradition  can  be  described  with  respect  to  the  text  as  interpretative  (or  expository), 
disruptive,  and  appended.  In  each  case  the  Christian  feature  appears  to  be  an  interpolation 
rather  than  an  essential  part  of  the  original  composition.  The  second  category  of  motifs 
suggesting  Christian  influence  is  more  ambiguous;  although  some  might  regard  them  as 
allusions  to  early  Christian  literature,  they  could  simply  be  parallel  motifs  with  no  historical 
connection  to  the  Christian  tradition.  The  character  of  these  christianizing  motifs  suggests  that  a 
non-Christian  gnostic  tractate  was  christianized  within  a  gnostic  community  so  as  to  bring  the 
community’s  religious  texts  more  into  line  with  a  new,  gnostic  Christian  experience  of 
faith. — D.J.H. 
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375.  K.  Koschorke,  “Paulus  in  den  Nag-Hammadi-Texten.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
Paulusrezeption  im  friihen  Christentum,”  Ze itT he ol Kirch  78  (2,  ’81)  177-205. 

This  article  investigates  aspects  of  the  Pauline  tradition  in  Testimony  of  Truth,  Interpretation 
of  Knowledge,  Prayer  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Gospel  of  Philip,  and  Treatise  on  Resurrection.  The 
new  texts  from  Nag  Hammadi  confirm  and  clarify  Paul’s  substantial  impact  on  the  thought  and 
self-understanding  of  the  Christian-gnostic  groups.  Pauline  texts  could  be  the  object  of  spiritual 
interpretation  and  gnostic  seeking-and-finding  [see  §  24-1055].  Also,  certain  lines  of  Pauline 
tradition  were  taken  up  and  developed,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  a  tradition-historical 
continuity  even  when  the  context  has  been  radically  changed. — D.J.H. 

376.  J.  Mansfeld,  “Hesiod  and  Parmenides  in  Nag  Hammadi,’’  VigChrist  35  (2,  ’81)  174-182. 

J.  Doresse  and  A.  Bdhiig  have  suggested  that  the  author  of  On  the  Origin  of  the  World  knew 
Hesiod’s  Theogony,  was  influenced  by  it,  and  argued  against  it.  However,  the  background  to 
the  “Greek’’  sections  of  this  treatise  is  not  to  be  found  directly  in  Hesiod’s  writings  but  rather  in 
the  context  of  the  late  Hellenistic  cosmological  discussion  (and  its  aftermath),  where  not  only 
Hesiod  but  other  authors  as  well  (e.g.  Parmenides)  were  quoted. — D.J.H. 

377.  J.  E.  Menard,  “Les  repas  ‘sacres’  des  Gnostiques,’’  RevSciRel  55  (1,  ’81)  43-51. 

The  heresiologists  and  the  gnostic  writers  mention  two  kinds  of  gnostic  banquets:  the  obscene 
or  libertine,  and  the  sacred  properly  so  called.  In  both  cases  the  same  gnostic  principle  is 
invoked,  namely  the  gathering  of  the  particles  of  light  dispersed  in  matter. — D.J.H. 

378.  T.  Orlandi,  a.  Shisha-Halevy,  and  G.  Mantovani,  “Rassegna  di  studi  copti  n.  7,” 
VetChrist  18  (1,  ’81)  205-231. 

The  seventh  installment  in  this  bulletin  of  Coptic  studies  [see  §  25-1150]  contains  sections  on 
general  matters,  history,  literature,  gnosticism  and  Manicheism  (by  Mantovani),  linguistics  (by 
Shisha-Halevy),  documentary  evidence,  and  archaeology  and  art. — D.J.H. 

379.  P.  Perkins,  “Pronouncement  Stories  in  the  Gospel  ofThomas,’’5’^me/a  20  (’81)  121-132. 

Although  the  sayings-tradition  behind  Gospel  of  Thomas  may  have  preserved  noncanonical 
pronouncement-story  traditions,  the  gnostic  users  of  such  materials  no  longer  appreciated  the 
unique  dynamics  of  the  genre.  They  retained  these  materials  when  the  elements  of  dialogue  in 
them  permitted  assimilation  to  the  types  of  dialogue  characteristic  of  gnostic  religious 
discourses.  Gospel  of  Thomas  stood  in  a  tradition  of  gnostic  writings  that  associated  the 
revelation  dialogue  with  the  interpretation  of  Jesus’  sayings.  This  tradition  could  not  appreciate 
the  dynamic  interaction  of  the  Synoptic  pronouncement  stories,  since  it  lacked  the  imaginative 
realism  of  the  Synoptic  tradition. — D.J.H. 

380.  F.  Salvoni,  “Un  nuovo  apocrifo:  gli  atti  di  S.  Pietro  e  dei  12  Apostoli,’’  RicBibRel  15 
(4,  ’80)  323-330. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  summarizes  the  contents  of  Acts  of  Peter  and  the  Twelve  Apostles 
according  to  the  following  outline:  the  apostles’  arrival  at  the  island  ( 1 :3-29);  the  encounter  with 
the  mysterious  merchant  named  Lithargoel  (1:29-7:23);  and  the  second  encounter  with 
Lithargoel,  who  reveals  himself  as  Jesus  Christ  (7:23-12:19).  The  second  part  discusses  the 
significance  of  the  pearl,  the  various  symbols,  and  the  figure  of  Lithargoel. — D.J.H. 
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381.  A.  J.  Welburn,  “Reconstructing  the  Ophite  Diagram,”  NovTest  23  (3,  ’81)  261-287. 

This  reconstruction  of  the  Ophite  diagram,  known  to  us  through  Origen’s  Contra  Celsum 
6.24-38  and  Irenaeus’  Adversus  haereses  1.30.1-15,  calls  upon  recently  discovered  Sethian 
writings  from  Nag  Hammadi  for  parallels  and  confirmation  at  some  points.  It  is  presented  under 
the  following  headings:  the  planetary  angels  and  the  hayyot  haqqodes  (see  Ezekiel  1),  the 
axhead  and  the  Son  and  the  Father,  the  yellow  circle,  the  seven  and  the  ten,  Sophia  and  Agape, 
and  the  four  and  the  three. — D.J.H. 

382.  F.  WisSE,  “Textual  Restorations  in  ‘On  the  Origin  of  the  World’  (CG  II,  5),”  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Society  of  Papyrologists  [Chico,  CA]  17  (1-2,  ’80)  87-91. 

Only  those  readings  involving  restorations  of  the  text  of  On  the  Origin  of  the  World  that  differ 
from  the  1962  edition  by  A.  Bohlig  and  P.  Labib  are  presented  and  discussed  here.  The  article 
provides  the  suggested  Coptic  texts,  English  translations,  and  comments. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism,  §§  26-359-360. 
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Ceased  Publication 

Ampleforth  Review  (York,  UK)  with  vol.  85  (1980). 

Andover  Newton  Quarterly  (Newton  Centre,  MA)  with  vol.  20,  no.  4  (1980). 

Religion  in  Life  (Nashville,  TN)  with  vol.  49,  no.  3  (1980). 

Recently  Inaugurated 

Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Biblical  Association  (Trinity  College,  Dublin  2,  Ireland)  no.  1  (1976). 
Revue  Africaine  de  Theologie  (Faculte  de  Theologie  Catholique  de  Kinshasa,  B.P.  1534, 
Kinshasa-Limete,  Zaire)  vol.  1,  no.  1  (1977). 

Scriptura  (Department  of  Biblical  Studies,  University  of  Stellenbosch,  Stellenbosch  7600,  S. 
Africa)  no.  1  (1980). 

Second  Century  (ACU  Box  8227,  Abilene,  TX  79699)  vol.  1,  no.  1  (1981). 

Skrif  en  Kerk  (Department  of  New  Testament,  University  of  Pretoria,  Pretoria  0002,  S. 
Africa)  vol.  1,  no.  1  (1980). 

Trinity  Journal  (Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School,  2065  Half  Day  Road,  Deerfield,  IL 
60015)  vol.  1,  no.  1  (1980). 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


R.  Aguirre  and  F.  Garcia  Lopez  (EDS  ),  Escritos  de  Biblia  y  Oriente.  Misceldnea  conmemora- 
tiva  del  25  °  aniversario  del  Institute  Espahol  Biblico  y  Arqueologico  (Casa  de  Santiago)  de 
Jerusalen,  Bibliotheca  Salmanticensis  Estudios  38  (Salamanca:  Universidad  Pontificia,  1981, 
paper  1,350  ptas.)  412  pp.,  11  figs.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-7299-082-6. 

These  twenty-three  articles  prepared  to  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Institute  Espahol 
Biblico  y  Arqueologico  in  Jerusalem  treat  the  OT  (ten  articles),  intertestamental  literature  and 
the  NT  (six),  and  various  themes  (seven).  Of  most  interest  to  NT  specialists  are  the 
contributions  by  F.  Garcia  Martinez  on  4QMess  ar  and  the  Book  of  Noah,  A.  Diez  Macho  on  a 
new  source  for  the  Palestinian  Targum,  R.  Aguirre  on  Jesus  and  the  multitude  in  light  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  M.-E.  Boismard  on  the  healing  of  the  leper  (Mk  1:40-45  parr.),  B.  Bagatti  on 
where  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  took  place,  A.  Salas  on  the  witnesses  to  the  Pentecost- 
event  according  to  Acts  2:1,  L.  Diez  Merino  on  targumic  manuscripts  from  Spain,  and  M. 
Piccirillo  on  a  late  Hellenistic  globular  juglet  in  the  Flagellation  Museum. 

G.  M.  Alexander,  The  Handbook  of  Biblical  Personalities  [1962]  (New  York:  Seabury,  1981, 
paper  $6.95)  xv  and  299  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  62-9613.  ISBN:  0-8164-2316-4. 

The  reprint  of  a  book  first  published  in  1962  [NTA  7,  p.  257],  this  volume  provides 
biographical  sketches  summarizing  the  lives  of  biblical  characters  and  their  relationships  to 
other  biblical  figures.  Before  he  retired  in  1979,  Alexander  was  dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  the  South  in  Sewanee,  TN,  and  Episcopal  bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina. 

L.  Alonso  Schokel  and  J.  Mateos,  Primera  lectura  de  la  Biblia.  Seleccion,  introducciones  y 
comentarios  (2nd  ed.;  Madrid:  Ediciones  Cristiandad,  1980,  paper  3(X)  ptas.)  475  pp.  ISBN: 
84-7057-207-5. 

After  remarks  on  why  we  read  the  Bible  and  the  task  of  translating  the  Bible,  this  anthology 
offers  introductions  to,  Spanish  translations  of,  and  notes  on  important  and  beautiful  OT  and 
NT  texts.  The  translations  have  been  taken  from  Nueva  Biblia  Espahola  (1975).  Alonso  Schokel 
is  responsible  for  the  OT  section,  and  Mateos  for  the  NT  section. 

J.  R.  Alsop  (ED.),  An  Index  to  the  Revised  Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich  Greek  Lexicon,  Second 
Edition,  by  F.  Wilbur  Gingrich  and  Frederick  W.  Danker  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1981, 
paper  $10.95)  viii  and  525  pp.  LCN:  81-1360.  ISBN:  0-310-44031-9. 

The  recent  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament 
and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature  [NTA  23,  p.  214]  has  made  necessary  a  new  edition  of  this 
index  [see  NTA  1 1,  p.  143;  17,  p.  1 14].  The  Greek  words  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  NT  from  Mt  1:1  to  Rev  22:21.  A  typical  entry  provides  the  verse  number  in  the 
biblical  chapter,  the  Greek  word,  the  section  or  subsection  of  the  article  in  which  this  particular 
use  is  discussed,  an  English  translation  of  the  word,  and  the  page  number  and  quadrant  where 
the  article  can  be  found.  Alsop  is  director  of  international  relations  for  the  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators. 

M.  Barthel,  Was  wirklich  in  der  Bibel  steht.  Das  Buch  der  Bucher  in  neuer  Sicht  (Vienna — 
Diisseldorf:  Econ,  1980,  DM  36)  411  pp.,  8  figs.,  14  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-430-11169-2. 

Barthel,  the  author  of  the  scenario  for  the  filming  of  W.  Keller’s  Und  die  Bibel  hat  doch  recht 
(1955),  begins  his  tour  through  the  Scriptures  with  remarks  on  the  Bible  as  a  book  and  then 
focuses  on  the  various  parts  of  the  OT.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Essenes,  he  moves  on  to 
the  NT  (Jesus,  the  disciples,  the  Gospels,  Revelation),  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and 
the  question  whether  Paul  brought  to  fulfillment  the  work  of  Jesus  or  altered  it. 
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H.  D.  Betz  (ED.),  The  Bible  as  a  Document  of  the  University,  Polebridge  Books  3  (Chico,  CA: 
Scholars  Press,  1981,  paper  $7.50)  viii  and  78  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  80-23300.  ISBN: 
0-89130-421-5  (cloth),  0-89130-422-3  (paper). 

Prepared  for  the  William  Rainey  Harper  conference  on  biblical  studies  held  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  Divinity  School  in  1979,  the  three  essays  in  this  volume  explore  the  function  of  the 
Bible  in  a  university  setting:  G.  Ebeling  on  the  Bible  as  a  document  of  the  university,  J.  Barr  on 
the  Bible  as  a  document  of  believing  communities,  and  P.  Ricoeur  on  the  Bible  and  the 
imagination.  A  foreword  by  M.  E.  Marty  and  an  introduction  by  H.  Betz  are  also  included. 

L.  Boadt,  H.  C!roner,  and  L.  Klenicki  (EDS.),  Biblical  Studies:  Meeting  Ground  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  Studies  in  Judaism  and  Christianity,  A  Stimulus  Book  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ: 
Paulist,  1980,  paper  $7.95)  ix  and  219  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-82812.  ISBN:  0-8091-2344-4. 

After  an  introduction  by  L.  Boadt  on  the  state  of  biblical  studies  fifteen  years  after  Vatican 
II’s  Nostra  aetate,  two  articles  consider  trends  in  biblical  research:  S.  D.  Sperling  on  Judaism 
and  modem  biblical  research,  and  J.  Mejia  on  a  Christian  view  of  biblical  interpretation.  Then 
three  articles  deal  with  the  relation  between  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  NT:  L.  S.  Kravitz  on  a 
Jewish  reading  of  the  NT,  J.  Blenkinsopp  on  Tanakh  and  the  NT  from  a  Christian  perspective, 
and  A.  Lacocque  on  the  OT  in  the  Protestant  tradition.  There  are  also  articles  by  M.  A.  Cohen 
on  the  Bible  as  record  and  revelation  from  a  Jewish  perspective  and  by  M.  K.  Hellwig  on 
whether  anything  has  changed  in  biblical  interpretation,  an  afterword  by  L.  Klenicki,  and  an 
English  translation  of  Nostra  aetate. 

P.  Burns  and  J.  CXjmming  (EDS.),  The  Bible  Now.  Essays  on  its  Meaning  and  Use  for  Christians 
Today  (New  York:  Seabury,  1981,  paper  $6.95)  208  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  81-5691.  ISBN: 
0-8164-2335-0. 

Seeking  to  bridge  the  gap  between  scholars  and  other  Christians,  the  sixteen  articles  in  this 
volume  consider  reading  the  Bible  (L.  Bright),  inspiration  and  revelation  (B.  Robinson), 
ecclesial  authority  and  biblical  interpretation  (T.  Radcliffe),  literary  categories  and  biblical 
imagery  (H.  F.  G.  Swanston),  the  spirituality  of  the  Bible  (N.  D.  O’Donoghue),  the  OT  in  the 
history  of  Israel  (L.  Swain),  the  ethics  of  the  OT  (J.  L.  McKenzie),  prophecy  in  the  Bible 
(G.  Turner),  the  relevance  of  the  OT  for  Christians  (C.  Bennett),  the  writing  of  the  NT 
(H.  Wansbrough),  NT  morality  (J.  Greehy),  belief  in  a  Son  of  God  (H.  Kiing),  the  resurrection 
and  Christian  belief  (B.  Davies),  teaching  the  Bible  (D.  K.  Hayes),  the  Bible  and  liturgy 
(H.  Winstone),  and  the  Bible  in  relation  to  evangelization  and  the  world  (A.  Hastings).  The 
editors  have  provided  a  six-page  introduction.  The  book  is  also  published  by  Gill  and  Macmillan 
of  Dublin  under  the  title  The  Bible  Now.  Its  nature,  meaning  and  use  today. 

J.  D.  C!rossan,  a  Fragile  Craft.  The  Work  of  Amos  Niven  Wilder,  SBL  Biblical  Scholarship  in 
North  America  3  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1981,  paper  $7.50)  viii  and  81  pp.  Bibliography. 
LCN:  80-19755.  ISBN:  0-89130-424-X. 

Crossan  aims  to  summarize  as  fairly  as  possible  what  Wilder  has  been  saying  in  his 
publications  and  also  to  maintain  a  mnning  debate  with  him.  He  has  structured  this  study  so  as 
to  underline  the  generative  dialectic  in  Wilder’s  work  as  it  proceeds  through  three  deepening 
I  levels  of  investigation:  eschatology  and  ethics,  literature  and  the  Bible,  and  imagination  and 
'  religion.  Wilder’s  influence  on  North  American  biblical  criticism  is  shown  to  have  operated 
more  seminally  than  foundationally. 

I 

j  W.  F.  Dicharry,  Greek  Without  Grief.  An  Outline  Guide  To  New  Testament  Greek  (rev.  ed.; 
'  Denver,  CO:  St.  Thomas  Seminary,  1981,  spiral-bound  paper  $5.95)  iv  and  135  pp.,  fig. 
Indexed. 

The  material  in  this  introduction  to  NT  Greek  is  arranged  in  twenty  chapters  and  can  be 
mastered  in  one  semester  or  perhaps  even  one  quarter.  Dicharry,  professor  of  Scripture  and 
i  Greek  at  St.  Thomas  Seminary,  presents  everything  in  outline  form;  emphasizes  learning  the 
basic  forms,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  in  an  orderly,  scientific  way;  includes  translation  exercises 
from  Greek  to  English  for  which  the  material  is  taken  entirely  from  the  NT;  chooses  vocabulary 
on  the  basis  of  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  NT  and  the  existence  of  English  equivalents;  and 
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leaves  ample  space  for  notes.  The  second  edition  incorporates  a  list  of  all  the  NT  passages  used 
as  examples  and  a  brief  insert  entitled  “teaching  aids.” 

W.  Egger  (ED.),  Per  una  lettura  molteplice  della  Bibbia,  Pubblicazioni  dellTstituto  di  Scienze 
Religiose  in  Trento  1  (Bologna:  Dehoniane,  1981,  paper  6,000  L)  151  pp.  Bibliographies. 

Prepared  for  a  conference  held  at  Trent  in  1979,  the  four  papers  in  this  volume  discuss  various 
ways  of  reading  the  Bible:  J.  Kremer  on  recent  exegetical  approaches  as  illustrated  with 
reference  to  2  Cor  3:6b  [see  §  25-14],  L.  Alonso  Schokel  on  the  symbolic  reading  of  the  NT  as 
applied  to  the  motif  of  the  sandals  of  the  espoused  Messiah  [see  §  23-152],  A.  Rizzi  on  the 
materialist  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  W.  Egger  on  the  structuralist  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Transcripts  of  the  discussions  inspired  by  the  papers  are  included. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  An  Introductory  Bibliography  for  the  Study  of  Scripture,  Subsidia  Biblica  3 
(rev.  ed.;  Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1981,  paper  8,000  L  or  $8.50)  xi  and  154  pp.  Indexed. 

This  annotated  bibliography  provides  information  about  the  tools  of  scholarship  with  which 
students  beginning  the  study  of  Scripture  or  theology  in  a  serious  way  would  do  well  to 
familiarize  themselves.  The  555  titles  have  been  arranged  under  the  following  headings: 
bibliographies,  periodicals,  series,  introductions  to  the  biblical  text  and  ancient  versions, 
biblical  texts,  ancient  versions,  English  versions,  lexica,  grammars,  concordances,  dictionaries, 
introductions  to  the  Bible,  commentaries,  biblical  theology,  archaeology,  geography,  history, 
literature  of  the  intertestamental  period,  NT  Apocrypha,  gnostic  materials,  early  literature  of 
the  rabbinic  period  (A.D.  200-500),  Greek  and  Roman  religious  milieu  of  the  NT,  hermeneutics, 
and  miscellany.  The  volume  represents  a  complete  revision  of  the  introductory  bibliography 
prepared  by  Fitzmyer  and  G.  S.  Glanzman  and  first  published  in  1961. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  To  Advance  the  Gospel.  New  Testament  Studies  (New  York:  Crossroad 
Publishing  Co.,  1981,  $19.50)  xv  and  265  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-39627.  ISBN:  0-8245-0008-3. 

The  first  five  articles  in  this  collection  concern  topics  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels:  the  priority  of 
Mk  and  the  Q-source  in  Lk  [§  15-1 19],  the  virginal  conception  of  Jesus  in  the  NT  [§  18-422],  the 
Matthean  divorce  texts  and  some  new  Palestinian  evidence  [§  21-76],  Aramaic  Kepha  and 
Peter’s  name  in  the  NT  (1979),  and  crucifixion  in  ancient  Palestine,  Qumran  literature,  and  the 
NT  [§  23-396].  Six  articles  deal  with  the  Pauline  corpus:  the  gospel  in  Paul’s  theology  [§  24-505], 
reconciliation  in  Pauline  theology  (1975),  Paul  and  the  Law  [§  12-258],  the  statement  “to  know 
him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection”  in  Phil  3:10  (1970),  the  NT  terms  kyrios  and  maranatha 
and  their  Aramaic  background,  and  Hab  2:3-4  and  the  NT  (1981).  Fitzmyer  is  professor  of  NT  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washington,  DC. 

N.  L.  Geisler  (ED.),  Biblical  Errancy.  An  Analysis  of  its  Philosophical  Roots  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1981,  paper  $7.95)  270  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-28486.  ISBN:  0-310-39291-8. 

The  eight  articles  in  this  volume  seek  to  expose  the  epistemological  roots  of  the  current  denial 
of  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture:  N.  L.  Geisler  on  inductivism,  materialism,  and  rationalism 
(Bacon,  Hobbes,  Spinoza);  G.  R.  Habermas  on  skepticism  (Hume);  W.  D.  Beck  on  agnosticism 
(Kant);  W.  Corduan  on  transcendentalism  (Hegel);  E.  H.  Nygren  on  existentialism 
(Kierkegaard);  T.  L.  Miethe  on  atheism  (Nietzsche);  J.  S.  Feinberg  on  noncognitivism 
(Wittgenstein);  and  H.  M.  Ducharme  on  mysticism  (Heidegger).  The  editor  has  provided  a 
preface  and  an  epilogue. 

E.  W.  (jOODRICK  and  j.  R.  Kohlenberger,  The  NTV  Complete  Concordance.  The  Complete 
English  Concordance  to  the  New  International  Version  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1981, 
$19.95)  X  and  1044  pp.  LCN:  80-28401.  ISBN:  0-310-43650-8. 

The  first  concordance  available  for  the  New  International  Version,  this  volume  gives  an 
alphabetical  listing  of  the  words  used  in  the  NIV’s  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  Each  word 
entry  is  followed  by  the  Scripture  references  and  brief  excerpts  from  the  contexts  in  which  the 
word  occurs.  The  concordance  is  “complete”  because  it  lists  all  the  references  for  every  one  of 
the  more  than  12,800  words  indexed.  Goodrick  and  Kohlenberger,  who  teach  at  Multnomah 
School  of  the  Bible  in  Portland,  OR,  have  been  assisted  by  computer  specialists  in  preparing  it. 
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K.  Haacker,  Neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft.  Eine  Einfiihrung  in  Eragestellungen  and 
Methoden,  Monographien  und  Studienbiicher  303  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  1981,  paper  DM 
15.80)  104  pp.,  2  figs.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-417-29303-0. 

Based  on  lectures  presented  in  connection  with  a  proseminar  given  at  the  Kirchliche 
Hochschule  in  Wuppertal,  this  introduction  to  the  methods  used  in  NT  research  contains 
chapters  on  the  purpose  and  goal  of  NT  study  (with  an  excursus  on  historical  criticism), 
translation,  textual  criticism,  literary  criticism,  form  criticism,  redaction  history,  the  history-of- 
religions  approach  and  the  contribution  of  religious  studies  (with  an  excursus  on  history-of- 
religions  criteria  in  Jesus-research),  NT  history  and  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
biblical  theology.  Haacker  is  also  the  author  of  Die  Stiftung  des  Heils  (1972). 

E.  JUNGEL  (ED.),  Das  Neue  Testament  heute.  Zur  Erage  der  Revidierbarkeit  von  Luthers 
Ubersetzung,  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche,  Beiheft  5  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1981, 
paper)  v  and  182  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-16-144221-0.  ISSN:  0513-9147. 

This  volume  presents  five  articles  concerning  the  1975  revision  of  Luther’s  German 
translation  of  the  NT:  G.  Ebeling  on  the  rediscovery  of  the  Bible  during  the  Reformation  and  the 
possible  loss  of  the  Bible  today,  F.  Lang  on  Rom  8:1-11  in  the  1975  revision  of  Luther’s  text,  U. 
Niibel  on  the  renewal  of  Luther’s  Bible,  W.  Killy  on  the  1975  revision  from  a  philological 
perspective,  and  G.  Krause  on  the  theologically  questionable  elements  in  the  1975  revision. 
Also  included  are  a  foreword  by  E.  Jiingel  and  a  bibliography  (98  items)  on  the  1975  revision  of 
the  NT  (compiled  by  U.  Strater). 

O.  Kaiser  and  W.  G.  Kummel,  Exegetical  Method.  A  Student’s  Handbook,  trans.  E.  V.  N. 
Goetchius  and  M.  J.  O’Connell  (rev.  ed.;  New  York:  Seabury,  1981,  paper  $5.95)  vi  and  1 15  pp. 
LCN:  81-477.  ISBN:  0-8164-2303-2. 

The  first  German  edition  of  this  introduction  to  exegetical  methods  was  described  in  NTA  8, 
p.  457,  and  the  English  translation  of  it  was  noticed  in  NTA  12,  p.  131.  This  new  English  version 
is  based  on  the  fifth  German  edition  [NTA  21,  p.  75]  except  that  it  omits  G.  Adam’s  discussion 
of  ways  of  doing  scholarly  research.  Kiimmel’s  treatment  of  NT  exegesis  contains  sections  on 
textual  criticism,  linguistic  resources,  questions  of  introduction,  the  task  of  exegesis,  resources 
for  exegesis,  the  interpretation  of  Rom  5:1-11,  and  the  exegesis  of  Mt  12:22-37. 

K.  S.  Kantzer  and  S.  N.  Gundry  (EDS.),  Perspectives  on  Evangelical  Theology.  Papers  from 
the  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1979,  $9.95)  X  and  289  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-5413-3. 

The  twenty  papers  included  in  this  volume  were  prepared  for  the  1978  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Theological  Society  held  in  Deerfield,  IL.  They  are  arranged  under  four  headings: 
systematic  theology  (thirteen  articles),  biblical  theology  (three),  philosophical  theology  (two), 
and  pastoral  theology  (two).  The  biblical-theological  studies  consider  the  future  of  biblical 
theology  (G.  F.  Hasel),  the  concept  of  development  in  Pauline  thought  (R.  N.  Longenecker), 
and  whether  there  is  a  distinctive  future  for  ethnic  Israel  in  Romans  1 1  (O.  P.  Robertson). 

J.  L.  Kugel,  The  Idea  of  Biblical  Poetry.  Parallelism  and  its  History  (New  Haven, 
CT — London:  Yale  University  Press,  1981,  $27.50)  xi  and  339  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-25227. 
ISBN:  0-300-02474-6. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  tries  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  notion  of  biblical  parallelism  by 
examining  parallelistic  lines  in  the  OT  and  related  literature  and  by  scrutinizing  the  validity  of 
the  traditional  distinction  between  poetry  and  prose.  The  second,  longer  part  is  a  history  of 
ideas  about  parallelism — and  biblical  poetry  in  general — from  antiquity  to  the  present:  rabbinic 
exegesis  and  the  “forgetting”  of  parallelism,  biblical  poetry  and  the  church,  the  meter  of 
biblical  songs  as  understood  by  medieval  Jewish  exegetes,  attempts  at  discovering  the  system  of 
Hebrew  poetry  from  the  Renaissance  to  R.  Lowth,  and  the  post-Lowth  era.  Kugel,  assistant 
professor  of  religious  studies  and  comparative  literature  at  Yale  University,  concludes  that  the 
concepts  of  prose  and  poetry  correspond  to  no  precise  distinction  in  the  Bible,  and  that  their 
sustained  use  has  been  somewhat  misleading  about  the  nature  and  form  of  different  sections  of 
the  Bible  and  about  the  phenomenon  of  parallelism. 
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J.  P.  Lewis,  The  English  Bible  from  KJV  to  NTV.  A  History  and  Evaluation  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1981,  $16.95)  408  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-8010-5599-7. 

After  introductory  chapters  on  the  story  of  the  Bible  before  the  English  versions  and  on  the 
English  versions  before  the  King  James  Version,  this  volume  considers  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  major  English  translations  and  revisions  available  today:  King  James 
Version,  American  Standard  Version,  Revised  Standard  Version,  New  English  Bible,  New 
American  Standard  Bible,  Jerusalem  Bible,  New  American  Bible,  New  World  Translation, 
Living  Bible,  Good  News  Bible  (Today’s  English  Version),  New  International  Version,  and 
New  King  James  Bible.  Lewis  is  professor  of  Bible  at  Harding  Graduate  School  of  Religion  in 
Memphis,  TN. 

J.  A.  Loewen,  The  Practice  of  Translating.  Drills  for  Training  Translators,  Helps  for 
Translators  (New  York — London — Stuttgart:  United  Bible  Societies,  1981,  spiral-bound  paper) 
xiv  and  263  pp.  ISBN:  0-8267-0028-4. 

This  guide  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  people  in  the  Third  World  who  want  to  learn  how 
to  translate  the  Bible  into  their  own  languages  according  to  the  principle  of  dynamic 
equivalence.  Though  amenable  to  independent  use,  it  is  specifically  designed  for  training 
sessions  in  which  a  translation  consultant  guides  the  translator-in-training.  The  major  topics 
treated  are  form  and  meaning,  analysis  of  the  text,  analysis  of  meaning,  transfer  and 
adjustment,  reconstruction  of  the  text,  understanding  and  translating  figurative  language, 
discourse  analysis,  and  testing  the  translation. 

C.  M.  Martini,  La  parola  di  Dio  alle  origini  della  Chiesa  (Rome:  Gregorian  University,  1980, 
paper  12,000  L)  x  and  352  pp.,  plate.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  first  section  of  this  collection  of  Martini’s  articles  concerns  the  word  of  God  in  the 
church:  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  church’s  life  (1967),  Sacred  Scripture  as  the  nourishment  and 
rule  of  preaching  and  religion  (1969),  hermeneutics  in  relation  to  community  and  magisterium 
( 1972),  the  problem  of  inspiration  and  biblical  truth  in  pastoral  perspective  (1978),  the  exegetes 
of  Galileo’s  time  (1966),  and  Galileo  and  theology.  The  second  part  contains  nine  text-critical 
studies:  the  Bodmer  papyri  and  new  orientations  in  NT  textual  criticism  (1965),  the  figure  of 
Peter  according  to  the  variants  in  Codex  D  of  Acts  (1967),  Codex  Vat.  gr.  1209  (1%8),  Bodmer 
Papyrus  VIII  (1968),  the  general  problematic  of  the  text  of  Mt  ( 1972),  eclecticism  and  atticism  in 
NT  textual  criticism  (1974),  whether  there  is  a  late  Alexandrian  text  of  the  Gospels  [§  22-723], 
the  textual  tradition  of  Acts  and  the  tendencies  of  the  ancient  church  ( 1979),  and  Peter  and  Paul 
in  the  ancient  church  as  revealed  by  the  textual  tradition  of  Acts  (1979).  The  remaining  twelve 
articles  treat  the  primitive  apostolic  preaching  and  its  characteristics  [§  7-68],  some  literary 
themes  in  2  Cor  4:6  and  the  accounts  of  Paul’s  conversion  in  Acts,  the  terminology  of  preaching 
in  the  Johannine  corpus  (1964),  Peter’s  messianic  confession  at  Caesarea  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  people  of  God  according  to  Mk  8:27-33  [§  12-180],  the  originality  of  Luke’s  concept  of 
“the  time  of  the  church’’  in  the  history  of  salvation  (1968),  exclusion  from  the  community 
according  to  Acts  3:23  (1973),  the  appearance  to  the  apostles  in  Lk  24:36-43  (1974),  the 
Christology  of  Acts  [§  17-185],  the  decree  of  the  Jerusalem  council  (1973),  the  primitive  church 
vis-a-vis  the  conversion  of  pagans,  “announcement’’  terminology  in  the  OT  and  NT,  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  (1977).  A  detailed  summary  of  the  book  was  given  by  M.  Gilbert  in 
CivCatt  132  (3137,  ’81)  462-469. 

B.  M.  Metzger,  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Bible.  An  Introduction  to  Greek  Palaeography  (New 
York — Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1981,  $17.95)  ix  and  150  pp.,  39  plates,  9  figs. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-26205.  ISBN:  0-19-502924-0. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  presents  an  account  of  the  paleography  of  the  Greek  manuscripts 
of  the  OT  and  NT:  the  definition  of  paleography  and  a  summary  of  research,  the  Greek 
alphabet,  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  the  making  of  ancient  books,  the  transcribing  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  the  special  features  of  biblical  manuscripts.  The  appendixes  show  how  to 
estimate  the  date  of  a  Greek  manuscript  and  how  to  collate  a  Greek  manuscript,  and  provide 
statistics  relating  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  NT.  The  second  part  is  a  collection  of 
forty-five  facsimile  pages  from  thirteen  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  OT  and  thirty-two  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  NT.  Each  facsimile  is  accompanied  with  an  analysis  and  bibliography  on  the 
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facing  page.  Metzger  is  George  L.  Collord  professor  of  NT  language  and  literature  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

E.  A.  Nida  and  W.  D.  Reyburn,  Meaning  Across  Cultures,  American  Society  of  Missiology 
Series  4  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1981,  paper  $5.95)  vi  and  90  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  81-38374.  ISBN:  0-88344-326-0. 

The  emphasis  in  this  guide  to  translating  the  Bible  is  not  on  translation  techniques  but  rather 
on  those  basic  conceptual  and  attitudinal  differences  that  are  so  fundamental  to  any  attempt  at 
understanding  a  message  produced  by  persons  of  a  significantly  different  culture.  After  an 
introduction  on  meaning  across  cultures,  the  authors  discuss  what  communicating  means  and 
why  translating  means  communicating.  The  remaining  chapters  concern  the  form  of  the 
message,  the  content  of  the  message,  the  discovery  and  analysis  of  problems,  and  the  provision 
of  supplementary  information. 

J.  G.  Ploger  and  O.  B.  Knoch  (EDS  ),  “Brannte  uns  nicht  das  Hen?”  Dokumentation  iiher  die 
Veranstaltungen  zur  Vollendung  der  Einheitsiibersetzung  (Stuttgart:  Katholische  Bibelanstalt, 
1980,  paper  DM  14.50)  110  pp.,  4  figs.  ISBN:  3-920609-23-9. 

This  volume  supplies  documentation  relative  to  the  final  publication  of  the  German 
ecumenical  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Einheitsiibersetzung .  Among  the  materials 
included  are  press  releases,  programs  for  liturgical  celebrations,  addresses  of  various  kinds, 
reports,  and  photographs. 

Quaere  Paulum.  Misceldnea  homenaje  a  Monsehor  Doctor  Lorenzo  Turrado,  Bibliotheca 
Salmanticensis  Estudios  39  (Salamanca:  Universidad  Pontificia,  1981,  paper  775  ptas.)  318  pp., 
plate.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  84-7299-080-X. 

These  fifteen  articles  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  Turrado  are  by  A.  Diez  Macho  on  Jesus 
ho  Nazoraios,  F.  F.  Ramos  on  the  Twelve  and  “the  others,”  J.  M.  Sanchez  Caro  on  the  Jewish 
background  to  Stephen’s  speech  in  Acts  7:2-53,  F.  J.  Rodriguez  Molero  on  salvation  and 
condemnation  in  Acts,  S.  Sabugal  on  Paul’s  conversion  (Gal  1:1,  11-17),  X.  Pikaza  on 
knowledge  of  God  and  eschatological  judgment  in  Rom  1:18-3:20,  S.  Vidal  Garcia  on  the 
theological  place  of  the  hymn  in  Phil  2:6-11,  J.  Coppens  on  the  Pauline  ecclesial  communities, 

F.  Pastor-Ramos  on  Paul  as  an  original  thinker  about  freedom,  J.  M.  Gonzalez  Ruiz  on  sex  and 
women  in  the  Pauline  corpus,  S.  Legasse  on  Paul  and  Jewish-Christian  heterodoxy, 
R.  Trevijano  Etcheverria  on  the  Nag  Hammadi  Apocalypse  of  Paul,  M.  M.  Garijo  Guembe  on 
justification  by  faith  and  not  by  works  in  John  Chrysostom’s  homilies  on  Romans,  A.  Gonzalez 
Montes  on  Luther’s  teaching  about  the  “interior  and  exterior  man”  and  Paul’s  anthropology, 
and  J.  I.  Tellechea  Idigoras  on  Paulinism  in  the  16th  century.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a 
discussion  of  his  scholarly  publications  (by  G.  Perez),  and  a  foreword  by  R.  Blazquez  are  also 
included. 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Layman’s  Guide  to  the  New  Testament  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1981,  paper 
$10)  X  and  273  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-87742.  ISBN:  0-8042-0322-9. 

After  remarks  on  biblical  interpretation,  this  introduction  to  NT  study  considers  the  historical 
setting  of  the  Gospels,  the  writing  of  the  Gospels,  the  individual  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  Acts. 
The  five  succeeding  chapters  treat  the  Pauline  epistles:  introducing  the  letters  of  Paul  (1-2 
Thessalonians),  Paul’s  correspondence  with  Corinth  (1-2  Corinthians),  faith  and  freedom 
(Galatians,  Romans),  the  prison  epistles  (Philippians,  Philemon,  Colossians,  Ephesians),  and 
the  Pastoral  epistles  (1-2  Timothy,  Titus).  Chapters  on  five  “open  letters”  (Hebrews,  James, 
1-2  Peter,  Jude)  and  the  Johannine  literature  conclude  the  volume.  Ramsay  is  professor  of 
religion  and  philosophy  at  Bethel  College  in  McKenzie,  TN. 

T.  Rogers,  Greek  Word  Roots.  A  Practical  List  with  Greek  and  English  Derivatives  (Grand 
Rapids:  Baker,  1981,  paper  $1.95;  Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon,  1%8)  30  pp.  LCN:  68-17442. 
ISBN:  0-8010-7707-9. 

First  published  in  1%8  under  the  title  A  Practical  List  of  Greek  Word  Roots,  with  Greek  and 
English  Derivatives,  this  booklet  lists  in  alphabetical  order  133  Greek  roots  chosen  primarily 
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according  to  their  frequency  of  appearance  in  the  NT.  Each  entry  includes  a  definition  of  the 
root,  Greek  words  derived  from  the  root  (with  definitions),  and  English  derivatives.  The  Greek 
roots  and  words  are  given  in  Greek  script;  the  roots  are  transliterated. 

G.  SCHWAIGER  (ED.),  Historische  Kritik  in  der  Theologie.  Beitrdge  zu  ihrer  Geschichte,  Studien 
zur  Theologie  und  Geistesgeschichte  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  32  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1980,  paper  DM  74)  345  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-525-87492-8. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  presents  four  studies  on  historical  criticism  and  biblical  research: 

H.  G.  Reventlow  on  R.  Simon  and  his  significance  for  critical  research  on  the  Bible,  O.  Merk  on 
the  beginnings  of  NT  scholarship  in  the  18th  century,  F.  Courth  on  the  Gospel  criticism  of  D.  F. 
Strauss  in  the  echo  of  his  contemporaries,  and  H.-J.  Klauck  on  A.  Jiilicher  (his  life,  work,  and 
achievement).  The  second  part,  which  deals  with  critical  approaches  to  church  history,  contains 
articles  by  M.  Weitlauff  (two),  K.  Hausberger,  P.  Neuner,  and  J.  Kohler. 

B.  Smith,  The  Westminster  Concise  Bible  Dictionary  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1981,  paper 
$5.95)  172  pp.,  24  figs.,  16  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-25771.  ISBN:  0-664-24363-0. 

First  published  in  a  hardbound  edition  entitled  Young  People’s  Bible  Dictionary,  this  volume 
defines  terms  and  identifies  persons,  places,  and  objects  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Biblical 
references  indicate  where  one  can  read  about  persons  or  places,  or  where  one  can  find  examples 
of  how  a  word  is  used.  A  chronological  table  and  historical  maps  of  biblical  lands  (edited  by 
G.  E.  Wright  and  F.  V.  Filson)  are  also  included. 

Society  of  Biblical  Literature  1980  Seminar  Papers,  ed.  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  SBL  Seminar  Papers 
Series  19  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1980,  paper  $9)  vii  and  399  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN: 
0-89130-445-2.  ISSN:  0145-2711. 

The  twenty-four  papers  in  this  volume  were  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  1980  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature  held  in  Dallas,  TX.  Among  them  are  three  articles  on  polyvalence 
and  parables  (H.  C.  Kee,  M.  A.  Tolbert,  D.  Tracy),  three  on  the  social  world  of  the  early  church 
(J.  E.  Stambaugh,  R.  Kimelman,  W.  A.  Meeks),  two  on  American  biblical  scholarship  (E.  V. 
McKnight,  R.  A.  Oden),  four  on  Paul’s  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  (J.  M.  Reese,  J.  H.  Neyrey, 
J.  T.  Townsend,  E.  S.  Malbon),  three  on  Lk-Acts  (S.  G.  Wilson,  E.  Richard,  W.  S.  Kurz),  and 
two  on  1  Corinthians  (P.  Richardson,  L.  H.  Meyer  with  G.  F.  Snyder).  Also  included  are 
articles  by  S.  R.  Isenberg  on  social-scientific  methodology  in  the  study  of  early  Christianity, 
R.  C.  Tannehill  on  the  form  and  function  of  the  Synoptic  pronouncement  stories,  H.  Boers  on 
discourse  structure  and  macrostructure  as  exemplified  in  Jn  4: 1-42,  and  V.  K.  Robbins  on  Mk  as 
genre. 

Traditions  in  Transformation.  Turning  Points  in  Biblical  Faith,  ed.  B.  Halpem  and  J.  D. 
Levenson  (Winona  Lake,  IN:  Eisenbrauns,  1981,  $22.50)  xiv  and  446  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  80-29112.  ISBN:  0-931464-06-4. 

Fourteen  former  students  of  Prof.  F.  M.  Cross  at  Harvard  University  have  contributed 
articles  to  mark  their  teacher’s  60th  birthday.  Of  relevance  to  NT  research  are  those  by  L.  J. 
Greenspoon  on  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  resurrection,  J.  D.  Purvis  on  the  Samaritan  problem  as  a 
case  study  in  Jewish  sectarianism  in  the  Roman  era,  J.  J.  Collins  on  patterns  of  eschatology  at 
Qumran,  and  A.  Yarbro  Collins  on  myth  and  history  in  the  book  of  Revelation  in  relation  to  the 
problem  of  its  date.  The  other  contributors  are  J.  A.  Miles,  C.  E.  L’Heureux,  B.  Halpem, 
W.  Janzen,  R.  B.  Coote,  R.  J.  Clifford,  J.  D.  Levenson,  R.  E.  Friedman,  R.  Polzin,  and  J.  S. 
Ackerman.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  bibliography  of  his  writings,  and  a  personal 
appreciation  by  D.  N.  Freedman  are  included. 

J.  P.  Versteeg,  Oog  voor  elkaar.  Het  gebruik  van  het  woord  “elkaar”  in  het  Nieuwe 
Testament  met  betrekking  tot  de  onderlinge  verhoudingen  binnen  de  gemeente  (2nd  ed.; 
Kampen:  Kok,  1980,  paper  18.90  gld.)  112  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-242-0083-0. 

This  investigation  of  the  NT  use  of  the  Greek  pronouns  alleldn  and  heautou  provides 
commentaries  on  their  most  important  occurrences:  Mt  24:10;  25:32;  Mk  9:50;  Lk  23:12;  Jn 
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13:14,  34-35;  15:12,  17;  etc.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  final  synthesis,  a  list  giving  Dutch 
translations  of  all  the  NT  passages  in  which  alleldn  and  heautou  appear,  and  a  glossary  of 
technical  terms.  Versteeg,  professor  in  the  NT  department  at  the  Reformed  theological  college 
in  Apeldoom,  pays  particular  attention  to  the  function  of  alleldn  and  heautou  in  the  description 
of  personal  relationships  within  the  Christian  community. 

A.  Weiser,  Zentrale  Themen  des  Neuen  Testamentes.  Eine  Handreichung  fiir  Schule  und 
Erwachsenenbildung  (Donauworth:  Ludwig  Auer,  1978,  paper  DM  9.80)  134  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  ISBN:  3-403-00895-9. 

Weiser,  the  author  of  Die  Knechtsgleichnisse  der  synoptischen  Evangelien  (1971)  and  Was 
die  Bibel  Wunder  nennt  (3rd  ed.,  1977),  aims  to  provide  in  concentrated  form  objective 
information  about  the  central  themes  of  the  NT  proclamation.  The  eight  chapters  discuss  the 
newness  of  the  gospel,  parables,  miracles  and  miracle  stories,  the  passion  story,  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  resurrection,  the  proclamation  of  Jesus’  birth,  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  literary 
Gattungen. 
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R.  Aguirre  Monasterio,  Exegesis  de  Mateo,  27,  5 lb-53.  Para  una  teologia  de  la  muerte  de 
Jesus  en  el  Evangelio  de  Mateo,  Biblica  Victoriensia  4  (Vitoria,  Spain:  Editorial  ESET,  1980, 
paper)  257  pp.,  folding  fig.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-7167-097-6. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Pikaza  and  presented  to  the 
Pontificia  Universidad  de  Salamanca,  this  investigation  of  Mt  27:5 lb-53  first  considers  the 
origin  and  tradition  history  of  the  passage  by  examining  its  vocabulary  and  biblical  background, 
the  literary  construction  of  the  text,  the  influence  of  Ezek  37:1-14  and  its  interpretation  in 
Judaism,  and  the  pre-Matthean  form  of  the  text.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the  origin  and 
tradition  of  Mt  27:5 lb-53  in  recent  exegetical  debate,  the  relationship  of  the  passage  to  the 
tradition  of  Jesus’  descent  into  hell,  and  its  interpretation  in  the  context  of  Mt  as  a  whole. 

H.  Anderson,  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  New  Century  Bible  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1981,  paper  $8.95;  London:  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott)  xviii  and  366  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-51()6.  ISBN:  0-8028-1887-0  (Eerdmans),  0-551-00900-4  (M,M&S). 

The  paperback  edition  of  a  volume  first  published  in  1976.  In  his  sixty-page  introduction  to 
Mk,  Anderson  considers  changing  attitudes  toward  the  Gospel;  the  Evangelist’s  sources;  the 
date,  location,  and  authorship  of  Mk;  and  its  structure,  occasion,  and  purpose  or  message.  His 
commentary  follows  this  outline:  the  ground  of  the  gospel  (1:1-15),  Jesus’  work  in  Galilee  and  its 
consequences  (1:16-3:12),  the  disciple  family  of  Jesus  and  “outsiders”  (3:13-6:6),  missionary 
outreach  and  the  disciples’  lack  of  understanding  (6:7-8:26),  the  will  of  God  for  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  as  the  way  of  suffering  (8:27-10:52),  and  passion  and  resurrection  (11:1-16:8). 
Anderson  is  professor  of  NT  language,  literature,  and  theology  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

D.  E.  Aune,  Jesus  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  TSF-IBR  Bibliographic  Study  Guides  (Madison, 
WI:  Theological  Students  Fellowship,  1980,  paper  $2.50)  vi  and  93  pp.  Indexed. 

Aune,  professor  of  NT  at  St.  Xavier  College  in  Chicago,  has  prepared  this  bibliographic  study 
guide  in  order  to  (1)  provide  a  relatively  complete  outline  of  the  modem  critical  study  of  Jesus 
and  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  (2)  define,  describe,  and  critique  the  various  critical  methods 
employed  in  Gospel  study;  and  (3)  give  bibliographic  orientation  to  the  major  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  scholarly  research.  The  990  entries  appear  under  five  general  headings: 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Jesus  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  literary  study  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (literary  criticism),  the  study  of  the  Gospel  traditions  and  their  use  (tradition  criticism), 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (historical  criticism),  and  the  theological  study  of  the 
Gospels  (biblical  theology). 

G.  Betori,  Perseguitati  a  causa  del  Nome.  Strutture  dei  racconti  di  persecuzione  in  Atti  1,12  - 
8,4,  Analecta  Biblica  97  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1981,  paper  17,000  L  or  $18.90)  xv  and 
238  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  D.  Minguez  and  accepted  by  the 
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Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1981,  this  study  first  explains  the  relevance  of  structuralist 
analysis  for  exegetical  research,  and  explores  the  formal  structure  of  Acts  1:12-8:4  and  the 
semantic  structure  of  Acts  2:42-8:4.  Then  it  focuses  on  the  narrative  structure  of  the  three 
persecution  accounts:  Peter  and  John  before  the  Sanhedrin  in  Acts  4:1-22  (3:1-4:31),  the 
apostles  before  the  Sanhedrin  in  5:17-41  (5:12-42),  and  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  in  6:9-8:  la 
(6:7-8:4).  There  are  also  chapters  on  the  schema  and  variants  found  in  the  persecution  accounts 
in  Acts  1 : 12-8:4,  and  on  the  value  of  the  structuralist  approach  with  respect  to  historical-critical 
exegesis. 

J.  E.  Bigane,  Faith,  Christ,  or  Peter:  Matthew  16:18  in  Sixteenth  Century  Roman  Catholic 
Exegesis  (Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of  America,  1981,  cloth  $19.75,  paper  $10.25)  ix 
and  237  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-6095.  ISBN:  0-8191-1524-X  (cloth),  0-8191-1525-8 
(paper). 

This  volume  investigates  twenty-eight  Roman  Catholic  commentaries  on  Mt  published 
between  1516  and  1605  in  order  to  determine  who  or  what  the  petra  of  Mt  16: 18  was  considered 
to  be.  Four  distinct  interpretations  of  the  petra  emerge:  faith,  Christ,  Peter,  and  combinations  of 
these.  The  four  positions  are  then  examined  in  terms  of  the  patristic  and  medieval  sources 
consulted  by  the  16th-century  commentators.  Bigane  notes  that  from  1560  onward  almost  all 
Catholic  exegetes  understood  the  petra  to  be  Peter,  and  sometimes  also  the  popes  as  his 
successors. 

W.  Bosen,  Jesusmahl,  eucharistisches  Mahl,  Endzeitmahl.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Theologie  des 
Lukas,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  97  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1980,  paper  DM  25.80) 
144  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-460-0397 1-X. 

After  a  tradition-historical  and  exegetical  analysis  of  the  Lukan  account  of  the  Last  Supper  in 
Lk  22: 14-20,  Bosen  investigates  the  meal  as  a  continuity-creating  symbol  in  Lukan  theology  by 
examining  Luke’s  presentations  of  Jesus’  meals,  the  meals  in  the  interim  period  after  the 
resurrection  and  before  the  end-time,  and  the  meal  of  the  end-time  (see  Lk  22:30a).  This  study  is 
based  on  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation,  presented  to  the  University  of  Saarbriicken  in  1976. 

M.  I.  Boucher,  The  Parables,  New  Testament  Message  7  (Wilmington,  DE:  Glazier,  1981, 
paper  $5.95)  159  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  80-85421.  ISBN:  0-89453-130-1. 

Boucher,  associate  professor  of  NT  in  the  department  of  theology  at  Fordham  University  in 
New  York  and  author  of  The  Mysterious  Parable  (1977),  aims  to  explain  the  structure,  purpose, 
and  meaning  of  Jesus’  parables.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  she  looks  at  the  parable  as  a  literary 
artifact  with  particular  attention  to  the  Markan  view  of  parables.  In  the  second  part,  she 
provides  a  brief  commentary  on  each  parable  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  After  remarks  on 
interpreting  the  Synoptic  parables,  the  individual  parables  are  treated  under  four  headings:  the 
coming  of  God’s  reign,  the  grace  of  God’s  reign,  the  challenge  of  discipleship,  and  the  call  to 
repentance.  The  appendixes  list  the  parables  in  each  Synoptic  Gospel  and  according  to  their 
sources. 

E.  Brandenburger,  Das  Recht  des  Weltenrichters.  Untersuchung  zu  Matthaus  25,31-46, 
Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  99  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1980,  paper  DM  26.80)  152  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-03991-4. 

After  a  brief  introduction  to  problems  connected  with  Mt  25:31-46,  this  volume  presents 
chapters  on  the  distinction  between  tradition  and  redaction  in  the  passage,  the  piece  of  tradition 
contained  in  Mt  25:32b-46,  and  the  Evangelist’s  integration  of  it  into  the  Gospel. 
Brandenburger,  professor  of  NT  at  Mainz,  centers  his  tradition-historical  and  redaction-critical 
investigation  on  the  structure  and  style  of  the  text  as  a  whole,  the  narrative  strategy  and 
meaning  of  the  dialogue  conducted  by  the  judge  with  those  being  judged,  and  the  significance  of 
the  judge’s  identifying  with  the  “least  brothers.’’ 

R.  G.  Bratcher,  A  Translator’s  Guide  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  Helps  for  Translators 
(London — New  York — Stuttgart:  United  Bible  Societies,  1981,  soft  cover)  viii  and  236  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8267-0180-9. 

The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  help  translators  recognize  and  solve  some  of  the  problems  they 
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will  encounter  in  translating  Mk.  The  guide  uses  the  section  headings  of  Today’s  English 
Version  and  supplies  the  texts  of  the  TEV  and  the  RSV.  After  each  verse,  key  words  or  phrases 
are  selected  for  explanation.  Notice  is  also  taken  of  passages  in  which  there  are  important 
differences  among  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Gospel.  Bratcher’s  guide  to  the  translation  of 
Mt  was  described  in  NTA  25,  p.  194. 

H.  Carpenter,  Jesus,  Past  Masters  Series  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1980,  paper  $2.95)  vii 
and  102  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-27396.  ISBN:  0-8090-1410-6. 

This  volume  is  part  of  a  series  of  short  books  on  leading  intellectual  figures  of  the  past, 
written  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature,  originality,  and  importance  of  their  ideas.  After 
evaluating  the  historical  reliability  of  the  Gospels  as  sources  for  Jesus’  life.  Carpenter  discusses 
Jesus’  home  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  his  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  his  teaching  that  the 
OT  Law  was  not  enough,  who  Jesus  thought  he  was,  the  miraculous  kingdom,  and  his  execution 
and  its  aftermath. 

D.  A.  Carson,  Divine  Sovereignty  and  Human  Responsibility.  Biblical  Perspectives  in  Tension, 
New  Foundations  Theological  Library  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1981,  paper  $1 1.95)  xii  and  271  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  79-27589.  ISBN:  0-8042-3707-7. 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  B.  Lindars  and  presented  to  Cambridge 
University,  this  investigation  of  the  tension  between  divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibil¬ 
ity  focuses  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  order  to  set  Johannine  theology  against  its  Jewish 
background,  the  volume  first  explores  in  detail  the  sovereignty-responsibility  tension  in  the  OT 
and  intertestamental  literature.  Carson,  associate  professor  of  NT  at  Trinity  Evangelical 
Divinity  School  in  Deerfield,  IL,  concludes  that  John’s  treatment  of  this  tension  stands  in  a 
direct  line  of  descent  from  the  OT;  though  opposed  to  most  of  the  relevant  developments  in  the 
intertestamental  writings,  it  is  somewhat  akin  to  those  in  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls. 

P.  CoerO-Borga  (ED.),  La  Sindone  e  la  scienza.  Bilanci  e  programmi.  Atti  del  II  Congresso 
Internazionale  di  Sindonologia  1978  (2nd  ed.;  Rome:  Edizioni  Paoline,  1979,  paper  15,000  L; 
Turin:  Centro  Internazionale  di  Sindonologia)  576  pp.  Bibliographies.  Illustrated. 

This  volume  presents  twenty-five  papers  prepared  for  the  1978  international  conference  on 
the  Shroud  of  Turin.  They  appear  under  four  general  headings:  history  and  art  (seven  articles), 
medicine  (five),  science  and  technology  (seven),  and  exegesis  and  theology  (six).  The  papers 
most  pertinent  to  NT  study  are  by  R.  Sorgia  on  the  Shroud  of  Turin  as  proof  of  the  death  and 
witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  C.  Lavergne  on  the  protohistory  of  the  Lord’s  shroud, 
A.  Feuillet  on  the  identification  and  disposition  of  Jesus’  burial  garments  according  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  [see  §§  21-795;  22-150,  816],  and  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  on  the  Shroud  of  Turin  and 
the  NT  [see  §  23-71]. 

C.  M.  Crissey,  Matthew,  Layman’s  Bible  Book  Commentary  15  (Nashville,  TN:  Broadman, 
1981,  $4.75)  152  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  79-56691.  ISBN:  0-8054-1185-2. 

After  a  four-page  introduction  to  Mt,  the  volume  provides  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  this  outline:  beginnings  (1:1-4:25);  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (5:1-7:29);  mighty 
works  and  words  of  power  (8:1-9:34);  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  (9:35-11:1);  questions  and 
answers/teachings  and  accusations  (11:2-12:50);  parables  about  God’s  kingdom  (13:1-52); 
controversy,  miracles,  and  important  events  (13:53-17:27);  insights  for  disciples  (18:1-20:34); 
growing  conflict  with  the  religious  leaders  (21: 1-23:39);  teachings  about  Jerusalem’s  destruction 
and  the  end  of  the  age  (24: 1-25:46);  ever-darkening  events  (26: 1-56);  and  triumph  out  of  seeming 
defeat  (26:57-28:20).  Crissey,  a  homemaker  in  Marietta,  GA,  has  written  extensively  on  the 
Bible  for  nonspecialist  audiences. 

M.  Crosby,  Spirituality  oj  the  Beatitudes.  Matthew's  Challenge  for  First  World  Christians 
(Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1981,  paper  $7.95)  ix  and  244  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-24755. 
ISBN:  0-88344-465-8. 

Crosby,  a  Capuchin  and  staff  member  of  the  Justice  and  Peace  Center  in  Milwaukee,  WI,  first 
explores  the  relevance  of  Mt  today  and  asks  the  question  “Whose  is  the  reign  of  God?’’  Then  he 
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examines  each  of  the  eight  Matthean  beatitudes  (Mt  5:3-12)  with  reference  to  its  meaning  in  the 
Gospel  text  and  its  significance  for  Christian  living  today.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
themes  of  poverty  in  spirit,  mourning  and  comfort,  meekness  and  inheriting  the  land,  justice, 
mercy,  purity  of  heart,  peacemaking,  and  enduring  persecution. 

G.  Danieli,  Matteo,  Leggere  oggi  la  Bibbia  2.1  (Brescia:  Queriniana,  1980,  paper  4,000  L)  95 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  Mt,  this  volume  first  discusses  the  roots  of  the  Gospel 
and  offers  an  overview  of  its  contents.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
according  to  Mt,  the  Evangelist’s  presentation  of  Jesus  in  light  of  the  OT,  and  Matthew  and  the 
origin  of  the  Gospel.  Danieli  teaches  biblical  exegesis  and  fundamental  theology  at  the  Istituto 
Filosofico-Teologico  “San  Pietro’’  in  Viterbo,  Italy. 

P.  Dumitriu,  Comment  ne  pas  I’ aimer!  Une  lecture  de  I’Evangile  selon  saint  Marc  (Paris:  Cerf, 
1981,  paper)  317  pp.  ISBN:  2-204-01671-3. 

Recognizing  the  distinctiveness  of  Mark’s  portrait  of  Jesus  and  the  value  of  his  Gospel  in 
affording  access  to  the  other  Gospels,  Dumitriu  presents  a  personal  exposition  of  Mk  according 
to  the  following  outline:  preparations  (1:1-8),  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (1:9-1 1),  the  temptation  in  the 
desert  (1:12-13),  Jesus  in  Galilee  (1:14-15;  chaps.  2-3),  parables  and  miracles  (chaps.  4-5),  Jesus 
at  Nazareth  and  in  the  surrounding  villages  (chap.  6;  7:1-23),  Jesus’  journey  outside  Galilee 
(7:24-37;  chaps.  8-10),  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  (chaps.  11-13),  and  the  passion  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  (chaps.  14-16). 

O.  C.  Edwards,  Luke's  Story  of  Jesus  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1981,  paper  $3.95)  96  pp.  LCN: 
81-43076.  ISBN:  0-8006-1611-1. 

Similar  in  aim  and  format  to  W.  H.  Kelber’s  Mark’s  Story  of  Jesus  (1979),  this  volume 
focuses  not  so  much  on  whether  what  Luke  said  was  accurate  historically  as  on  what  point  the 
Evangelist  was  making  about  Jesus  by  telling  this  or  that  story  the  way  he  did.  Edwards, 
president  and  dean  of  Seabury-Westem  Theological  Seminary  in  Evanston,  IL,  presents  his 
exposition  of  the  Gospel  under  four  major  headings:  the  long-awaited  birth  (Lk  1: 1-2:52),  Jesus’ 
ministry  in  Galilee  (3: 1-9:50),  Luke’s  travel  narrative  (9:51-19:27),  and  the  climax  in  Jerusalem 
(19:28-24:53). 

The  Expositor’ s  Bible  Commentary  with  The 'New  International  Version  of  The  Holy  Bible. 
Volume  9  (John — Acts),  ed.  F.  E.  Gaebelein  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1981,  $19.95)  xvi  and 
573  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  76-41334.  ISBN:  0-310-36510-4. 

This  fourth  volume  in  a  projected  twelve-volume  commentary  on  the  Bible  [see  NTA  22,  p. 
217;  23,  pp.  235,  338]  contains  M.  C.  Tenney’s  203-page  treatment  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
R.  N.  Longenecker’s  369-page  discussion  of  Acts.  For  both  books,  an  introduction,  the  text 
according  to  the  New  International  Version,  an  extensive  commentary,  and  textual  and 
philological  notes  are  given.  The  chief  principle  of  interpretation  followed  in  the  series  is  the 
grammatico-historical  one,  namely  that  the  primary  aim  of  the  exegete  is  to  make  clear  the 
meaning  of  the  text  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  The  Gospel  According  to  Luke  (I-IX).  Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes, 
Anchor  Bible  28  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1981,  $14)  xxvi  and  837  pp.  Bibliographies. 
LCN:  80-702.  ISBN:  0-385-00515-6. 

In  his  283-page  introduction  to  Lk,  Fitzmyer  discusses  the  current  state  of  Lukan  studies;  the 
author,  his  date,  and  his  readers;  the  composition  of  the  Gospel;  Lukan  language  and  style;  the 
text;  Lk  in  outline;  and  Lukan  theology.  The  remainder  of  the  book  comments  on  Lk  1:1-9:62. 
For  each  pericope,  there  is  a  new  English  translation,  a  “comment’’  (on  Synoptic  relationships, 
literary  form,  structure,  theological  preoccupation,  meaning,  etc.),  and  notes  (on  individual 
words  or  phrases,  textual  criticism,  philological  analysis,  and  history).  Fitzmyer’s  primary 
concern  is  to  explain  how  Luke  has  presented  Jesus  in  his  two-volume  work,  especially  in  his 
Gospel.  Fitzmyer’s  second  volume  will  cover  Lk  10:1-24:53. 
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R.  T.  France  and  D.  Wenham  (EDS  ),  Gospel  Perspectives.  Studies  of  History  and  Tradition  in 
the  Four  Gospels.  Volume  II  (Sheffield,  UK:  JSOT  Press,  1981,  $16.75)  375  pp.  ISBN: 
0-905774-31-0. 

The  first  volume  emanating  from  the  Gospels  Research  Project  of  Tyndale  House  in 
Cambridge,  UK,  was  described  in  NTA  25,  p.  85.  The  second  volume  contains  eleven  papers: 
D.  E.  Aune  on  the  problem  of  the  genre  of  the  Gospels,  R.  J.  Banks  on  setting  the  quest  for  the 
historical  Jesus  in  a  broader  framework,  D.  A.  (jarson  on  historical  tradition  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  B.  Chilton  on  the  announcement  in  Nazara  (Lk  4:16-21),  W.  L.  Craig  on  the  empty 
tomb  of  Jesus,  S.  C.  Farris  on  discerning  Semitic  sources  in  Lk  1-2,  R.  T.  France  on  Scripture 
and  tradition  in  relation  to  history  in  Mt  1-2,  G.  Maier  on  the  elements  common  to  Jn  and  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  (exemplified  by  Mt),  G.  R.  Osborne  on  Jn  21  as  a  test  case  for  history  and 
redaction  in  the  resurrection  narratives,  P.  B.  Payne  on  the  authenticity  of  Jesus’  parables,  and 
D.  Wenham  on  Paul  and  the  Synoptic  apocalypse. 

G.  Giavini,  Tra  la  folia  al  Discorso  della  Montagna.  Esegesi  e  vita,  Conoscere  il  Vangelo  7 
(Padua:  Messaggero,  1980,  paper  3,500  L)201  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  88-7026-335-5. 

After  introductory  comments  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  this  volume  presents  an 
exposition  of  Mt  5-7  that  takes  into  account  the  relation  between  exegesis  and  life.  The 
following  outline  is  adopted:  listening  to  the  beatitudes  (5:1-12),  the  old  and  new  law  (5: 13-20),  a 
righteousness  superior  to  that  of  the  scribes  (5:21-48),  a  righteousness  more  pure  than  that  of  the 
Pharisees  (6:1-18),  a  righteousness  consistent  with  prayer  (6:19-7:12),  and  through  the  narrow 
way  to  the  house  founded  on  rock  (7:13-29). 

J.  P.  Heil,  Jesus  Walking  on  the  Sea.  Meaning  and  Gospel  Functions  of  Matt  14:22-33,  Mark 
6:45-52  and  John  6:I5b-2I,  Analecta  Biblica  87  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1981,  paper 
21,000  L  or  $23.35)  xii  and  200  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  F.  Lentzen-Deis  and  accepted  by 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  1979,  this  study  aims  to  demonstrate  not  only  how 
fundamentally  different  the  miracle  story  of  Jesus’  walking  on  the  sea  (Mt  14:22-33:  Mk  6:45-52  ; 
Jn  6: 15b-21)  is  from  other  types  of  Gospel  miracles,  but  also  how  it  makes  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  presentation  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  tradition.  After  an  introduction  and 
preliminary  analysis,  the  author  considers  the  literary  genre  of  the  sea-walking  story,  the 
meaning  of  the  sea- walking  epiphany,  and  the  functions  of  the  sea-walking  epiphany  in  the 
Gospels.  The  keystone  of  his  thesis  is  the  analysis  and  description  of  the  story  as  a  “sea-rescue 
epiphany.” 

R.  H.  Hiers,  Jesus  and  the  Future.  Unresolved  Questions  for  Understanding  and  Faith 
(Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1981,  paper)  xv  and  160  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-82189.  ISBN:  0-8042-0341- 
5. 

Hiers,  professor  in  the  religion  department  at  the  University  of  Florida,  seeks  to  take  serious 
account  of  Jesus’  eschatological  outlook  as  it  is  reported  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  major 
topics  treated  in  the  book  are  Jesus  and  his  message  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God,  the 
judgment  in  Jesus’  proclamation  and  apocalyptic  Judaism,  ethics  for  the  interim,  Jesus  as  a 
demon-exorcist  overpowering  Satan,  Jesus’  expectation  of  eating  and  drinking  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  context  of  Jewish  and  early  Christian  belief,  the  historical  (eschatological)  Jesus 
and  the  modem  quest,  and  the  eschatological  Jesus  and  modem  faith.  The  author  confirms  the 
central  place  of  Jesus’  futuristic  and  apocalyptic  orientation  in  the  Synoptic  representation  of 
his  beliefs  and  message. 

A.  Huck,  Synopse  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien  mit  Beigabe  der  johanneischen  Parallelstellen. 
Synopsis  of  the  First  Three  Gospels  with  the  Addition  of  the  Johannine  Parallels,  rev. 

H.  Greeven  (13th  ed.;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1981,  DM  45)  xli  and  298  pp.,  insert.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-16-143032-8. 

Apart  from  the  new  Greek  text  and  the  enlarged  critical  apparatus,  the  thirteenth  edition  of 
this  synopsis  differs  from  its  predecessor  in  including  comparable  texts  from  Jn,  placing 
marginal  parallels  in  the  main  body  of  the  text,  providing  comparison  in  full  only  once. 
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positioning  like  and  corresponding  words  more  precisely  in  parallel,  highlighting  and  identifying 
OT  quotations,  numbering  the  pericopes  continuously  from  Mt  1:1,  printing  the  textual 
apparatus  only  once,  giving  all  the  known  witnesses  in  the  apparatus,  using  comprehensive 
symbols  for  separate  witnesses,  quoting  more  widely  but  strictly  controlling  the  witness  of 
ecclesiastical  writers,  citing  the  witness  of  the  Gospel  harmonies  wherever  possible,  and 
furnishing  more  material  from  the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  similar  sources. 

L.  W.  Hurtado,  Text-Critical  Methodology  and  the  Pre-Caesarean  Text.  Codex  W  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  Studies  and  Documents  43  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1981,  paper  $15)  x  and 
100  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  80-28904.  ISBN:  0-8028-1872-2. 

A  revised  and  augmented  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  E.  J.  Epp  and 
accepted  by  Case  Western  Reserve  University  in  1973,  this  reassessment  of  Codex  Washington- 
ianus  (W)  in  Mk  aims  to  determine  whether  the  standard  description  of  the  manuscript  as  the 
major  witness  to  the  pre-Caesarean  text  is  correct.  After  a  critique  of  previous  research  on  the 
Caesarean  text  type,  the  volume  examines  the  relationship  of  W  to  the  Western  text,  the 
Caesarean  text.  Family  13,  and  It  also  looks  at  the  “singular”  readings  in  W  in  order  to 
define  the  editorial  or  scribal  purposes  that  they  seem  to  reflect.  Hurtado,  assistant  professor  in 
the  department  of  religion  at  the  University  of  Manitoba  in  Winnipeg,  concludes  that  W  is  not  a 
good  supporter  of  any  major  text  group  and  that  the  designation  “pre-Caesarean”  should  be 
abandoned  as  a  valid  description  of  W  and  . 

E.  Johns  and  D.  Major,  Witness  in  a  Pagan  World.  A  Study  of  Mark’s  Gospel  (Guildford, 
UK — London:  Lutterworth,  1980,  paper,  £4.95)  vi  and  154  pp.,  2  figs.,  2  maps.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-7188-2480-6. 

The  authors,  both  teachers  of  religious  education,  view  Mark  as  a  creative  writer  attempting 
to  present  the  truth  about  Jesus  in  a  way  that  would  make  sense  to  his  readers.  The  part  on  the 
background  to  Mk  treats  the  nature  of  a  Gospel,  the  identity  of  the  Evangelist,  the  sources  for 
Mk,  and  how  Mark  used  them.  The  part  on  the  content  of  the  Gospel  discusses  the  beginning  of 
the  gospel,  the  disciples,  the  conflict  with  authority,  Jesus’  purpose  according  to  Mark,  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  the  miracles  as  told  by  Mark,  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  themes  in  Jesus’  teaching, 
the  passion  narrative,  and  the  relation  between  Mark’s  portrait  of  Jesus  and  our  own. 

H.  Kahlefeld,  Die  Gestalt  Jesu  in  den  synoptischen  Evangelien  (Frankfurt/M.:  Knecht,  1981, 
DM  34)  264  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7820-0458-2. 

When  Kahlefeld  died  in  1980,  several  of  his  friends  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  for 
publication  the  materials  about  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  he  had  left.  After 
introductory  remarks  on  the  Jesus-tradition  and  the  framework  of  Jesus’  activity,  the  author 
considers  the  deeds  of  Jesus  (actions,  encounters),  the  speech  of  Jesus  (the  reign  of  God  as  the 
framing  theme,  the  will  of  God,  the  sovereign  Lord,  the  reconciler),  and  the  way  of  Jesus  (the 
earthly  way  of  Jesus).  As  was  the  case  in  Kahlefeld’s  Orientierung  am  Evangelium  (1976),  the 
volume  promotes  a  style  of  meditation  strictly  oriented  to  Scripture. 

J.  D.  Kingsbury,  Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  Proclamation  Commentaries:  The 
New  Testament  Witnesses  for  Preaching  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1981,  paper  $4.25)  ix  and  134 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-69755.  ISBN:  0-8006-0596-9. 

Kingsbury,  professor  of  NT  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  VA,  and  the  author 
of  several  books  on  Mt,  seeks  to  help  readers  grasp  better  the  similarities  and  differences  among 
the  various  portraits  of  Christ  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  four  chapters  consider  the 
Q-document,  Mk,  Mt,  and  Lk  separately.  In  each  case,  after  remarks  on  the  overall 
accomplishment  of  the  document  in  question,  there  are  sections  on  its  treatment  of  the  figure  of 
Jesus,  the  mission  of  Jesus,  discipleship,  and  soteriology. 

A.  Kirk  and  R.  E.  Obach,  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  (New  York — Ramsey, 
NJ— Toronto:  Paulist,  1981,  paper  $6.95)  266  pp.,  25  figs.  LCN:  80-84505.  ISBN:  0-8091-2346-0. 

Similar  in  aim  and  format  to  the  authors’  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (1978), 
this  volume  presents  the  program  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Memphis,  TN,  for  studying 
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the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  commentary  on  each  section  of  the  Gospel  is  given  along  with  overviews 
and  reflections.  For  each  chapter,  study-guide  questions  are  provided  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  prayer  among  small  groups.  Kirk  is  a  pastor  and  religious  educator  in  the  diocese  of 
Memphis,  and  Obach  is  coordinator  of  adult  education  for  the  diocese. 

G.  Krodel,  Acts,  Proclamation  Commentaries:  The  New  Testament  Witnesses  for  Preaching 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1981,  paper  $3.95)  x  and  118  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  80-2395.  ISBN: 
0-8006-0585-3. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  guide  to  Acts  shows  how  the  theme  of  “the  benefactions  of  God, 
Christ,  and  the  Spirit  through  his  benefactor  witnesses  and  servants”  informs  the  structure  of 
the  book  of  Acts  as  a  whole.  The  second  (and  longest)  chapter  leads  the  reader  through  the 
content  of  Acts,  and  the  third  chapter  discusses  the  tensions  and  discrepancies  as  well  as  the 
agreements  between  Paul’s  letters  and  Acts.  Krodel,  the  editor  of  the  series,  is  dean  and 
professor  of  NT  at  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Gettysburg,  PA. 

L.  Legrand,  L'annonce  a  Marie  (Lc  I,  26-38).  Une  apocalypse  aux  origines  de  I’Evangile, 
Lectio  divina  106  (Paris:  Cerf,  1981,  paper)  403  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-20401641-1. 

Legrand,  professor  of  NT  in  Bangalore  and  author  of  La  virginite  dans  la  Bible  (1964),  views 
the  story  of  the  annunciation  in  Lk  1:26-38  both  as  an  apocalypse  announcing  Jesus’  mission  as 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  David  and  as  the  history  of  a  young  woman  who  became  a  mother.  After 
surveying  the  exegetical  problems  posed  by  the  passage,  Legrand  discusses  its  composition  and 
structure,  the  christological  revelation  contained  in  it,  the  story  of  Jesus’  birth,  other  exegetical 
problems,  questions  concerning  sources  and  redaction,  and  the  theological  significance  of  the 
passage.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Luke’s  interest  in  the  descent  of  the  Word  to  the  poor 
and  simple  and  to  the  entire  world.  The  study  was  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed 
by  A.  Jaubert  and  C.  Perrot)  to  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris  in  1979. 

C.  H.  Lindijer,  De  armen  en  de  rijken  bij  Lucas  (The  Hague:  Boekencentrum,  1981,  paper 
19.90  gld.;  Amsterdam:  Stichting  Lutherse)  151  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-239-0934-8. 

Lindijer,  the  author  of  a  two-volume  commentary  on  Acts  entitled  Handelingen  van  de 
Apostelen  (1975,  1979),  notes  that  what  Luke  said  about  the  poor  and  the  rich  is  both  radical  and 
intriguing.  The  exploration  of  this  theme  consists  of  chapters  on  Luke  the  man,  rich  and  poor  in 
Luke’s  world,  the  infancy  story,  Jesus’  good  news  for  the  poor,  poverty  as  a  biblical  concern, 
the  way  of  the  rich  as  a  dead  end,  Jesus’  way  for  the  rich,  Luke  and  his  interpreters,  Luke’s 
message  in  relation  to  that  of  other  early  Christians,  and  the  practical  implications  of  Luke’s 
theology. 

B.  Maggioni,  II  racconto  di  Matteo,  Bibbia  per  tutti  (Assisi:  Cittadella  Editrice,  1981,  paper 
7,500  L)  375  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  remarks  on  exegesis  and  actualization  and  on  the  Evangelist  Matthew  and  his  work, 
Maggioni  presents  his  commentary  according  to  the  following  outline:  the  accounts  of  Jesus’ 
infancy  (1:1-2:23),  the  inaugural  actions  (3: 1^:25),  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (5: 1-7:29),  deeds 
and  words  (8: 1-9:34),  the  missionary  discourse  ( 10: 1-42),  opinions  about  Jesus  (11: 1-12:50),  the 
discourse  in  parables  (13: 1-52),  who  is  Jesus?  (13:53-17:27),  norms  for  the  community  (18:1-35), 
toward  Jerusalem  (19:1-20:34),  at  Jerusalem  (21:1-22:46),  reproaches  to  the  Pharisees  of 
yesterday  and  today  (23:1-39),  the  eschatological  discourse  (24:1-25:46),  and  the  passion  and 
resurrection  (26:1-28:20).  An  Italian  translation  is  provided  for  each  pericope. 

E.  C.  Maloney,  Semitic  Interference  in  Marcan  Syntax,  SBL  Dissertation  Series  51  (Chico, 
CA:  Scholars  Press,  1981,  paper  $15)  xvii  and  31 1  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-13016. 
ISBN:  0-89130-406-1. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  and  accepted  by 
Fordham  University  in  1979,  this  volume  first  surveys  scholarship  on  syntactical  Semitisms  in 
NT  Greek  from  A.  Deissmann  to  the  present.  Then  after  delineating  the  methodology 
appropriate  to  investigating  Semitic  interference  in  Markan  syntax,  it  examines  the  alleged 
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Semitisms  in  Markan  syntax  as  they  are  encountered  in  the  general  style  and  structure  of  the 
sentence  (word  order,  parataxis,  constructions  with  kai  egeneto,  casus  pendens  followed  by  a 
resumptive  pronoun,  the  conditional  sentence,  general  relative  clauses)  and  in  the  various  parts 
of  speech  (the  definite  article,  pronouns,  numerals  and  distributives,  nouns,  adjectives). 
Maloney  concludes  that  there  are  several  types  of  Semitisms  in  Mk  and  that  syntactical  Semitic 
interference  permeates  every  page  of  the  Gospel. 

I.  H.  Marshall,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  An  Introduction  and  Commentary,  Tyndale  New 
Testament  Commentaries  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1980,  paper  $6.95)  427  pp.,  map. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-8028-1423-9. 

This  commentary  replaces  E.  M.  Blaiklock’s  1959  volume  in  the  series.  While  maintaining 
Blaiklock’s  emphasis  on  history,  it  updates  his  scholarship  and,  in  dialogue  with  E.  Haenchen 
and  others,  stresses  the  theological  significance  of  Luke’s  history  of  the  early  church.  The 
introduction  to  Acts  discusses  its  purpose,  theology,  historicity,  origins,  and  permanent  value. 
The  exposition  of  Acts  is  presented  under  these  headings:  the  beginning  of  the  church 
(1:1-2:47),  the  church  and  the  Jewish  authorities  (3:1-5:42),  the  church  begins  to  expand 
(6: 1-9:31),  the  beginning  of  the  Gentile  mission  (9:32-12:25),  the  mission  to  Asia  Minor  and  its 
aftermath  (13:1-15:35),  Paul’s  missionary  campaign  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (15:36-18:17), 
Paul’s  missionary  campaign  in  Asia  (18:18-20:38),  and  Paul’s  arrest  and  imprisonment 
(21:1-28:31). 

R.  Michiels,  De  parabels  van  het  zaad.  Diachrone  leesmethode  en  evangelische  parabels, 
Cahiers  voor  levensverdieping  28  (Averbode:  Werkgroep  voor  levensverdieping,  Abdij 
Averbode,  1980,  paper  11.50  gld.)  79  pp.  ISBN:  90-317-0333-8. 

After  remarks  on  the  diachronic  method  of  reading  texts  and  its  applicability  to  the  Gospel 
parables,  this  booklet  discusses  the  location  of  the  parables  in  Mk  4,  their  literary  genre,  their 
setting  in  life,  the  various  parts  of  Mk  4: 1-34,  and  the  message  of  the  parables  presented  in  the 
passage.  Michiels  is  professor  at  the  Centrum  voor  Kerkelijke  Studies  te  Leuven. 

J.  W.  Miller,  Step  by  Step  Through  the  Parables.  A  beginner’s  guide  to  the  modern  study  of 
the  stories  Jesus  told;  their  meaning  in  his  time  and  ours  (New  York-Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist, 
1981,  paper  $6.95)  x  and  162  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  81-80046.  ISBN:  0-8091-2379-7. 

After  remarks  on  why  and  how  to  study  the  parables,  this  volume  leads  the  reader  through 
thirty-six  parables  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  passages  are  arranged  under  the  following 
headings:  parables  expressing  confidence  (in  God,  in  the  coming  of  God’s  kingdom,  in  the  face 
of  difficulties),  parables  evoking  awareness  of  a  more  genuine  goodness  (compassion,  generos¬ 
ity,  humility),  and  parables  evoking  insight  into  right  and  wrong  ways  of  acting  (no  action, 
self-defeating  action,  meaningful  action).  Miller,  professor  at  Conrad  Grebel  College  in 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  suggests  five  steps  for  studying  each  parable:  getting  oriented,  getting 
acquainted  with  the  text,  deciding  which  text  to  study,  determining  the  original  meaning  in  the 
setting  of  Jesus’  life,  and  listening  to  the  parable  today. 

F.  Neirynck,  Jean  et  les  Synoptiques.  Examen  critique  de  I’exegese  de  M.-E.  Boismard, 
Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  49  (Leuven:  University  Press,  1979, 
950  Bel.  fr.;  Gembloux:  Duculot)  xi  and  428  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-6186-081-4. 

^  This  critical  examination  of  M.-E.  Boismard  and  A.  Lamouille’s  Synopse  des  quatres 
Evangiles  en  frangais.  Tome  III:  L’Evangile  de  Jean  [NTA  22,  p.  210]  discusses  the  following 
topics:  literary  theory,  textual  criticism,  stylistic  characteristics.  Document  C  and  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  faith  and  miracle  in  the  story  of  the  royal  official  (Jn  4:46-54),  the  three  signs  in  Galilee, 
the  relationship  between  Jn  II- A  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  stylistic  characteristics  and  textual 
criticism,  and  the  particle  oun  in  Jn.  The  volume  has  been  prepared  in  collaboration  with 
J.  Delobel,  T.  Snoy,  G.  Van  Belle,  and  F.  Van  Segbroeck.  The  authors  presented  some  of  their 
views  on  Boismard  and  Lamouille’s  commentary  in  an  article  in  EphTheolLov  [§  22-435r].  A 
104-page  appendix  contains  eight  articles  (two  previously  unpublished)  relevant  to  Boismard 
and  Lamouille’s  commentary. 
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La  parole  de  grace.  Etudes  lucaniennes  a  la  memoire  d' Augustin  George,  ed.  J.  Delorme  and  J. 
Duplacy  (Paris:  Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  1981,  paper)  323  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  2-901801-28-5. 

The  articles  in  this  volume  honoring  the  late  Professor  George  were  also  published  in 
RechSciRel  69  (1-2,  ’81).  After  personal  appreciations  of  George  by  A.  Barucq  and  J.  Delorme 
and  a  selective  bibliography  of  his  writings  by  R.  Etaix  [§  25-762],  there  are  eight  essays  on  Lk: 
M.  Bouttier  on  the  humanity  of  Jesus  [§  25-882],  J.  Dupont  on  prayer  and  its  effectiveness  [§ 
25-885],  I.  de  la  Potterie  on  the  two  names  for  Jerusalem  [§  25-884],  J.  Duplacy  on  the  true 
disciple  according  to  Lk  6:43-49  [§  25-895],  P.  Grelot  on  Lk  10: 19  [§  25-896],  X.  Leon-Dufour  on 
Lk  17:33  [§  25-901],  J.  Guillet  on  the  Johannine  formula  in  Lk  22:29  [§  25-902],  and  J.  Delorme 
on  the  trial  narrative  in  Lk  22:54—23:25  [§  25-903].  Six  articles  treat  aspects  of  Acts:  S.  Lyonnet 
on  “the  way’’  [§  25-948],  J.  Schmitt  on  the  missionary  discourses  and  the  history  of  the 
pre-Pauline  traditions  [§  26-182],  M.-E.  Boismard  on  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  in  Acts  6:8-8:2 
[§  26-184],  C.  Perrot  on  the  decisions  of  the  Jerusalem  assembly  [§  26-189],  J.  Calloud  on  Paul 
before  the  Areopagus  in  Athens  according  to  Acts  17:16-34  [§  26-190],  and  S.  Legasse  on  the 
apologetic  regarding  Rome  in  Paul’s  trial  according  to  Acts  21:27-26:32  [§  26-192].  Three 
concluding  studies  examine  Luke’s  work  as  a  whole:  P.-E.  Bonnard  on  the  possible  influence  of 
Psalm  72  [§  26-126],  F.  Bovon  on  the  view  of  God  [§  26-127],  and  M.-A.  Chevallier  on  the  Lukan 
and  Johannine  Pentecosts  [§  26-128].  A  photograph  of  the  honoree  is  included. 

P.  Perkins,  Hearing  the  Parables  of  Jesus  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1981,  paper 
$6.95)  vi  and  224  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-84508.  ISBN:  0-8091-2352-5. 

After  an  introduction  to  the  dynamics  of  telling  and  hearing  the  parables,  this  volume 
discusses  issues  in  current  research  on  the  parables  and  focuses  on  the  reading  of  related 
parables.  The  eleven  chapters  consider  what  is  in  a  parable;  wisdom,  proverb,  and  parable; 
religion  and  story;  hints  for  reading  parables;  parables  of  growth;  God  in  parables;  allegory;  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  as  a  parable  of  the  love  command;  reversal,  equality,  and  reward; 
ethics  and  the  parables;  and  God  and  his  people.  An  appendix  provides  English  translations  of 
the  Gospel  parables.  Perkins  is  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Boston  College  and  the  author 
of  Reading  the  New  Testament  (1978)  and  The  Gnostic  Dialogue  (1980). 

R.  Pesch  and  R.  Kratz,  So  liest  man  synoptisch.  Anleitung  und  Kommentar  zum  Studium  der 
synoptischen  Evangelien.  VI:  Passionsgeschichte.  Erster  Teil  (Frankfurt/M.:  Knecht,  1979, 
paper  DM  16.80)  112  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7820-0436-1. 

The  other  volumes  of  this  commentary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  described  in  NTA  20,  p. 
365;  22,  p.  92;  23,  pp.  96-97;  and  25,  p.  89.  In  this  volume  the  first  part  of  the  passion  narrative 
(Mk  8:27-13:2  parr.)  is  divided  into  twenty  sections.  The  exposition  of  each  pericope  takes 
account  not  only  of  the  Synoptic  evidence  but  also  of  the  relevant  parallels  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  An  excursus  on  the  pre-Markan  passion  narrative  is  also  included. 

C.  A.  J.  PiLLAi,  Early  Missionary  Preaching.  A  Study  of  Luke's  Report  in  Acts  13,  An 
Exposition-University  Book  (Hicksville,  NY:  Exposition  Press,  1979,  $8)  viii  and  155  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  79-53237.  ISBN:  0-682-494^?3'-8. 

Intended  as  preliminary  to  the  author’s  Apostolic  Interpretation  of  History  {NTA  25,  p.  90], 
this  study  of  Paul’s  inaugural  missionary  discourse  at  Pisidian  Antioch  according  to  Acts 
13: 16-41  examines  the  passage  from  the  perspectives  of  historical  background,  textual  criticism 
and  allied  questions,  literary  criticism,  historical  criticism,  and  the  evidence  of  tradition.  Pillai 
concludes  that  no  part  of  Luke’s  summary  of  the  main  themes  of  Paul’s  preaching  is  in  open 
disharmony  with  Paul’s  doctrine. 

W.  Schenk,  Synopse  zur  Redenquelle  der  Evangelien.  Q-Synopse  und  Rekonstruktion  in 
deutscher  Ubersetzung  mit  kurzen  Erlduterungen  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1981,  paper  DM  32.80) 
138  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-491-77330-X. 

Schenk,  the  author  of  Der  Passionsbericht  nach  Markus  (1974),  presents  a  new  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Q-source,  which  according  to  many  NT  scholars  was  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke  as  a 
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complement  to  Mk.  For  each  Q-passage,  he  provides  a  new  translation  of  the  Matthean  and 
Lukan  versions  in  parallel  columns,  using  a  system  of  varying  typefaces  and  underlining  to 
highlight  the  redactional  contributions  of  the  two  Evangelists.  Then  he  offers  a  German 
reconstruction  of  the  Q-form  of  the  pericope  along  with  an  explanation  of  the  reconstruction. 


H.  SCHURMANN,  Das  Gebet  des  Herrn  als  Schliissel  zum  Verstehen  Jesu  (4th  rev.  ed.; 
Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1981,  paper  DM  22.80)  187  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-451-18165-7. 

The  first  German  edition  of  this  exposition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Mt  6:9b- 13;  Lk  1  l:2b-4)  was 
published  in  1957.  The  English  translation  was  described  in  NTA  8,  p.  469,  and  the  French 
version  was  noticed  in  NTA  10,  p.  140.  After  remarks  on  the  two  forms  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
the  NT,  the  author  discusses  the  beginning  of  the  prayer,  the  one  great  petition,  and  the  three 
essential  requests.  The  concluding  section  is  a  theological  meditation  on  the  distinctive  features 
of  Jesus’  prayer.  Schiirmann  observes  that  Jesus’  preaching  unlocks  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  that 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  the  key  to  Jesus’  preaching. 

W.  R.  Stegner,  An  Introduction  to  the  Parables  through  Programmed  Instruction 
(Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of  America,  1977,  paper  $5.25)  82  pp.  ISBN:  0-8191-0132-x. 

Comprised  of  thirty-nine  exercises,  this  booklet  offers  college  and  seminary  students  a 
methodical  way  of  learning  about  the  parables  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  aim  of  the  program 
is  to  help  students  recognize  the  NT  parables,  recognize  the  characteristics  of  the  parable  as  a 
literary  form,  and  develop  experience  in  finding  the  meaning  of  specific  parables. 

L.  VAN  Hartingsveld,  Jezus  de  Messias.  Commentaar  op  het  evangelic  van  Johannes  (The 
Hague:  Boekencentrum,  1980,  paper  26.90  gld.)  240  pp.  ISBN:  90-239-0454-0. 

This  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  emphasizes  the  central  importance  of  the  confession 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (see  Jn  20:31)  for  understanding  every  part  of  the  Gospel.  After  a  brief 
reflection  on  Jn  20:30-31  and  a  discussion  of  the  Prologue  (Jn  1:1-18),  the  Gospel  is  divided  into 
thirty  sections  and  an  exposition  and  brief  notes  are  given  for  each  section.  Five  appendixes  are 
included.  Van  Hartingsveld’ s  doctoral  dissertation  was  published  under  the  title  Die 
Eschatologie  des  Johannesevangeliums  (1962). 

J.  A.  Walther,  New  Testament  Greek  Workbook.  An  Inductive  Study  of  the  Complete  Text  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  (2nd  ed.;  Chicago — London:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1980,  spiral- 
bound  paper  $12)  xxvi  and  207  pp.,  9  plates.  LCN:  80-23762.  ISBN:  0-226-87239-4. 

The  first  edition  of  this  NT  Greek  workbook  based  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  described  in 
NTA  1 1,  pp.  148-149.  Four  kinds  of  changes  have  been  made  in  this  edition,  without  altering  the 
general  makeup  and  size  of  the  book:  the  use  of  the  United  Bible  Societies’  Greek  New 
Testament  (3rd  ed.,  1975),  the  revision  or  removal  of  material  that  has  proved  infelicitous  in 
practice,  alterations  in  the  points  at  which  matters  are  introduced,  and  the  addition  of  some 
details  here  and  there. 


EPISTLES— REVELATION 

G.  C.  Bottini,  La  preghiera  di  Elia  in  Giacomo  5,17-18.  Studio  della  tradizione  biblica  e 
giudaica,  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Analecta  16  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press, 
1981,  paper  $15)  200  pp.,  2  folding  charts.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Taking  its  starting  point  from  Jas  5: 17-18,  this  investigation  of  the  tradition  history  of  Elijah’s 
prayers  contains  chapters  on  Elijah  and  the  drought-rain  in  1  Kings  17-18,  Elijah  and  the 
drought  in  Sir  48:2-3,  Elijah  and  the  drought-rain  in  ancient  Jewish  literature,  Elijah  and  the 
drought-rain  in  Lk  4:25-26,  the  power  “to  shut  the  sky’’  in  Rev  11:6a,  Elijah  and  the 
drought-rain  in  Jas  5: 17-18,  and  the  development  of  the  theme  of  Elijah  and  the  drought-rain  up 
to  Jas  5:17-18.  The  study  was  accepted  in  1980  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by 
M.  Adinolfi  and  A.  Niccacci)  by  the  Pontifical  Atheneum  “Antonianum’’  in  Rome. 
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G.  Bouwman,  Paulas  aan  de  Romeinen.  Een  retorische  analyse  van  Rom  1-8,  Cahiers  voor 
levensverdieping  32  (Averbode:  Werkgroep  voor  levensverdieping,  Abdij  Averbode,  1980, 
paper  32  gld.)  299  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-317-0378-8. 

Bouwman,  professor  of  NT  exegesis  on  the  theological  faculty  at  Tilburg  and  author  of 
Paulas  en  de  anderen  ( 1978),  begins  this  volume  with  a  106-page  introduction  to  new  methods  of 
rhetorical  analysis  and  the  rhetorical  features  in  Paul’s  writings.  Then  a  rhetorical  analysis  of 
Romans  1-8  is  presented  according  to  this  outline:  introduction  (1: 1-18),  justification  by  faith 
(1:18-4:25),  and  the  life  of  one  who  has  been  justified  (5:1-8:39). 

J.  Gnilka,  Der  Kolosserbrief,  Herders  theologischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  10/1 
(Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1980,  DM  74)  xiii  and  249  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3451-19138-5. 

Gnilka,  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Munich  and  author  of  the  commentaries 
on  the  letters  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Ephesians  in  the  series,  sees  in  the  letter  to  the 
Colossians  three  major  sections  besides  the  introduction  (1:1-8)  and  conclusion  (4:7-18):  the 
apostolic  and  universal  gospel  (1:9-29),  the  struggle  against  heresy  (2:1-19),  and  realization  of 
the  new  life  (2:20-4:6).  The  three  excursuses  treat  the  theological-historical  significance  of  the 
Christ-hymn  in  Col  1:15-20,  the  Colossian  heresy,  and  the  Haustafeln.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  confession  of  Christ  as  the  universal  redeemer  and  to  the  ecumenical,  worldwide 
church  in  which  the  local  community  is  embedded. 

K.  Hagen,  Hebrews  Commenting  from  Erasmus  to  Beze.  1516 — 1598,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  biblischen  Exegese  23  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1981,  paper  DM  59)  viii  and  125  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-143341-6. 

Hagen,  the  author  of  A  Theology  of  Testament  in  the  Young  Luther:  The  Lectures  on 
Hebrews  (1974),  analyzes  the  introductions  in  as  many  printed  commentaries  on  Hebrews  from 
the  16th  century  as  he  could  identify,  locate,  and  secure  copies  of.  The  material  is  divided  into 
two  parts  (Erasmus  to  Calvin,  Politus  to  Beze)  and  presented  chronologically  in  terms  of 
exegete  and  text.  Among  several  surprising  discoveries  are  the  virtual  nonexistence  of 
denominational  lines  of  interpretation  and  the  endless  nuancing  of  the  arguments  on  authorship. 

R.  Jewett,  Letter  to  Pilgrims.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (New  York: 
Pilgrim  Press,  1981,  paper  $7.95)  viii  and  248  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  80-28102.  ISBN: 
0-8298-0425-0. 

Jewett,  professor  of  NT  interpretation  at  Garrett-Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  in 
Evanston,  IL,  and  the  author  of  A  Chronology  of  Paul's  Life  (1979),  argues  that  Hebrews,  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  life  of  faith  as  a  pilgrimage  through  adversity,  is  the  very  resource  that  we 
need  in  order  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  a  postindustrial  world  and  to  move  successfully  into 
the  21st  century.  In  his  introduction,  Jewett  suggests  that  Hebrews  was  written  by  Epaphras  to 
the  churches  of  the  Lycus  Valley  at  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  letter  to  the 
Colossians  was  sent  (A.D.  55-56).  The  commentary  is  presented  under  fourteen  headings: 
Christ’s  rule  of  the  world  through  the  word  (1:1-14),  response  to  the  gospel  leads  to  participation 
in  Christ’s  rule  (2:1-18),  participation  in  the  house  of  God  and  in  the  rest  along  the  way  through 
response  to  the  word  (3:1-4:13),  etc. 

J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  A  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  [1963],  Thomapple  Commentaries 
I  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1981,  paper  $6.95)  viii  and  264  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 

I  0-8010-5428-1. 

1 

'  First  published  in  1963  as  part  of  the  Black’s  (and  Harper’s)  NT  Commentaries  series  [NTA  8, 

'  p.  294]  and  reprinted  three  times  since,  this  well-known  commentary  on  the  Pastorals  is  now 
I  available  in  a  paperback  edition. 

I 

I  K.  Kertelge  (ED.),  Paulas  in  den  neutestamentlichen  Spdtschriften.  Zur  Paulusrezeption  im 
Neuen  Testament,  Quaestiones  disputatae  89  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1981,  paper 
DM  38)  234  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3451-02089-0. 

Seven  articles  on  attitudes  toward  Paul  in  the  later  writings  of  the  NT:  A.  Sand  on  the 
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transmission  and  collection  of  Paul’s  letters,  H.  Merklein  on  the  reception  of  Pauline  theology 
in  the  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesians,  G.  Lohfink  on  the  reception  of  Pauline 
theology  in  the  Pastorals,  P.  Trummer  on  the  Paul-tradition  in  the  Pauline  corpus  and  the 
Pastorals,  W.  Trilling  on  the  literary  imitation  of  Paul  in  2  Thessalonians,  P.-G.  Muller  on  the 
history  of  research  on  Paulinism  in  Acts,  and  K.  Loning  on  Paulinism  in  Acts.  K.  Kertelge  has 
provided  a  four-page  introduction. 

B.  Maggioni,  L'Apocalisse  per  una  lettura  profetica  del  tempo  presente,  Bibbia  per  tutti 
(Assisi:  Cittadella  Editrice,  1981,  paper  6,500  L)  247  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  a  brief  introduction  to  the  book  of  Revelation,  Maggioni  provides  for  each  pericope  an 
Italian  translation  and  an  exposition.  The  following  outline  is  adopted:  prologue,  heading,  and 
introductory  vision  (chap.  1);  the  seven  letters  (2-3);  the  seven  seals  (4-7);  the  seven  trumpets 
(8-11);  the  woman,  the  dragon,  and  the  two  beasts  (12-13);  an  eternal  gospel  (14);  the  seven 
bowls  (15-16);  the  punishments  (17-20);  the  new  world  (21:1-22:5);  and  conclusion  (22:6-20). 

R.  P.  Martin,  Reconciliation.  A  Study  of  Paul's  Theology,  New  Foundations  Theological 
Library  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1981,  paper  $11.95)  x  and  262  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
80-16340.  ISBN:  0-8042-3709-3. 

After  surveying  some  suggestions  about  the  center  of  Paul’s  gospel  and  considering  the 
background  of  his  gospel,  this  volume  examines  those  passages  in  Paul’s  undisputed  letters  that 
deal  with  reconciliation  and  then  looks  at  the  special  case  presented  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  The  concluding  section  seeks  to  establish  lines  of  connection  regarding  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospel  tradition  and  Paul  as  the  apostle  to  the  nations.  Martin, 
professor  of  NT  and  director  of  the  graduate  studies  program  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in 
Pasadena,  CA,  views  reconciliation  as  the  chief  theme,  or  center,  of  Paul’s  missionary  and 
pastoral  thought  and  practice.  He  detects  a  distinct  shift  from  Paul’s  treatment  of  reconciliation 
as  the  operation  of  impersonal  forces  or  otherworldly  processes  (as  in  gnosticism),  to  his  firm 
anchoring  of  its  operation  in  the  realm  of  personal  relationships  with  God  and  other  people. 

R.  Pesch,  Die  Echtheit  eures  Glaubens.  Biblische  Orientierungen:  /.  Petrusbrief  {f^XQibxxxg — 
Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1980,  paper  DM  14.80)  112  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-19039-7. 

In  his  nine-page  introduction  to  1  Peter,  Pesch  characterizes  the  epistle  as  an  early  encyclical 
and  discusses  the  issues  of  authorship  and  audience.  His  exposition  of  the  epistle  follows  this 
general  outline:  address,  greeting,  and  introduction  (1:1-12);  general  admonitions  (1:13-2:10); 
particular  instructions  for  concrete  living  (2: 1 1-4:6);  exhortations  in  view  of  the  dawning  period 
of  suffering  and  the  coming  judgment  (4:7-5:11);  and  conclusion  (5:12-14). 

E.  G.  Selwyn,  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  Greek  Text  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Essays  [1947],  Thomapple  Commentaries  (2nd  ed.;  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1981,  paper  $10.95) 
xvi  and  517  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-8199-8. 

This  classic  commentary  on  1  Peter,  first  published  in  1946  and  revised  in  1947,  is  now 
available  in  a  paperback  edition.  The  1 15-page  introduction  treats  the  character  and  contents  of 
the  epistle,  its  authorship,  occasion  and  date,  and  theology  and  ethics.  The  central  part  of  the 
book  presents  the  Greek  text  of  1  Peter  and  a  detailed  commentary.  Twelve  additional  notes, 
two  essays,  and  an  appended  note  by  D.  Daube  are  also  included.  Selwyn  was  dean  of 
Winchester  from  1931  to  1958. 

J .  SwETNAM ,  Jesus  and  Isaac.  A  Study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Light  of  the  Aqedah, 
Analecta  Biblica  94  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1981,  paper  16,500  L  or  $18.30)  xii  and  243 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  R.  Le  Deaut)  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1980,  this  volume  argues  that  the  author  of  Hebrews  wrote  against  the  background  of  the 
Aqedah,  i.e.  that  he  was  thinking  about  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  as  portrayed  in  Genesis  22  and  as  developed  in  Jewish  tradition. 
First,  a  study  of  the  Aqedah  as  it  has  been  treated  in  recent  scholarship  and  as  it  exists  in 
biblical  and  nonbiblical  sources  is  undertaken.  Then  the  relevant  sections  of  Hebrews  are 
analyzed  in  light  of  this  study:  Heb  11:11  (against  the  background  of  the  whole  of  chap.  1 1  and  in 
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particular  with  regard  to  the  mention  of  the  Aqedah  in  1 1:17-19);  2:5-18;  and  5:7-10.  Swetnam  is 
instructor  in  NT  Greek  and  managing  editor  of  various  publications  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Institute. 

E.  Trenchard  and  P.  Wickham,  Una  exposicion  de  la  epistola  a  los  Efesios,  Cursos  de  estudio 
biblico  (Madrid:  Editorial  Literatura  Biblica,  1980,  paper  350  ptas.)  218  pp.,  2  folding  maps. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-85108-49-3. 

After  a  seventeen-page  introduction  to  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  authors  present  their 
exposition  under  two  major  headings:  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  Christ  (1:1-4:16),  and  the 
conduct  of  the  citizens  of  heaven  in  the  world  (4:17-^:24).  Trenchard  (who  died  in  1972)  and 
Wickham  summarize  the  general  theme  of  Ephesians  as  “Christ  and  his  church  in  the  center  of 
the  plan  of  God  for  the  ages.”  The  authors  worked  for  many  years  as  evangelical  missionaries  in 
Spain. 

F.  Valentine,  Hebrews,  James,  I  &  2  Peter,  Layman’s  Bible  Book  Commentary  23 
(Nashville,  TN:  Broadman,  1981,  $4.75)  140  pp.  LCN:  79-56863.  ISBN:  0-8054-1193-3. 

Valentine,  executive  director  of  the  Christian  Life  Commission  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  since  1960,  offers  brief  introductions  and  pericope-by-pericope  commentaries  on 
Hebrews  (“a  perfect  treasure  of  God’s  Word  in  man’s  language’’),  James  (“a  powerful 
affirmation  of  relevant  religion’’),  1  Peter  (“as  welcome  and  as  helpful  in  the  churches  today  as 
it  obviously  was  when  it  was  first  written  and  first  received  by  the  early  Christians’’),  and 
2  Peter  (“pastoral  encouragement,  support  for  living  the  Christian  life,  prophetic  warning 
against  false  doctrine,  and  concerned  attention  to  proper  preparation  for  the  day  of  judgment’’). 

U.  Vanni,  La  struttura  letteraria  deW Apocalisse ,  Aloisiana  8a  (2nd  rev.  ed.;  Brescia: 
Morcelliana,  1980,  paper  16,500  L)  vii  and  335  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  edition  of  this  analysis  of  the  literary  structure  of  the  book  of  Revelation  was 
described  in  NTA  16,  pp.  378-379.  In  addition  to  revising  the  first  three  parts  of  the  study,  Vanni 
has  added  a  57-page  section  in  which  he  surveys  significant  scholarship  on  Revelation  published 
between  1971  and  1980,  evaluates  critical  reactions  to  the  first  edition,  and  reassesses  the 
literary  structure  of  Revelation. 

C.  Vaughan,  Colossians  and  Philemon,  Bible  Study  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1980,  paper)  137  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  80-26772.  ISBN:  0-310-33583-3. 

Vaughan,  professor  of  NT  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Fort  Worth,  TX, 
and  the  author  of  seven  volumes  in  the  series,  presents  his  exposition  of  Colossians  according  to 
the  following  outline:  introduction  (1:1-14),  the  supremacy  of  Christ  (1:15-23),  the  ministry  of 
Paul  (1:24-2:7),  the  menace  of  heresy  (2:8-23),  the  life  of  the  Christian  (3: 1^:6),  and  conclusion 
(4:7-18).  He  divides  the  letter  to  Philemon  into  four  parts:  salutation  (vv.  1-3),  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  for  Philemon  (4-7),  Paul’s  request  on  behalf  of  Onesimus  (8-22),  and  final  greetings 
(23-25).  An  introduction  is  provided  for  each  epistle. 

A.  WiLLER,  Der  Romerbrief—eine  dekalogische  Komposition,  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie  66 
(Stuttgart:  (7alwer,  1981,  paper  DM  18)  94  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7668-0672-6. 

In  a  lengthy  chapter  on  the  revelation  of  God’s  wrath  in  Rom  1:18-3:20,  Wilier  takes  the 
catalogue  of  vices  in  Rom  1:29-31  as  the  starting  point  for  developing  his  insights  about  the 
influence  of  the  Decalogue  and  other  OT  passages  on  the  composition  of  Romans.  Also  included 
are  chapters  on  the  alternative  (3:21-8:39),  the  possible  insertion  of  chaps.  9-1 1,  and  worship  as 
a  consequence  of  mercy  in  chaps.  12-16.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  function  of  Exod 
20:5b-6  and  Hab  2:4  in  the  general  outline  of  the  epistle. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

G.  Barth,  Die  Taufe  in  friihchristlicher  Zeit,  Biblisch-Theologische  Studien  4  (Neukirchen- 
Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1981,  paper  DM  18)  151  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7887-0642-2. 

Barth  seeks  to  provide  a  brief  but  comprehensive  account  of  what  can  be  said  on  the  basis  of 
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recent  research  concerning  the  origin,  development,  and  understanding  of  baptism  in  NT  times. 
The  seven  chapters  treat  the  origin  of  Christian  baptism,  baptism  in  relation  to  Christ,  baptism 
and  the  Spirit,  the  interpretations  of  baptism  in  the  NT,  the  function  of  baptism  in  early 
Christian  paraenesis,  the  liturgical  aspects  of  baptism,  and  the  question  of  the  baptism  of 
children  in  the  NT  period. 

J.  Becker,  Messianic  Expectation  in  the  Old  Testament,  trans.  D.  E.  Green  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1980,  $7.95)  96  pp.  LCN:  79-8891.  ISBN:  0-8006-0545-4. 

The  English  translation  of  Messiaserwartung  im  Alten  Testament  [NT A  22,  p.  99],  this 
volume  traces  the  development  of  the  ideas  and  institutions  relating  to  the  messianic 
expectations  of  ancient  Israel.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  antimonarchic  movements  in 
Israel,  sacral  kingship  and  messianism  during  the  monarchy,  restorative  monarchism,  the 
theocratic  theory  of  the  nation,  and  real  messianism  on  the  threshold  of  the  NT. 


J.  Blank  and  G.  HasenhuttL(EDS.),  Glaube  an  Jesus  Christas.  Neue  Beitrdge  zur  Christologie 
(Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1980,  paper  DM  24.80)  192  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-491-77378-4. 

Of  the  ten  articles  on  various  aspects  of  Christology  included  in  this  volume,  the  four  most 
pertinent  to  NT  study  are  by  E.  Schillebeeckx  on  belief  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  R.  Schnackenburg 
on  the  origin  of  Christology,  M.  Simon  on  Christology  within  the  framework  of  ancient  thought, 
and  C.  Thoma  on  Jewish  approaches  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  other  contributors  are  E.  Haag,  K.-H. 
Ohlig,  P.  Stockmeier,  R.  Schwager,  K.  Rahner,  and  R.  Zerfass. 


V.  P.  Branick  (ED.),  Mary,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church  (Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1980,  paper  $4.95) 
vii  and  110  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  80-82856.  ISBN:  0-8091-2346-6. 

Of  the  eight  papers  prepared  for  a  national  charismatic  conference  held  at  the  University  of 
Dayton  (Ohio)  in  1979,  those  most  directly  related  to  the  NT  are  by  R.  Laurentin  on  Mary, 
model  of  the  charismatic  as  seen  in  Acts  1-2,  Lk  1-2,  and  Jn;  H.  Cohen  on  Mary  at  Cana  and  on 
Calvary;  G.  Montague  on  the  Word  of  God,  the  Spirit,  and  Mary;  and  B.  Buby  on  Mary  and 
prayer.  The  other  contributors  are  R.  Rohr,  E.  R.  Carroll,  F.  M.  Jelly,  and  L.  P.  Rogge.  The 
five-page  introduction  is  by  the  editor. 

J.  F.  COLLANGE  ET  AL.,  Resistance  et  soumission  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,  Quatrieme 
session  de  recherche  “Evangile  et  Non-Violence,”  9-13  Avril  1978  (Poitiers:  R.  Macaire,  n.d., 
paper)  38  pp. 

Prepared  for  a  conference  on  the  gospel  and  nonviolence  held  at  Liebfrauenberg  (Alsace)  in 
1978,  the  eight  papers  in  this  booklet  concern  resistance  and  submission  in  the  NT  (by  J.  F. 
Collange),  Jesus  and  the  authorities  (G.  Martinet),  the  denarius  of  Caesar  (G.  E.  Reutenauer), 
the  whipping  at  the  Temple  (F.  Jourdan),  resistance  and  submission  in  Acts  (J.  L.  Morin),  Rom 
13:1-7  (J.  Lasserre),  1  Peter  2  (L.  Miller),  and  the  coupling  of  authority  and  responsibility  in 
history  and  in  the  Bible  (R.  Macaire). 

C.  COULOT,  Materiaux  pour  une  etude  de  la  relation  “maitre  et  disciple"  dans  TAncien  et  le 
Nouveau  Testament,  2  vols.  (Strasbourg:  privately  distributed,  1979,  paper)  3(X)  pp.  and  135 
pp.,  27  folding  charts.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  1979  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Strasbourg, 
this  study  first  explores  the  morphology  of  various  OT  call  narratives  (e.g.  Abraham,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Gideon,  Samuel).  The  second  part  focuses  on  aspects  of  discipleship  among  messianic 
groups  in  pre-Christian  Judaism  with  specific  reference  to  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  and  John  the 
Baptist’s  saying  about  two  baptisms  (Mk  1:7-8;  Mt  3:11/Lk  3:16).  The  third  part  considers  the 
forms  of  the  call  narratives  in  the  Gospels  (Mk  l:16-20/Mt  4:18-22;  Mk  2:13-14/Mt  9:9  and  Lk 
5:27-28;  Jn  1:35-51;  Lk  5:1-11)  and  the  accounts  of  Paul’s  vocation  (Gal  1:13-17;  Acts 
9: 1-19/22: 1-16/26:9-19).  The  analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  biblical  vocation  stories  enables  Coulot 
to  discern  an  archetypal  pattern.  The  first  volume  contains  the  main  text  of  the  dissertation,  and 
the  second  volume  provides  the  bibliography,  notes,  index,  and  table  of  contents. 
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G.  Feeley-Harnik,  The  Lord’s  Table.  Eucharist  and  Passover  in  Early  Christianity,  Symbol 
and  Culture  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1981,  $19.95)  xii  and  1^  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-50693.  ISBN:  0-8122-7786-4. 

Feeley-Harnik,  assistant  professor  of  anthropology  at  Williams  College  in  Williamstown, 
MA,  investigates  why  Ist-century  Christians  chose  to  symbolize  their  beliefs  with  a  meal  in 
which  they  ate  their  master’s  flesh  and  blood,  and  why  Jesus  was  both  exalted  and  condemned 
as  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  After  discussing  anthropological  research  on  food  and  the  Bible, 
she  treats  Jewish  sectarianism  in  the  Greco-Roman  period,  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  food 
symbolism  in  the  Judaic  tradition,  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  folly  of  the  gospel.  She  concludes 
that  food  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  important  languages  in  which  Jews  expressed  the 
relationships  existing  between  God  and  human  beings. 

R.  G.  Gromacki,  The  Virgin  Birth.  Doctrine  of  Deity  [1974]  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1981,  paper 
$5.95)  202  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-8010-3765-4. 

Writing  from  the  conviction  that  the  Bible  as  the  “inscripturated”  word  of  God  is  the  only 
authoritative  foundation  for  Christian  faith,  Gromacki  investigates  the  various  dimensions  of 
the  birth  of  Christ:  basis,  person,  nature,  results,  purposes,  and  denials.  The  conclusion 
explains  why  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  must  be  considered  essential. 

M.  D.  Guinan,  Gospel  Poverty.  Witness  to  the  Risen  Christ.  A  Study  in  Biblical  Spirituality 
(New  York-Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1981,  paper  $3.95)  95  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  81-80051. 
ISBN:  0-8091-2377-0. 

Guinan,  professor  of  OT  and  Semitic  languages  at  the  Franciscan  School  of  Theology  in 
Berkeley,  CA,  argues  that  biblical  poverty  should  be  defined  as  “the  manner  in  which  our  living 
of  the  Trinitarian  life,  opened  to  us  in  and  through  Jesus,  bears  consequences  in  our  relation  to 
material  things.”  After  some  preliminary  observations  on  background  ideas  and  the  Bible’s 
evaluation  of  the  world,  he  traces  the  theme  of  poverty  through  the  various  parts  of  the  OT.  In 
the  remaining  chapters  he  discusses  the  Qumran  community,  Jesus,  the  early  Christian 
community,  and  gospel  poverty  as  witness  to  the  risen  Christ. 

D.  Guthrie,  New  Testament  Theology  (Downers  Grove,  IL — Leicester,  UK:  Inter- Varsity, 
1981,  $24.95)  1064  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-47066.  ISBN:  0-87784-965-X  (USA), 
0-85111-742-2  (UK). 

Guthrie,  vice-principal  at  London  Bible  College  and  author  of  New  Testament  Introduction 
(3rd  ed.,  1970),  balances  attention  to  the  different  sources  of  theological  material  in  the  NT 
(Synoptic  Gospels,  Johannine  literature.  Acts,  Pauline  epistles,  Hebrews,  other  NT  books)  with 
a  treatment  of  the  NT  teachings  according  to  themes  (God,  humanity  and  world,  Christology, 
the  mission  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Christian  life,  the  church,  the  future,  the  NT  approach 
to  ethics,  and  Scripture).  He  hopes  to  demonstrate  the  considerable  amount  of  unity  in  the  NT 
and  to  offset  the  prevailing  tendency  to  stress  its  diversity. 

H.  H.  Guthrie,  Theology  as  Thanksgiving.  From  Israel’s  Psalms  to  the  Church’s  Eucharist 
(New  York:  Seabury,  1981,  $15.95)  xii  and  253  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-27012. 

'  ISBN:  0-8164-0486-0. 

The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  church’s  Eucharist  is  deeply  rooted  in  ancient  Israel’s  forms 
of  worship  and  that  those  forms  were  appropriated  primarily  because  the  earliest  church’s 
i  experience  so  closely  paralleled  the  experience  of  ancient  Israel.  The  six  chapters  treat  hymn 
I  and  thanksgiving  (the  transformation  of  a  myth),  theology  as  thanksgiving  (the  Israelite  epics), 

I  the  vision  of  the  prophets  (a  new  Israel),  wisdom’s  reinterpretation  (adaptation  to  exile), 
thanksgiving  reappropriated  (the  NT- canon),  and  eucharistia  (the  canon  underlying  the  canon). 
Guthrie  is  professor  of  OT  and  dean  at  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  MA. 

S.  Herrmann,  Time  and  History,  trans.  J.  L.  Blevins,  Biblical  Encounters  Series  (Nashville, 

'  TN:  Abingdon,  1981,  paper  $7.95)  206  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  80-25323.  ISBN:  0-687-42100-4. 

The  German  original  of  this  investigation  of  time  and  history  in  the  Bible  was  entitled  Zeit  und 
Geschichte  [NTA  22,  p.  102]. 
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P.  K.  Jewett,  The  Ordination  of  Women.  An  Essay  on  the  Office  of  Christian  Ministry  (Grand 
Rapids;  Eerdmans,  1980,  paper  $4.95)  xi  and  148  pp.,  plate.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-15644.  ISBN: 
0-8028-1850-1. 

Jewett,  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  CA, 
and  author  of  Man  as  Male  and  Female  (1975),  argues  that  women  as  men’s  equals  should  have 
full  access  to  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  ministry.  After  a  brief 
introduction,  he  reviews  the  traditional  grounds  for  excluding  women  from  ordination:  the 
nature  of  woman,  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  the  masculinity  of  God  as  entailing  a 
male  order  of  ministry.  Then  he  affirms  the  right  of  women  to  the  order  of  ministry  and 
concludes  with  an  epilogue  on  theology  and  the  language  of  the  masculine.  Throughout  the  book 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  relevant  biblical  material. 

M.  JOSUTTIS  AND  G.  M.  Martin  (EDS.),  Das  heiUge  Essen.  Kulturwissenschaftliche  Beitrdge  zum 
Verstdndnis  des  Abendmahls  (Stuttgart — Berlin:  Kreuz,  1980,  paper  DM  24.80)  125  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-7831-0614-1. 

The  eight  essays  in  this  volume  approach  the  Lord’s  Supper  from  various  angles:  M.  Josuttis 
on  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  cultural  anthropology,  H.-J.  Greschat  on  eating  and  drinking  from  a 
phenomenology-of-religions  perspective,  K.  Messelken  on  community-building  through  eating, 
H.  Heckmann  on  the  cultural  history  of  eating,  C.  Kohle-Hezinger  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  law, 
J.  Zauner  on  incorporation  and  individuation,  V.  von  Brasch  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  sacrifice 
from  the  viewpoint  of  analytical  psychology,  and  Josuttis  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a  sacred 
meal. 

H.  Lietzmann,  Mass  and  Lord's  Supper.  A  Study  in  the  History  of  the  Liturgy,  trans.  D.  H.  G. 
Reeve,  with  Introduction  and  Further  Inquiry  by  R.  D.  Richardson  (Leiden:  Brill,  1979,  320 
gld.)  xxvi  and  753  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05951-2. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  Reeve’s  English  translation  of  Lietzmann’s  classic  Messe  und 
Herrenmahl  (1926),  which  surveys  liturgical  material  from  East  and  West  in  the  hope  of 
penetrating  back  to  the  liturgical  practice  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the  Jerusalem  community  of 
disciples.  The  second  part  presents  Richardson’s  483-page  further  inquiry  into  eucharistic 
origins  with  special  reference  to  NT  problems.  Richardson  argues  that  behind  the  Markan 
interpretation  of  the  Last  Supper  lies  the  norm  of  eucharistic  liturgy,  and  that  this  (if 
recoverable)  must  provide  the  standard  of  judgment  for  controlling  all  developments.  He  also 
observes  that  attempts  at  conforming  either  the  Last  Supper  to  any  type  of  formal  Jewish 
supper,  or  the  early  eucharistia  to  the  Mishnah  graces,  suggest  misreadings  of  the  evidence  and 
underestimate  both  the  originality  of  Jesus  and  the  contribution  of  the  church. 

N.  Lohfink  et  al.,  “/c/i  will  euer  Gott  werden.”  Beispiele  biblischen  Redens  von  Gott, 
Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  100  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1981,  paper  DM  26.80)  226  pp. 
ISBN:  3-460-04001-7. 

To  mark  the  publication  of  100  volumes  in  this  series  since  its  inception  in  1965,  seven  biblical 
scholars  have  prepared  papers  on  various  aspects  of  biblical  talk  about  God.  The  NT  articles  are 
by  P.  Hoffmann  on  Jesus’  simple  and  concrete  talk  about  God  (Mt  6:7),  E.  Grasser  on  Paul’s 
christological  understanding  of  God  (Rom  3:30),  and  H.  Ritt  on  the  experience  of  God  according 
to  John  (Jn  3:16).  The  other  contributors  are  N.  Lohfink,  J.  Jeremias,  A.  Deissler,  and 
J.  Schreiner. 

B.  Mariani  (ED.),  La  dignitd  dell'uomo  nell'ordine  della  natura  e  della  grazia  e  la  promozione 
del  suo  essere  alia  luce  della  S.  Scrittura,  I\ibblicazioni  dell’Istituto  Apostolico,  Pontificia 
Universita  Antoniana  5  (Rome:  Antonianum,  1979,  paper  15,(X)0  L)  491  pp.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed. 

Of  the  sixteen  articles  prepared  for  the  1977  meeting  of  the  Associazione  Biblica  Italiana 
Francescana,  those  most  pertinent  to  NT  research  are  by  E.  Testa  on  biblical  and  Jewish- 
Christian  anthropology,  A.  Mattioli  on  biblical  humanity’s  search  for  religious  identity  via  the 
world,  L.  Randellini  on  the  church  and  the  sacraments  in  the  Johannine  corpus,  Randellini  on 
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the  church  in  relation  to  charisms  and  ministries  in  the  Pauline  corpus,  S.  Zedda  on  the 
liberation  of  human  beings  according  to  Lk,  L.  Gari-Jaume  on  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Christ  as 
agent  of  human  advancement  according  to  Pauline  literature,  T.  Pullez  on  Paul’s  message  about 
the  greatness  of  the  believer  and  suffering,  B.  Mariani  on  the  ideal  of  the  human  person 
according  to  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  and  C.  Migliazzo  on  advancement  in  Christ  in  Rev 
l:5b-6. 


I.  H.  Marshall,  Last  Supper  and  Lord’s  (Exeter,  UK:  Paternoster,  1980,  paper;  Grand 

Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1981,  $6.95)  191  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-28758.  ISBN:  0-8028-1854-4. 

Intended  as  a  simple  but  comprehensive  survey  of  current  study  on  the  Last  Supper  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  according  to  the  NT,  this  volume  contains  chapters  on  religious  meals  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  NT  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper,  the  nature  of  the  meal  at  the  Last  Supper, 
the  significance  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  early  church.  The  final 
chapter  synthesizes  the  biblical  evidence  and  suggests  some  practical  implications  for  the 
church  today.  Marshall  is  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

E.  Moreau,  "Et  le  Verbe  s’est  fait  Juif .  .  .  Lumiere  du  monde  (Montsurs:  Resiac,  1980, 
paper;  Paris:  Pneumatheque)  vi  and  362  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  first  part  of  this  reflection  on  the  Jewishness  of  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  roots  of  Christian 
faith  places  special  emphasis  on  the  theme  of  pedagogy  in  God’s  dealings  with  Israel,  in  the 
logic  and  teaching  of  the  rabbis,  and  in  the  continuing  vitality  of  the  Jewish  tradition.  The 
second  part,  which  contains  quotations  and  comments  on  the  central  themes  of  the  book,  is 
described  as  a  kaleidoscope  of  opinions,  documents,  and  references.  Moreau  is  also  the  author 
of  De  bouche  a  bouche  (1977). 

L.  Morris,  Testaments  of  Love.  A  Study  of  Love  in  the  Bible  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1981, 
$12.95)  X  and  298  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-2259.  ISBN:  0-8028-1874-9. 

This  examination  of  what  the  Bible  tells  us  about  love  discusses  the  principal  words  for  love 
in  both  Testaments,  and  tries  to  reach  some  conclusions  about  what  the  biblical  teaching  on 
love  means  for  God’s  people  today.  The  following  outline  is  adopted:  loved  with  everlasting 
love,  human  love,  love  and  loyalty,  compassion  and  delight,  love  in  the  Septuagint,  Greek 
words  for  love,  the  God  of  love  and  the  love  of  God,  love  is  creative,  love  for  other  people, 
unqualified  love,  and  the  love  of  friendship.  Morris  observes  that  the  one  great,  overriding 
theme  in  the  Bible  is  that  God’s  love  is  for  the  completely  undeserving. 

J.  Panagopoulos,  He  Ekklesia  ton  prophetdn.  To  prophetikon  charisma  en  t^  Ekklesig  tdn  duo 
prdton  aionon  (Athens:  Historical  Publications,  Stefanos  Basilopoulos,  1979,  paper)  454  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Panagopoulos,  author  of  Ho  Prophetes  apo  Nazaret  (1972)  and  editor  of  Prophetic  Vocation 
in  the  New  Testament  and  Today  (1977),  presents  his  investigation  of  the  prophetic  charism  in 
the  church  of  the  first  two  Christian  centuries  under  these  headings:  old  and  new  prophecy,  the 
Spirit  of  the  new  prophecy,  the  prophets  of  the  apostolic  church,  the  prophetic  charism 
according  to  the  apostle  Paul,  the  consistent  interpretation  of  prophecy  by  the  Evangelist  John, 
Christian  prophecy  as  charismatic  office,  and  Christian  prophecy  in  the  2nd  century.  The 
epilogue  treats  the  relation  between  church  and  prophecy.  The  volume  is  available  from  the 
publisher  at  6  Ippocratous  St.,  Athens  143,  Greece. 

S.  PlNCKAERS  AND  L.  RuMPF  (EDS.),  Loi  et  Evangile.  Heritages  confessionnels  et  interpellations 
contemporaines,  Le  champ  ethique  5  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1981,  paper)  285  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  ISBN:  2-8259-0405. 

The  first  major  section  of  this  volume  presents  articles  by  B.  Tremel  on  gospel  and  Law  in 
Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans  (with  a  response  by  E.  Fuchs)  and  J.  Zumstein  on  Law  and  gospel  in 
Mt  (with  a  response  by  P.  Bonnard).  The  second  part  contains  five  articles  on  various  historical 
and  confessional  aspects  of  the  theme,  and  the  third  part  offers  eight  papers  on  the  challenges  of 
our  age  that  it  evokes. 
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G.  V.  PlXLEY,  God’s  Kingdom.  A  Guide  for  Biblical  Study,  trans.  D.  D.  Walsh  (Maryknoll,  NY: 
Orbis  Books,  1981,  paper  $5.95)  xi  and  116  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-3946.  ISBN:  0-88344- 156-X. 

First  published  in  Spanish  as  Reino  de  Dios  (1977),  this  study  of  the  biblical  phrase  “kingdom 
of  God”  contains  six  major  sections:  the  cultic  celebration  of  Yahweh’s  kingship,  Yahweh’s 
kingdom  and  the  political  project  of  the  Israelite  tribes,  Yahweh’s  kingdom  as  the  ideology  of  an 
Israelite  state,  God’s  kingdom  as  hierocratic  society,  God’s  kingdom  in  Ist-century  Palestine, 
and  the  internationalization  of  God’s  kingdom.  Pixley  has  been  professor  of  OT  at  the 
Seminario  Bautista  in  Mexico  City  since  1975.  H.  Cox  has  contributed  a  five-page  foreword. 

J.  SCHNIEWIND,  Geistliche  Erneuerung,  Lese-Zeichen  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
1981,  paper  DM  18)  161  pp.  ISBN:  3-525-63343-2. 

This  volume  makes  available  ten  essays  written  by  Schniewind  before  his  death  in  1948.  Four 
of  them  concern  the  biblical  foundations  of  spiritual  renewal:  the  biblical  word  of  repentance, 
what  Jesus  understood  by  conversion,  joy  in  the  NT,  and  the  one  gospel  of  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
Four  studies  on  Christian  existence  consider  new  birth,  Christ  our  righteousness,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  distinction  between  certitudo  and  securitas,  and  sanctification.  There  are  also  two  articles 
on  theology  and  the  pastorate,  and  O.  Michel’s  appreciation  of  Schniewind  as  a  person  and 
scholar. 

H.  Schwarz,  Beyond  the  Gates  of  Death.  A  Biblical  Examination  of  Evidence  for  Life  After 
Death  (Minneapolis,  MN:  Augsburg,  1981,  paper  $4.95)  135  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  80-67805. 
ISBN:  0-8006- 1868-X. 

Schwarz,  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Trinity  Seminary  in  Columbus,  OH,  examines 
various  experiences  that  point  to  a  continuation  of  life  beyond  death,  relates  them  to  each  other, 
and  compares  them  with  the  biblical  understanding  of  life  after  death.  His  introduction  on  death 
as  the  final  mystery  is  followed  by  chapters  on  the  Bible  and- immortality,  near-death 
experiences,  paranormal  phenomena,  reincarnation,  and  existence  beyond  death.  He  concludes 
that  our  hope  in  the  resurrection  stems  from  the  power  of  the  living  God,  not  from  unusual 
experiences. 

E.  E.  Sheep  and  R.  Sunderland  (EDS.),  A  Biblical  Basis  for  Ministry  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1981,  paper  $9.50)  238  pp.  LCN:  81-920.  ISBN:  0-664-24371-1. 

Five  essays  on  various  aspects  of  the  biblical-theological  basis  for  ministry:  J.  A.  Wharton  on 
theology  and  ministry  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  S.  E.  Karff  on  ministry  in  Judaism  (reflections 
on  suffering  and  caring),  V.  P.  Furnish  on  theology  and  ministry  in  the  Pauline  letters,  P.  J. 
Achtemeier  on  resources  for  pastoral  ministry  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  D.  M.  Smith  on 
theology  and  ministry  in  the  Johannine  writings.  The  editors  have  supplied  an  introduction  and 
an  epilogue. 

F.  St AGO,  The  Bible  Speaks  on  Aging  (Nashville,  TN:  Broadman,  1981,  paper  $5.95)  192  pp. 
LCN:  81-66092.  ISBN:  0-8054-5292-3. 

Stagg,  a  retired  professor  of  NT  interpretation  from  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Louisville,  KY,  examines  what  is  said  about  age  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible:  Pentateuch, 
OT  historical  books,  OT  wisdom  books,  OT  Prophets,  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  Johannine 
writings,  Pauline  writings,  and  General  epistles.  The  author  intends  to  speak  to  people  of  all 
ages  from  a  biblical  perspective;  he  observes  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  the  direction  of  a  life 
rather  than  its  duration  is  decisive  for  its  quality. 

E.  Testa,  La  missione  e  la  catechesi  nella  Bibbia,  Studia  Urbaniana  14  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1981, 
paper  18,000  L;  Rome:  Urbaniana  University  Press)  468  pp.  Bibliography. 

After  discussing  the  biblical  vocabulary  of  mission  and  its  origin,  this  volume  examines  the 
diffusion  of  religion  and  mission  in  the  OT  and  Judaism:  the  imposition  of  one’s  own  religion, 
the  prophetic  mission  in  the  OT,  nationalism  and  universalism,  and  the  “apostles  of  the  land  of 
Israel  according  to  rabbinic  and  Christian  documents.  The  third  part  of  the  book  considers  the 
NT  theology  of  mission  with  reference  to  the  mission  of  the  Son,  evangelization,  the  witness  of 
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the  apostles,  the  missionary  discourse  of  Jesus,  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the 
church  in  the  mission,  the  investiture  of  the  apostolic  function  by  means  of  a  revelation, 
itinerant  missionaries  in  the  primitive  church,  and  the  presbyters  of  the  mother  church  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  oral  tradition.  The  fourth  part  treats  the  catechesis  of  the  primitive  church: 
the  school  of  Jesus  and  the  rabbinic  movement,  the  missionary  preaching  of  the  NT  (principles 
and  forms),  and  the  catechesis  in  Acts. 

H.-J.  Venetz,  So  fing  es  mit  der  Kirche  an.  Ein  Blick  in  das  Neue  Testament  (Einsiedeln: 
Benziger,  1981,  22.80  Sw.  fr.;  Fribourg:  Schweizerisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk)  283  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-545-23038-4  (Benziger),  3-7203-9998-2  (SKB). 

Venetz,  professor  of  NT  exegesis  on  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Fribourg  and 
the  author  of  Der  Glaube  weiss  urn  die  Zeit  ( 1975),  opens  his  discussion  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
church  with  a  section  on  the  fact  of  Jesus  (“how  the  stone  got  rolling’’).  Then  under  the  heading 
“people  of  the  first  hour,’’  he  treats  the  Jesus-movement  sociologically,  models  for  a  Christian 
community,  Thessalonica  and  Corinth,  what  community  really  is,  church  ministry,  and  the 
relation  between  charism  and  office.  The  third  section  traces  the  development  of  the  church 
with  reference  to  the  community  at  Ephesus,  Matthew,  Luke,  and  the  Pastoral  epistles. 

E.  Weiler  et  al.  ,  Gesu,  Figlio  di  Dio.  Incontro  e  riconoscimento,  trans.  L.  Rolfo  (Rome: 
Edizioni  Paoline,  1980,  12,000  L)  102  pp.,  81  plates,  17  figs.  ISBN:  88-215-(X)72-l. 

Originally  published  in  German  under  the  title  Jesus  Gottessohn  (1978),  this  volume  contains 
E.  Weiler’s  discussion  of  Jesus’  life  and  teaching,  eighty-one  color  photographs  by  E.  Lessing, 
W.  Stadler’s  essay  on  the  language  of  images  and  his  explanations  of  the  illustrations,  and 
R.  Laurentin’s  article  on  the  face  of  the  man  on  the  Shroud  of  Turin  and  its  influence  on  the 
iconography  of  Christ. 

D.  WiEDERKEHR,  Belief  in  Redemption.  Concepts  of  Salvation  from  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Present  Time,  trans.  J.  Moiser  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1981,  paper  $5.95;  London:  SPCK,  1979)  x 
and  109  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-24088.  ISBN:  0-8042-0476-4. 

The  German  original  of  this  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  was  entitled  Glaube  an 
Erlosung  [NTA  21,  p.  101].  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  biblical  sources  of  the  doctrine,  the 
soteriological  tradition,  salvation  and  politics,  redemption  and  the  search  for  meaning,  and 
soteriology  as  the  preservation  of  the  reality  of  faith. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

L.  Abramowski,  Drei  christologische  Untersuchungen,  Beiheft  zur  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  und  die  Kunde  der  alteren  Kirche  45  (Berlin — New  York:  de 
Gruyter,  1981,  DM  44  or  $26)  ix  and  109  pp.  ISBN:  3-11-008500-3. 

Abramowski  presents  three  essays  on  problems  in  the  early  history  of  Christology:  the 
phrases  ouch  harpagmon  hegesato  to  einai  isa  theg  in  Phil  2:6  and  ho  pater  herpassen  heauton 
in  Chaldean  Oracles  3,  a  gnostic  Logos-theology  in  the  gnostic  sources  in  Hippolytus’  Refutatio 
omnium  haeresium,  and  synapheia  and  asygchytos  hendsis  as  designations  for  trinitarian  and 
christological  unity. 

V.  Arnold- Doben,  Die  Bildersprache  des  Manichdismus,  Arbeitsmaterialien  zur  Religions- 
geschichte  3  (Cologne:  Brill,  1978,  paper)  xiv  and  184  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISSN: 
0341-8529. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  H.-J.  Klimkeit  and  accepted  by  the  philosophical  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  this  dissertation  investigates  the  significance  and  interpretation  of  the 
imagery  used  by  the  Manicheans.  The  images  are  grouped  according  to  the  spheres  in  which 
they  occur:  cosmological  and  anthropological  (tree,  pearl  and  treasure,  shepherd  and  sheep, 
bride  and  bridegroom,  etc.),  soteriological  (cross  of  light,  child,  foreign  land  and  homeland, 
sleep  and  death,  etc.),  and  cultic  (the  bema). 
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H.  W.  Attridge  and  R.  A.  Oden  (EDS.),  Philo  ofByblos.  The  Phoenician  History.  Introduction, 
Critical  Text,  Translation,  Notes,  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  Monograph  Series  9  (Washington, 
DC:  Catholic  Biblical  Association,  1981,  paper  $3.50)  x  and  110  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  80-25781.  ISBN:  0-915170-08-6. 

After  delineating  the  major  issues  that  have  provoked  disagreements  about  Philo  of  Byblos 
and  his  work,  this  volume  presents  the  Greek  texts  (with  English  translations)  of  five 
testimonies  regarding  Philo,  and  then  provides  on  facing  pages  the  Greek  texts  and  English 
translations  of  the  fragments  of  Philo’s  Phoenician  History  contained  in  Eusebius’  Praeparatio 
evangelica  and  other  sources.  Extensive  notes  are  also  included.  The  two  appendixes  present 
texts  and  translations  relative  to  Philo’s  work  on  the  Jews  and  to  other  Phoenician  cosmogo¬ 
nies.  In  their  preface,  Attridge  and  Oden  note  that  Philo’s  work  on  Phoenician  mythology  is 
important  for  understanding  the  Canaanite  background  to  Israelite  religion,  and  for  illustrating 
the  ways  in  which  ancient  Semitic  religious  traditions  were  appropriated  and  evaluated  in  the 
Hellenistic  and  Greco-Roman  periods. 

R.  S.  Bagnall  and  P.  Derow,  Greek  Historical  Documents:  The  Hellenistic  Period,  SBL 
Sources  for  Biblical  Study  16  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1981,  paper  $13.50)  xviii  and  270  pp., 
fig.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-5604.  ISBN:  0-89130-496-7. 

This  volume  contains  introductions  to  and  English  translations  of  146  inscriptions  and  papyri 
from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon  in  336  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  Ptolemaic 
dynasty  in  30  B.C.  The  texts  are  presented  under  nine  major  headings:  political  history,  the 
foreign  possessions  of  the  Ptolemies,  life  in  Greek  cities,  the  bureaucracy  of  Ptolemaic  Egypt, 
the  royal  economy  of  Egypt,  the  military  and  police  of  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  the  Ptolemaic  legal  and 
judicial  system,  social  relations  and  private  life,  and  religion.  The  papyri  were  prepared  by 
Bagnall  and  the  inscriptions  by  Derow,  though  each  has  examined  the  other’s  work.  The 
volume  is  intended  for  use  either  independently  or  as  a  companion  to  C.  B.  Welles’s  Alexander 
and  the  Hellenistic  World  (1970). 

F.  Bovon  (ED  ),  Les  Actes  apocryphes  des  apotres.  Christianisme  et  monde  paien.  Publications 
de  la  Faculte  de  theologie  de  I’Universite'  de  Geneve  4  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1981,  paper) 
338  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-8259. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  contains  three  articles  on  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
yesterday  and  today:  E.  Junod  on  Photius’  judgment  of  their  heretical  character,  G.  Poupon  on 
the  study  of  the  documents  from  J.  Lefevre  d’Etaples  to  J.  A.  Fabricius,  and  J.-D.  Kaestli  on 
the  principal  orientations  in  present-day  research.  The  second  part  concerns  the  figure  and 
function  of  the  apostle  in  the  apocryphal  Acts:  G.  Poupon  on  the  accusation  of  magic, 
F.  Morard  on  suffering  and  martyrdom,  Y.  Tissot  on  encratism,  J.-M.  Prieur  on  Acts  of 
Andrew,  and  F.  Bovon  on  biblical  traditions  and  apocryphal  narratives  about  the  lives  of  the 
apostles.  The  third  part  contains  articles  by  R.  Goulet  on  the  “lives”  of  the  philosophers  in  late 
antiquity  and  their  mystical  import,  and  E.  Junod  on  whether  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  and 
the  apocryphal  Acts  pursued  a  similar  goal.  The  fourth  part  presents  four  essays  on  apostolic 
legends:  Y.  Tissot  on  Acts  of  Thomas  as  an  example  of  a  composite  collection,  E.  Junod  on  the 
patristic  tradition  about  the  apostles’  missionary  fields,  J.-D.  Kaestli  on  scenes  depicting  the 
assigning  of  missionary  fields  and  the  apostle’s  departure  in  the  apocryphal  Acts,  and  M.  van 
Esbroeck  on  pre- 10th-century  literary  texts  concerning  the  Assumption. 

D.  Bowder  (ED.),  Who  Was  Who  in  the  Roman  World.  753  BC — AD  476,  A  Phaidon  Book 
(Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1980,  $25)  256  pp.,  232  figs.,  15  maps.  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  LCN:  80-67821.  ISBN:  0-8014-1358-3. 

This  biographical  dictionary  of  the  Roman  world  presents  brief  articles  on  more  than  9(X)  men 
and  women  who  played  significant  roles  in  the  history  of  Rome  from  753  B.C.  to  A.D.  476.  The 
twelve  contributors  are  A.  Drummond,  G.  Piddock,  N.  Horsfall,  N.  Purcell,  A.  K.  Bowman, 
C.  E.  King,  O.  Nicholson,  D.  Bowder,  R.  S.  O.  Tomlin,  D.  Hunt,  J.  Harries,  and  D.  R. 
Shanzer.  The  volume  also  contains  a  chronological  table,  an  outline  of  Roman  history, 
illustrations,  an  index  of  persons  mentioned  but  without  an  entry,  a  glossary,  maps,  and  family 
trees. 
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J.  Bulloch,  Pilate  to  Constantine  (Edinburgh;  St.  Andrew  Press,  1981,  cloth  £8.50,  paper 
£3.50)  V  and  350  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-7152-0460-2  (cloth),  0-7152-0453-X 
(paper). 

The  eleven  chapters  in  this  history  of  the  early  church  bear  the  following  titles:  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  church.  Lord  Christ  and  Lord  Caesar,  debtor  to  the  Greeks,  the  Bible  in  the 
church,  in  defense  of  the  church,  Christian  deviations,  Christian  initiation,  the  Eucharist,  the 
Christian  ministry,  the  end  of  Roman  persecution,  and  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Bulloch, 
a  retired  parish  minister  in  Scotland  and  the  author  of  several  historical  studies,  holds  that  the 
early  church  saw  itself  as  an  alternative  society  at  odds  with  secular  society;  he  traces  much  of 
our  society’s  present  confusion  back  to  the  early  church’s  compromise  with  Constantine. 

W.  Bunte  (ED.),  Toharot  (Reinheiten),  Die  Mischna  VI,  5  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter, 
1981,  paper  DM  i48  or  $74)  viii  and  330  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-1  l-(X)6837-0. 

In  his  36-page  introduction  to  Toharot,  Bunte  discusses  the  name  of  the  tractate  and  its  place 
in  the  Mishnah,  the  composition  of  the  tractate,  its  relationship  to  the  corresponding  Tosefta 
tractate,  and  its  historical  presuppositions.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  presents  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Toharot  and  a  German  translation  on  facing  pages,  accompanied  with  an  extensive  commentary 
below.  The  following  outline  is  adopted:  the  uncleanness  of  foods  and  fluids  (1: 1-3:5);  decisions 
in  doubtful  cases  (3:6-4:13);  defilement  in  the  private  and  public  spheres  (5:1-6:10);  purity 
rules,  observances,  and  laws  (7: 1-8:9);  and  purity  rules  for  the  preparation  of  oil  and  wine 
(9:1-10:8). 

J.  H.  Charlesworth  (ED),  Papyri  and  Leather  Manuscripts  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon,  Dickerson 
Series  of  Facsimiles  1  (Durham,  NC:  International  Center  for  the  Study  of  Ancient  Near 
Eastern  Civilizations  and  Christian  Origins,  Duke  University,  1981,  cloth  $25,  paper  $12.95)  vi 
and  89  pp.  LCN:  81-81532.  ISBN:  0-89459-129-0  (paper). 

Inaugurating  a  series  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  that  are  especially  significant  for  under¬ 
standing  the  origins  of  Christianity,  this  volume  presents  photographs  of  the  ancient  versions  of 
Odes  of  Solomon:  the  3rd-century  Greek  Bodmer  Papyrus  XI  (Odes  11:1-24),  the  late 
4th-century  Coptic  Codex  Askewianus  {Odes  5:1-11;  1:1-5;  6:8-18;  25:1-12;  22:1-12),  the 
10th-century  Syriac  Codex  Nitriensis  {Odes  17:7b-42:20),  and  the  15th-century  Cod.  Syr.  9  in 
the  John  Rylands  Library  {Odes  3:l-17:7a).  Charlesworth  is  also  the  editor  of  The  Odes  of 
Solomon:  The  Syriac  Texts  (1973;  rev.  ed.,  1977). 

R.  J.  Coggins  and  M.  A.  Knibb,  The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Esdras,  Cambridge  Bible 
Commentary,  New  English  Bible  (Cambridge,  UK — London — New  York:  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1979,  paper  $13.95)  xii  and  314  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-16420. 
ISBN:  0-521-09757-6. 

In  his  commentary  on  I  Esdras,  Coggins  gives  particular  attention  to  those  sections  that 
either  have  no  parallel  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  Chronicler’s  work  or  differ  significantly 
from  it.  The  New  English  Bible  text  and  the  commentary  are  presented  under  the  following 
headings:  exile  and  return  (1: 1-2:30),  debate  at  the  Persian  court  (3: 1^:63),  the  Temple  rebuilt 
(5:1-7:15),  and  Ezra  in  Jerusalem  (8:1-9:55).  Knibb’s  presentation  of  the  NEB  text  and  his 
commentary  on  2  Esdras  follow  this  outline:  Israel’s  rejection  and  glory  to  come  (1: 1-2:48),  the 
mystery  of  human  destiny  (3:1-9:25),  visions  of  the  last  days  (9:26-13:58),  the  writing  of  the 
sacred  books  (14:1-48),  and  prophecies  of  doom  (15:1-16:78). 

J.  M.  Cohen,  A  Samaritan  Chronicle.  A  Source-Critical  Analysis  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Great  Samaritan  Reformer,  Baba  Rabbah,  Studia  Post-Biblica  30  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981,  96  gld.) 
xii  and  250  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06215-7. 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Macdonald  and  presented  to  Glasgow 
University  in  1977,  this  volume  focuses  on  the  section  of  Samaritan  Chronicle  II  that  concerns 
Baba  Rabbah,  one  of  the  most  charismatic  Samaritan  personalities  from  a  period  (3rd4th 
century  A.D.)  constituting  a  high-water  mark  in  Samaritan  history.  After  presenting  the  Hebrew 
text,  an  English  translation,  and  a  commentary,  Cohen  discusses  the  HI  and  H2  versions  and 
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the  problem  of  dating  the  Chronicle,  Judaist  Psalm-verses,  the  legend  of  the  speaking  bird  in  the 
context  of  rabbinic  polemic,  Samaritan  fire  practices  in  the  light  of  a  mishnaic  accusation,  the 
linguistic  features  of  HI  and  H2,  and  the  life  and  times  of  Baba  Rabbah. 

M.  DE  Goeij,  De  Pseudepigrafen:  Psalmen  van  Salomo,  PV  Ezra,  Martyrium  van  Jesaja. 
Vertaald,  ingeleid  en  toegelicht  (Kampen:  Kok,  1980,  paper  14.90  gld.)  106  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  90-242-0302-3. 

In  his  seven-page  introduction  to  the  Pseudepigrapha,  de  Goeij  discusses  the  canonization  of 
the  OT  writings,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Pseudepigrapha,  and  apocalypticism.  Then  he  presents 
brief  introductions,  Dutch  translations,  and  explanatory  notes  iox:  Psalms  of  Solomon,  4  Ezra, 
and  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah. 

J.  Ferguson,  Greek  and  Roman  Religion.  A  Source  Book,  Noyes  Classical  Studies  (Park 
Ridge,  NJ:  Noyes  Press,  1980,  $12)  ix  and  208  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-23(X)9.  ISBN:  0-8155-5055- 
3. 

This  source  book  on  Greek  and  Roman  religion  provides  translations  of  important  passages 
from  the  writings  of  ancient  authors  along  with  modem  interpretations.  The  material  is  arranged 
under  eight  headings:  the  Olympians,  the  religion  of  the  countryside,  ritual  and  observance, 
political  religion,  philosophical  religion,  fears  and  needs,  beliefs  about  death,  and  the  mystery 
religions.  Ferguson,  president  of  Selly  Oak  Colleges  in  Birmingham,  UK,  is  also  the  author  of 
Jesus  in  the  Tide  of  Time  (1980). 

J.  Finegan,  Discovering  Israel.  An  Archaeological  Guide  to  the  Holy  Land  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1981,  paper  $6.95)  xii  and  143  pp.,  60  figs.,  2  maps.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  80-26952. 
ISBN:  0-8028-1869-2. 

This  guide  to  the  Holy  Land  begins  with  a  basic  description  of  the  land  (historical  and 
topographical  divisions,  naming,  location)  and  then  surveys  the  centuries  of  change  and 
challenge  (the  prehistoric  past,  the  historic  past  before  the  common  era,  the  historic  past  during 
the  common  era,  20th-century  Israel).  The  final  section  considers  the  complexity  and  diversity 
of  modem  Israel.  Finegan,  author  of  The  Archaeology  of  the  New  Testament  (1970),  devotes 
eighteen  pages  to  the  Roman  period  (63  B.C.-A.D.  379). 

T.  Fischer,  Seleukiden  und  Makkabder.  Beitrdge  zur  Seleukidengeschichte  und  zu  den 
politischen  Ereignissen  in  Judda  wdhrend  der  I .  Hdlfte  des  2.  Jahrhunderts  v.  Chr.  (Bochum: 
Studienverlag  Dr.  Norbert  Brockmeyer,  1980,  DM  38)  xvi  and  252  pp.,  21  folding  maps,  folding 
chart.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-88339-138-7. 

This  investigation  of  Seleucid  history  and  political  events  in  Judea  during  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  century  B.C.  contains  three  major  sections:  from  the  Seleucid  conquest  of  southern  Syria 
and  Palestine  until  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  uprising  (200-166  B.C.),  the  Maccabean 
uprising  and  the  restoration  of  Seleucid  mle  (166-157  B.C.),  and  chronological  and  histori¬ 
ographical  matters  pertaining  to  Maccabean  history.  The  appendixes  provide  (1)  a  list  of  the 
Seleucids  from  Antiochus  III  the  Great  to  Demetrius  I  (223-150  B.C.),  and  (2)  lists  of  the 
authorized  functionaries  for  Seleucid  Judea  and  of  the  Jewish  high  priests  in  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  century  B.C. 

J.-C.  Fredouille  (ED  ),  Tertullien.  Contre  les  Valentiniens.  Tome  I:  Introduction,  texte  critique, 
traduction;  Tome  II:  Commentaire  et  index.  Sources  Chretiennes  280  and  281  (Paris:  Cerf, 
1980-81,  paper)  395  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01679-9  (vol.  1);  2-204-01690-X 
(vol.  2). 

In  his  56-page  introduction  to  Tertullian’s  Adversus  Valentinianos,  Fredouille  discusses  the 
date  of  composition,  the  literary  genre  and  polemical  design,  Tertullian  and  Valentinianism,  and 
the  textual  tradition.  Then  a  bibliography  and  an  outline  of  the  treatise  are  followed  by  the  Latin 
text  (and  critical  apparatus)  supplied  with  a  French  translation  on  facing  pages.  The  second 
volume  contains  a  195-page  commentary,  an  appendix  on  whether  Tertullian  used  the  Latin 
version  of  Irenaeus’  Adversus  haereses,  and  four  indexes.  Fredouille  is  also  the  author  of 
Tertullien  et  la  conversion  de  la  culture  antique  (1972). 
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J.  Fuellenbach,  Ecclesiastical  Office  and  the  Primacy  of  Rome.  An  Evaluation  of  Recent 
Theological  Discussion  of  First  Clement,  Catholic  University  of  America  Studies  in  Christian 
Antiquity  20  (Washington,  DC:  Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1980,  $25)  ix  and  278  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  79-17574.  ISBN:  0-8132-0551-4. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Quasten  and  presented  to  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  this  study  first  reviews  recent  scholarship  concerning  the  date, 
author,  occasion,  purpose,  literary  form,  and  sources  of  I  Clement.  Then  it  examines  the  views 
of  fifteen  Protestant  and  eighteen  Catholic  scholars  on  church  structure  in  I  Clement  with 
reference  to  three  questions:  What  kind  of  church  organization  and  church  structure  does 
I  Clement  reveal  and  advocate?  Does  the  letter  claim  a  universal  validity  for  its  understanding 
of  church  structure?  Does  the  letter  in  any  way  contain  a  claim  of  primacy?  Fuellenbach 
concludes  that  the  Protestant  position  on  these  matters  has  not  changed  substantially  since  A. 
von  Harnack,  but  that  among  Catholic  authors  there  have  been  some  obvious  changes  in  recent 
years.  The  book  is  distributed  by  International  Scholarly  Book  Services  of  Forest  Grove,  OR. 

J.  (jODWIN,  Mystery  Religions  in  the  Ancient  World  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1981, 
$9.95;  London:  Thames  and  Hudson)  176  pp.,  158  illustrations.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
81-47423.  ISBN:  0-06-0631406. 

Godwin,  who  teaches  at  Colgate  University  in  Hamilton,  NY,  first  places  the  ancient  mystery 
religions  in  the  context  of  five  basic  spiritual  orientations:  the  paths  of  the  warrior,  the  monk, 
the  magician,  love,  and  knowledge.  Then  he  examines  the  mystery  religions  under  these 
headings:  the  Roman  gods,  mythology,  the  imperial  cult,  magical  and  folk  beliefs,  philosophers, 
Judaism,  gnosticism,  Christianity,  Mithras  and  Aion,  Cybele  and  Attis,  Isis  and  Serapis, 
Dionysus,  Orpheus  and  Hercules,  the  Syrian  overseers,  and  syncretism.  The  black-and-white 
photographs  are  accompanied  with  substantial  explanations. 

W.  S.  Green,  The  Traditions  of  Joshua  ben  Hananiah.  Part  One:  The  Early  Legal  Traditions, 
Studies  in  Judaism  in  Late  Antiquity  29  (Leiden:  Brill,  1981,  96  gld.)  xviii  and  333  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-()4-()6319-6. 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Neusner  and  accepted  by  Brown  University, 
this  volume  focuses  on  the  160  legal  traditions  (comprising  259  separate  items)  relating  to 
Joshua  ben  Hananiah  in  the  Mishnah  and  Tosefta.  The  analytical  comments  accompanying  the 
English  translation  of  each  tradition  aim  to  (1)  elucidate  its  content,  (2)  identify  its  literary, 
formal,  and  redactional  characteristics,  and  (3)  evaluate  it  as  a  source  for  biography. 
Subsequent  volumes  will  contain  sections  treating  the  later  legal,  the  exegetical,  and  the 
biographical  materials.  A  concluding  section  will  examine  the  entire  corpus,  attempt  to  delimit 
the  state  of  knowledge  about  the  historical  Joshua  ben  Hananiah,  and  explore  what  the  Joshua 
materials  reveal  about  the  workings  of  the  rabbinic  tradition. 

I.  Gruenwald,  Apocalyptic  and  Merkavah  Mysticism,  Arbeiten  zur  Geschichte  des  antiken 
Judentums  und  des  Urchristentums  14  (Leiden — Cologne:  Brill,  1980,  80  gld.)  xii  and  251  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05959-8. 

Gruenwald  aims  to  describe  Jewish  Merkavah  (“divine  chariot”)  mysticism — its  history, 
structure,  and  main  thematic  features.  The  first  part  of  his  study  treats  the  essential  qualities  of 
Jewish  apocalyptic,  the  mystical  elements  in  apocalyptic,  the  attitude  toward  Merkavah 
speculations  in  tannaitic  and  amoraic  literature,  and  Hekhalot  literature.  The  second  part  gives 
,  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  known  Hekhalot  writings:  Re'uyot  Yehezkel,  Hekhalot  Zutreti, 

\  Hekhalot  Rabbati,  Merkavah  Rabbah,  Ma'aseh  Merkavah,  Hekhalot  fragments,  Sefer 
Hekhalot  (3  Enoch),  Masekhet  Hekhalot,  Shi'ur  Qomah,  and  Sefer  Ha-Razim.  Two  appendixes 
by  S.  Lieberman  are  also  included. 

I 

j  K.  Hartmann,  Atlas-Tafel-Werk  zu  Bibel  und  Kirchengeschichte.  Band  II:  Neues  Testament 
'  und  Geschichte  der  Kirche  bis  zu  Karl  dem  Grossen  (Stuttgart:  Quell,  1980,  loose-leaf 
hardcover  DM  68)  vi  and  170  pp.,  39  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7918-3202-6. 

This  second  volume  in  a  five-volume  project  provides  information  on  the  first  eight  centuries 
I  of  the  Christian  era.  The  information  is  conveyed  by  means  of  charts  outlining  major  historical 
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events,  maps  with  either  a  political  or  a  religious-historical  orientation,  chronological  tables 
featuring  theologians  and  church  leaders,  and  documentation  regarding  the  doctrinal  struggles 
of  the  early  church.  Eight  pages  are  devoted  specifically  to  the  origin  and  transmission  of  the 
NT.  The  sections  most  pertinent  to  NT  study  concern  the  period  up  to  the  origin  of  the  official 
church  (1st  and  early  2nd  centuries)  and  the  official  church  between  persecution  and 
sectarianism  (mid-2nd  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century). 

M.  Hengel,  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  Studies  in  their  Encounter  in  Palestine  during  the  Early 
Hellenistic  Period.  Volume  One:  Text.  Volume  Two:  Notes  &  Bibliography,  trans.  J.  Bowden 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1981,  paper  $19.95)  x  and  314  and  335  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN; 
80-39574.  ISBN:  0-8006- 1495-X. 

The  two  volumes  in  the  English  edition  of  Hengel’s  study  of  Judaism  and  Hellenism  in 
Palestine  during  the  early  Hellenistic  period  [NTA  19,  p.  405]  have  been  combined  in  a 
one-volume  paperback. 

L.  Herrmann,  Seneque  et  les premiers  chretiens,  Collection  Latomus  167  (Brussels:  Latomus, 
Revue  d’Etudes  Latines,  1979,  paper)  92  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-87031-107-9. 

Herrmann,  the  author  of  Chrestos.  Temoignages  paiens  et  juifs  sur  le  christianisme  du 
premier  siecle  (1970),  aims  to  discern  Seneca’s  attitude  toward  Christians  at  various  stages  in 
his  life  and  to  collect  the  information  that  some  of  his  writings  furnish  about  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity.  After  examining  the  early  Christian  legends  surrounding  Seneca  (especially  those 
regarding  his  relationship  with  Paul),  the  study  proceeds  in  chronological  order:  under  Tiberius 
and  Caligula,  under  Claudius,  the  quinquennium  Neronis,  and  from  the  death  of  Agrippina  to 
the  death  of  Seneca. 

J.  P.  Hershbell(ED.),  Pseudo-Plato,  Axiochus,  SBL  Texts  and  Translations  21,  Graeco-Roman 
Religion  Series  6  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1981,  paper  $13.50)  viii  and  90  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  79-20127.  ISBN:  0-89130-354-5. 

Hershbell  describes  ps. -Plato’s  Axiochus  as  a  good  summary  of  Greek  religious-philosophical 
thought  about  death  in  the  2nd  or  1st  century  B.C.,  and  an  important  early  example  of 
syncretism.  His  26-page  introduction  treats  the  dialogue  and  its  understanding  of  Greek  religion 
and  philosophy,  the  structure  of  the  work,  its  origin,  literary  genre,  and  date  and  authorship. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  contains  the  Greek  text  and  an  English  translation  on  facing  pages, 
notes  to  the  translation,  a  select  bibliography,  and  three  indexes. 

G.  Howard  (ED.),  The  Teaching  of  Addai,  SBL  Texts  and  Translations  16,  Early  Christian 
Literature  Series  4  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  FYess,  1981,  paper  $13.50)  ix  and  1 17  pp.  Bibliography. 
LCN:  81-5802.  ISBN:  0-89130-490-8. 

Teaching  of  Addai,  usually  dated  ca.  A.D.  400,  is  a  Syriac  account  of  King  Abgar  V  of  Edessa 
and  his  contact  with  Jesus.  The  Syriac  text  given  here  is  a  reprint  of  that  found  in  G.  Phillips, 
The  Doctrine  of  Addai  (1876).  The  present  edition  of  the  text  includes  a  new  English  translation 
and  a  list  of  selected  variant  readings  from  Cureton’s  manuscripts  supplementary  to  those  listed 
by  Phillips.  The  translation  attempts  to  be  loyal  to  the  Syriac  without  being  slavishly  literal. 

H.  Kaiser- Minn,  Die  Erschaffung  des  Menschen  aufden  spdtantiken  Monumenten  des  3.  und 
4.  Jahrhunderts,  Jahrbuch  fiir  Antike  und  Christentum  Erganzungsband  6  (Munster: 
Aschendorff,  1981,  cloth  DM  98,  paper  DM  92)  viii  and  146  pp.,  52  plates,  26  figs.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  3-402-07090-1  (cloth),  3-402-07089-8  (paper). 

The  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  E.  Dinkier  and  accepted  by  the 
philosophical  faculty  of  the  Ruprecht-Karl-Universitat  at  Heidelberg  in  1976,  this  art-historical 
investigation  first  surveys  the  earliest  Christian  (3rd-4th  century  A.D.)  representations  of  the 
creation  of  man  as  well  as  pagan  representations.  Then  after  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  and 
pagan  creation  scenes,  there  are  chapters  on  the  themes  of  creation  and  new  creation 
(resurrection  of  the  dead)  and  on  the  so-called  “Adam  and  Eve’’  scene  and  the  creation  scene  in 
the  Aurelius  hypogeum.  A  chapter  devoted  to  the  religious-historical  background  examines  the 
various  explanations  of  the  early  Christian  creation  scenes  and  their  theological  components. 
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B.  P.  Kjttel,  The  Hymns  of  Qumran.  Translation  and  Commentary,  SBL  Dissertation  Series 
50  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1981,  paper  $13.50)  xi  and  222  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
80-11616.  ISBN:  0-89130-397-9. 

After  surveying  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  study  of  the  Qumran  Hoddyot,  the  author 
explains  her  method  of  analyzing  the  poetic  structure  of  these  hymns  and  examines  eight  psalms 
whose  limits  are  quite  certain:  three  hymns  with  apocalyptic  imagery  (2:20-30;  3:19-36;  5:5-19), 
two  other  hymns  (7:26-33;  11:3-14),  and  three  psalms  with  poor  texts  (7:6-25;  9:37-10:12; 
14:8-22).  Then  she  summarizes  her  findings  on  the  poetic  techniques  employed  in  the  Qumran 
Hoddyot:  opening  arrangements,  parallelism  and  cola  arrangements,  stylistic  features,  gram¬ 
matical  structure,  use  of  prepositions,  linguistic  features,  and  stanzaic  development  and 
rhythmical  balance.  The  final  chapter  assesses  the  contribution  of  poetic  analysis  to  an 
understanding  of  Hoddyot  theology.  This  doctoral  dissertation  was  directed  by  V.  R.  Gold  and 
accepted  in  1975  by  the  Graduate  Theological  Union  in  Berkeley,  CA. 

P.  J.  Kobelski,  Melchizedek  and  Melchiresa' ,  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  Monograph  Series  10 
(Washington,  DC:  Catholic  Biblical  Association,  1981,  paper  $4.50)  x  and  166  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  80-28379.  ISBN:  0-915170-09-4. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  and  accepted  in  1978  by  the 
department  of  theology  at  Fordham  University  in  New  York,  this  volume  first  presents 
introductions  to,  transcriptions  and  translations  of,  and  commentaries  on  four  Qumran  texts 
that  deal  with  the  heavenly  figures  Melchizedek  and  Melchire5a‘:  llQMelch,  4Q‘Amramt’, 
4Q280  2,  and  4Q286  10  ii  1-13.  The  second  part  explores  the  meaning  and  role  attached  to  these 
figures  in  the  Judaism  of  late  antiquity  with  reference  to  Gen  14:18-20  and  Ps  110:4,  the 
developing  tradition  of  opposing  angels,  and  possible  Iranian  influences.  The  third  part 
discusses  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  Melchizedek  on  the  Johannine  concept  of  the  Paraclete, 
on  the  comparison  between  Christ  and  Melchizedek  in  Hebrews,  and  on  the  NT  Son  of  Man 
traditions. 

H.  Kraft,  Die  Entstehung  des  Christentums  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft, 
1981,  paper  DM  66)  vii  and  291  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-534-07507-2. 

Kraft,  professor  of  church  history  at  the  University  of  Kiel  and  author  of  Die  Offenbarung 
des  Johannes  (1974),  begins  his  history  of  primitive  Christianity  (A.D.  30-70)  with  a  43-page 
discussion  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  central  part  of  the  book  is  a  163-page  treatment  of  Jesus, 
focusing  on  his  life,  influence,  and  death  in  Jerusalem.  The  final  section  traces  the  growth  of  the 
church  from  its  foundation,  through  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord,  up  to  the  first  Jewish 
revolt. 

H.  D.  Lance,  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Archaeologist,  Guides  to  Biblical  Scholarship,  Old 
Testament  Series  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1981,  paper  $4.50)  xiii  and  98  pp.,  14  figs.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  LCN:  80-2387.  ISBN:  0-8006-0467-9. 

Lance,  professor  of  OT  interpretation  and  dean  of  faculty  at  Colgate  Rochester/Bexley 
Hall/Crozer  Divinity  School  in  Rochester,  NY,  explains  the  methods  used  by  archaeologists  in 
relating  their  finds  to  the  OT.  After  a  general  discussion  of  archaeology  and  the  OT,  he 
examines  the  basic  principles  of  stratigraphy  and  typology,  archaeological  publications  and 
their  use,  the  archaeologist  at  work  (with  specific  reference  to  the  age  of  Solomon),  and  the 
future  of  biblical  archaeology.  An  appendix  provides  two  influential  systems  of  nomenclature 
for  designating  the  archaeological  periods  of  Palestine. 

R.  Le  Deaut,  Targum  du  Pentateuque.  Traduction  des  deux  recensions  palestiniennes 
completes.  Tome  IV:  Deuteronome.  Bibliographie  generale,  glossaire  et  index  des  quatre 
tomes.  Sources  Chretiennes  271  (Paris:  Cerf,  1980,  paper)  411  pp.  ISBN:  2-204-0 1 589-X. 

The  three  preceding  volumes  of  this  French  translation  of  the  Targums  were  described  in 
NTA  23,  p.  253;  24,  pp.  107,  319.  The  analytical  index  to  the  whole  project  has  been  issued  as  a 
separatewolume  [NTA  25,  p.  319].  This  volume  presents  on  facing  pages  French  translations  of 
Targum  Neofiti  and  Targum  ps.-Jonathan  of  Deuteronomy  along  with  information  from  other 
Targums,  parallel  passages  in  Jewish  literature,  and  explanations  of  difficult  passages.  J.  Robert 
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has  collaborated  with  Le  Deaut  in  preparing  this  volume.  A  general  bibliography,  a  glossary, 
nine  indexes,  and  a  list  of  addenda  and  corrigenda  are  included. 

J.  N.  Lightstone,  Yose  the  Galilean.  I:  Traditions  in  Mishnah-Tosefta,  Studies  in  Judaism  in 
Late  Antiquity  31  (Leiden:  Brill,  1979,  64  gld.)  xiv  and  198  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
90-04-05988-1. 

Lightstone  undertakes  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  traditions  in  the  Mishnah  and  Tosefta 
concerning  Yose  the  Galilean,  a  rabbinic  authority  of  the  Yavnean  period.  The  first  part  of  the 
study  provides  English  translations  of  and  commentaries  on  all  the  Yose-traditions  in  the 
Mishnah  and  Tosefta  as  well  as  parallels  that  exhibit  significant  variation.  The  second  part 
synthesizes  and  refines  the  textual  data  under  the  following  headings:  the  tradition  as  a  whole 
and  its  strata,  forms  and  literary  traits,  the  law,  and  exegetical  traditions  and  general 
conclusions.  The  author  presented  some  of  his  views  on  the  Yose-traditions  in  a  recent  article  in 
JournJewStud  [§  24-1022]. 

R.  Mac  Mullen,  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire  (New  Haven,  CT — London:  Yale  University 
Press,  1981,  $23)  xvii  and  241  pp.,  5  figs.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-54222.  ISBN: 
0-300-02655-2. 

MacMullen,  Dunham  professor  of  history  and  classics  at  Yale  University  and  author  of 
Roman  Social  Relations  (1974),  focuses  on  paganism  in  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole  system 
and  on  interchange  within  that  system  rather  than  on  the  constituent  parts  and  individual  cults. 
Dealing  first  with  the  outer  face  of  religion  (“perceptible”),  he  discusses  finding  order  in  the 
chaos  of  paganism,  attracting  crowds,  displays  and  accommodations  at  temples,  and  routine 
staff  and  administration.  Then  under  “debatable,”  he  treats  the  roots  of  paganism  in  urgent 
human  needs,  the  vitality  of  paganism,  how  the  divine  world  was  envisioned,  conversion,  and 
the  dynamic  cults.  The  epilogue  addresses  the  question  of  how  paganism  died. 

V.  P.  McCarren  (ED  ),  Michigan  Papyri  XTV,  American  Studies  in  Papyrology  22  (Chico,  CA: 
Scholars  Press,  1980,  $15)  xiii  and  68  pp.,  21  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  71-649942. 
ISBN:  0-89130-295-6. 

The  ten  Greek  papyri  published  in  this  volume  constitute  nos.  675-684  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  collection.  The  two  public  documents  are  a  petition  for  exemption  from  a  liturgy 
(A.D.  241)  and  an  epicrisis  for  membership  in  a  gymnasium  (A.D,  272).  The  private  documents 
are  a  receipt  for  rent  (6  B.C.),  the  lease  of  a  house  (A.D.  98),  a  private  letter  (mid-2nd  century 
A.D.),  a  memorandum  for  transport  (mid-3rd  or  early  4th  century  A.D.),  bank  receipts  (A.D. 
467),  a  receipt  for  iron  to  repair  a  cistern  (A.D.  496),  a  receipt  for  payment  (5th  century  A.D.), 
and  a  receipt  for  garments  (6th  century  A.D.).  For  each  papyrus,  McCarren  provides  an 
introduction,  transcription,  commentary,  translation,  and  photograph. 

J.  Neusner,  Method  and  Meaning  in  Ancient  Judaism.  Second  Series,  Brown  Judaic  Studies  15 
(Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1981,  paper  $27.50)  viii  and  223  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-21781. 
ISBN:  0-89130-416-9. 

The  first  volume  in  this  collection  of  Neusner’s  essays  was  described  in  NTA  24,  p.  21 1.  The 
first  three  studies  in  the  second  volume  take  up  methodological  issues:  Judaism  after  G.  F. 
Moore  [§  25-708];  redaction,  formulation,  and  form  in  the  Mishnah  [§  25-341];  and  logic, 
chronology,  and  the  history  of  the  Mishnah’s  ideas.  The  next  three  items  concern  problems  of 
meaning:  ritual  without  myth  [§  20-661],  history  and  purity  [§  23-312],  and  the  description  of 
formative  Judaism  from  a  social  perspective.  The  last  seven  articles  explore  the  relationship  of 
Scripture  to  various  divisions  of  the  Mishnah  (Appointed  Times,  Women  [§  24-637],  Damages, 
Holy  Things  [§  24-291]),  to  the  tractate  Niddah  [§  23-700],  to  the  concept  of  maddaf- 
uncleanness,  and  to  the  Mishnah  as  a  whole. 

J.  Neusner,  Method  and  Meaning  in  Ancient  Judaism.  Third  Series,  Brown  Judaic  Studies  16 
(Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1981,  paper  $27.50)  viii  and  247  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-19449. 
ISBN:  0-89130-418-5. 

The  first  two  articles  in  this  third  volume  of  Neusner’s  essays  treat  the  definition  of  Israel  in 
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the  priestly  codes  of  Scripture  and  the  Mishnah,  and  method  and  meaning  in  the  Mishnah.  The 
next  seven  articles  deal  with  methodological  problems:  current  events  in  rabbinic  studies 
[§  24-1025],  method  and  substance  in  the  history  of  Judaic  ideas  (1976),  dating  mishnaic 
tractates  as  exemplified  by  Tamid  (1980),  form  analysis  and  source  criticism  as  applied  to 
m.  Kelim  1:1-4  (1977),  from  exegesis  to  fable  [§  19-1141],  Shammai  and  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel 
[§  16-725],  and  the  symbolism  of  ancient  Judaism  as  seen  in  the  synagogue.  Three  articles 
investigate  rabbinic  evidence  before  A.D.  70:  cleansing  the  inside  [§  21-87],  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  in  CD  9: 17-22  and  in  Pharisaic-rabbinic  law  [§  18-700],  and  the  rabbinic  traditions 
about  the  Pharisees  before  A.D.  70  in  modem  historiography  (1972).  The  final  item  discusses 
story  as  history  in  ancient  Judaism  [NTA  25,  p.  107]. 

A.  Pelletier  (ED  ),  Flavius  Josephe.  Guerre  des  Juifs.  Tome  II,  Livres  II  et  III.  Texte  etabli  et 
traduit,  Collection  des  Universites  de  France  (Paris:  Les  Belles  Lettres,  1980)  245  pp.,  4  plates, 
folding  map.  ISBN:  2-251-10181-0  (cloth),  2-251-00181-6  (paper). 

This  volume  presents  on  facing  pages  a  new  French  translation  and  the  Greek  text  of  books  2 
and  3  of  Josephus’  Jewish  War.  Explanatory  notes  and  textual  variants  appear  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages.  Also  included  are  fifteen  appendixes  (e.g.  the  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  procurator- 
governor  in  capital  cases,  marriage  among  the  Essenes,  Pilate  as  prefect,  Josephus’  prophecy  to 
Vespasian),  forty-one  pages  of  complementary  notes,  two  pages  of  addenda  and  corrigenda  to 
the  first  volume,  four  illustrations,  and  a  folding  map  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war. 
Pelletier  is  also  the  author  of  Lettre  d'Aristee  a  Philocrate  (1962)  and  Flavius  Josephe, 
Adapteur  de  la  Lettre  d'Aristee  (1962). 

E.  P.  Sanders  (ED.),  Jewish  and  Christian  Self-Definition.  Volume  Two:  Aspects  of  Judaism  in 
the  Graeco-Roman  Period  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1981,  $26.95)  xvi  and  485  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  79-7390.  ISBN:  0-8006-0660-4. 

The  first  volume  in  this  project  was  described  in  NTA  25,  p.  107.  The  twelve  articles  in  this 
volume  are  by  J.  Blenkinsopp  on  interpretation  and  the  tendency  toward  sectarianism  as  an 
aspect  of  Second  Temple  history,  J.  H.  Charlesworth  on  Christian  and  Jewish  self-definition  in 
light  of  the  Christian  additions  to  the  apocryphal  writings,  S.  Z.  Leiman  on  inspiration  and 
canonicity  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  biblical  canon,  J.  Goldstein  on  Jewish 
acceptance  and  rejection  of  Hellenism,  F.  Dexinger  on  the  limits  of  tolerance  in  Judaism  as 
exemplified  by  the  Samaritans,  L.  H.  Schiffman  on  tannaitic  perspectives  on  the  Jewish- 
Christian  schism,  B.  S.  Jackson  on  the  problem  of  Roman  influence  on  the  halakah  and 
normative  self-definition  in  Judaism,  D.  Weiss  Halivni  on  the  reception  accorded  to  Rabbi 
Judah’s  Mishnah,  A.  I.  Baumgarten  on  the  politics  of  reconciliation  and  the  education  of  Rabbi 
Judah  the  Prince,  R.  Kimelman  on  the  birkat  hamminim  and  the  lack  of  evidence  for  an 
j  anti-Christian  Jewish  prayer  in  late  antiquity,  A.  F.  Segal  on  attitudes  toward  mediator-figures 
and  the  importance  of  sociology  for  self-definition,  and  E.  E.  Urbach  on  self-isolation  and 
self-affirmation  in  Judaism  in  the  first  three  centuries. 

R.  Schilling,  Rites,  cultes,  dieux  de  Rome,  Etudes  et  commentaires  92  (Paris:  Klincksieck, 
1979,  paper)  xvii  and  447  pp.,  2  plates.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-252-0 1976-X. 

The  first  section  in  this  collection  of  thirty  previously  published  papers  contains  three  articles 
on  Ovid,  two  on  the  Roman  religious  vocabulary,  one  on  observance  and  belief,  and  three  on 
the  religious  city  and  its  influence.  The  second  section  presents  six  papers  on  Roman  rites  and 
cults,  and  fifteen  essays  on  various  gods  comprise  the  third  section.  Among  the  articles  most 
pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  those  on  the  originality  of  the  Latin  religious  vocabulary  (197 1 ),  the 
Roman  at  the  end  of  the  republic  and  the  beginning  of  the  empire  vis-a-vis  religion  (1972),  vestal 
and  Christian  virgins  at  Rome  (1961),  religion  and  magic  at  Rome  (1967-68),  and  genius  and 
angel  (1976).  Schilling  is  professor  at  the  Universite  II  de  Strasbourg. 

j  H.  H.  ScuLLARD,  Festivals  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Aspects  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Life  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1981,  $29.50)  288  pp.,  16  plates,  10  figs. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-70447.  ISBN:  0-8014-1402-4. 

j  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  describe,  day  by  day  throughout  the  year,  the  public  ceremonies 
that  were  held  in  Rome  during  the  later  Republic.  The  presentation  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
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religion  and  festivals,  the  Roman  year,  and  other  occasions.  The  author’s  primary  concern  is 
not  to  examine  the  obscure  origins  of  the  old  Roman  festivals  and  deities  in  detail,  but  rather  to 
describe  the  rituals  that  survived  in  the  later  Republic  and  to  see  what  they  and  other  forms  of 
public  ceremony  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Scullard,  professor  emeritus  of  ancient 
history  at  the  University  of  London,  is  the  general  editor  of  the  series. 

M.  P.  Speidel,  Mithras — Orion.  Greek  Hero  and  Roman  Army  God,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux 
religions  orientales  dans  I’empire  romain  81  (Leiden:  Brill,  1980,  paper  28  gld.)  viii  and  56  pp.,  2 
plates,  8  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06055-3. 

Speidel,  the  author  of  The  Religion  of  luppiter  Dolichenus  in  the  Roman  Army  (1978),  argues 
that  of  the  new  religions  that  swept  across  the  Roman  empire  as  forerunners  of  Christianity, 
Mithraism  together  with  the  cult  of  Jupiter  Dolichenus  was  the  most  successful  in  the  Roman 
army.  He  maintains  that  Mithraism,  though  ostensibly  an  Iranian  cult,  was  actually  a  Greek 
cosmic  religion  based  on  the  Greek  view  of  the  heavens  and  the  myth  of  Orion.  This  thesis  rests 
on  the  observation  that  the  elements  of  the  Mithraic  cult-icon  represent  a  coherent  series  of 
equatorial  constellations,  with  Mithras  taking  Orion’s  place. 

R.  Stichel,  Die  Namen  Noes,  seines  Bruders  and  seiner  Frau.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Nachleben 
judischer  Uberlieferungen  in  der  ausserkanonischen  und  gnostischen  Literatur  and  in 
Denkmdlern  der  Kunst,  Abhandlungen  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Gottingen, 
Philologisch-Historische  Klasse,  Dritte  Folge  1 12  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1979, 
paper  DM  36)  139  pp.,  8  plates.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-82391-6. 

Taking  its  starting  point  from  the  Greek  inscription  KIBOTOSNOER  on  the  5th-century  A.D. 
Noah  mosaic  in  Mopsuestia,  this  volume  contains  chapters  on  the  evidence  for  the  name-form 
Nder  as  a  description  of  Noah,  the  transcription  of  Hebrew  proper  names  into  Greek,  the 
etymological  significance  of  the  name  Noah,  names  similar  to  Nder,  and  Noah  as  man  of  light 
and  second  Adam.  A  summary  of  the  argument,  some  art-historical  inferences,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  flood  traditions  preserved  in  the  Byzantine  Middle  Ages  are  also  included. 

Thirty  Years  of  Archaeology  in  Eretz-Israel,  1948-1978.  The  Thirty-Fifth  Archaeological 
Convention,  ed.  B.  Mazar  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Exploration  Society,  1981)  224  pp.,  17  plates, 

7  figs.,  3  maps. 

Prepared  in  honor  of  J.  Aviram,  this  volume  consists  of  eighteen  articles  in  Modem  Hebrew 
arranged  under  three  headings:  excavations  and  discoveries  (eleven),  “break  forth  together  into 
singing,  you  waste  places  of  Jemsalem’’  (four),  and  the  rise  of  Israel  through  the  ages  (three).  Of 
most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  the  studies  by  M.  Dothan  on  research  on  ancient  synagogues 
in  Israel,  Y.  Tsafrir  on  research  on  ancient  churches,  N.  Avigad  on  the  population  of  ancient 
Jemsalem,  B.  Mazar  on  the  royal  stoa  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Temple  mount,  Y.  Yadin  on 
whether  1  IQTemple  was  a  sectarian  work,  and  U.  Rappaport  on  the  birth  of  the  Hasmonean 
monarchy. 

D.  Winston  (ED.),  Philo  of  Alexandria.  The  Contemplative  Life,  the  Giants,  and  Selections. 
Translation  and  Introduction,  Classics  of  Western  Spirituality  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ — 
Toronto:  Paulist,  1981,  paper  $7.95)  xxi  and  425  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-84499. 
ISBN:  0-8091-0315-X  (cloth),  0-8091-2333-9  (paper). 

This  anthology  of  Philo’s  writings  presents  complete  translations  of  De  vita  contemplativa 
and  De  gigantibus  along  with  selections  from  his  other  works  arranged  under  the  following 
headings:  autobiographical;  scriptural  exegesis;  the  divine  mind;  cosmogony;  souls,  angels,  and  | 
daemons;  the  divine  transcendence;  knowledge  and  prophecy;  worship;  mysticism;  providence, 
theodicy,  and  miracles;  ethical  theory;  Moses  and  the  Law;  and  universalism  and  particularism. 
Winston  has  also  supplied  a  37-page  introduction  and  92  pages  of  notes. 

S.  Zeitlin  ,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Judaean  State.  A  Political,  Social  and  Religious  History  of 
the  Second  Commonwealth.  Volume  Three:  66  C.E. — 120  C.E.  (Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publica-  ■ 
tion  Society  of  America,  1978,  $12.50)  xxix  and  527  pp.,  7  maps.  Indexed.  LCN:  61-11708.  j 
ISBN:  0-8276-0094-1. 

This  third  volume  in  Zeitlin’s  history  of  Judaism  during  the  Second  Commonwealth  [see  NTA 
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12,  p.  150]  was  completed  shortly  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety  in  1976.  Its  five  major 
parts  treat  Rome  and  Judea  at  war  from  A.D.  66  to  70,  the  spiritual  aftermath  at  Yavneh, 
political  and  economic  life  after  the  war,  religious  life  and  related  concepts,  and  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  The  volume  also  contains  Zeitlin’s  biographical  essay  on  Josephus,  a  foreword  by 
S.  B.  Hoenig,  and  a  cumulative  index  (prepared  by  G.  Hirschler)  covering  all  three  volumes  in 
the  project.  The  four  volumes  of  Zeitlin’s  collected  essays,  entitled  Studies  in  the  Early  History 
of  Judaism,  were  described  in  NTA  18,  pp.  130-131;  19,  pp.  127-128;  20,  p.  138;  and  23,  p.  259. 
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J.  C.  Aldrich,  Life-Style  Evangelism.  Crossing  Traditional  Boundaries  to  Reach  the  Unbeliev¬ 
ing  World  (Portland,  OR:  Multnomah  Press,  1981)  246  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-27615.  ISBN: 
0-930014-46-4. 

E.  Charpentier,  Para  leer  el  Antiguo  Testamento,  trans.  N.  Damcal  (Estella-Navarra:  Verbo 
Divino,  1981,  paper)  iv  and  124  pp.  Illustrated.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-7151-285-8. 

L.  Florent,  El  camino  del  Carmelo.  Orar  por  todos  y  con  todos,  trans.  N.  Damcal,  Caminos  al 
andar  2  (Estella-Navarra:  Verbo  Divino,  1981,  paper)  175  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-7151-294- 
7. 

N.  Q.  Hamilton,  Recovery  of  the  Protestant  Adventure  (New  York:  Seabury,  1981,  paper 
$8.95)  ix  and  227  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-9121.  ISBN:  0-8164-2342-3. 

H.  Kleinknecht,  Gemeinschaft  ohne  Bedingungen.  Kirche  und  Rechtfertigung  in  Luthers 
grosser  Galaterbrief-Vorlesung  von  1531,  Calwer  Theologische  Monographien  Reihe  B,  7 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1981,  paper  DM  19.80)  112  pp.  ISBN:  3-7668-0679-3. 

A.  Louf,  El  camino  cisterciense.  En  la  escuela  del  amor,  trans.  R.  Ordonez,  Caminos  al  andar 
1  (Estella-Navarra:  Verbo  Divino,  1981,  paper)  168  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-7151-287-4. 

H.  F.  Peacock,  A  Translator’s  Guide  to  Selected  Psalms,  Helps  for  Translators  (New 
York — London — Stuttgart:  United  Bible  Societies,  1981,  soft  cover)  viii  and  154  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  1-8267-0299-6. 

J.  V.  ScHALL,  Christianity  and  Politics  (Boston,  MA:  Daughters  of  St.  Paul,  1981,  $6.95)  x  and 
339  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8198-1406-7. 

J.  V.  SCHALL  (ED.),  The  Whole  Truth  About  Man.  John  Paul  II  to  University  Faculties  and 
Students  (Boston,  MA:  Daughters  of  St.  Paul,  1981,  $7.95)  vi  and  354  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8198-8201-1. 

D.  Tracy,  The  Analogical  Imagination.  Christian  Theology  and  the  Culture  of  Pluralism  (New 
York:  Crossroad  Publishing  Co.,  1981,  $24.50)  xiv  and  467  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-629.  ISBN: 
0-8245-0031-8. 

D.  Trakatellis  (TRANS.),  lesous.  Atenizontas  ton  Sotera.  Grammeno  apo  hena  monacho  tes 
Ekklesias  tes  Anatoles  (2nd  ed.;  Athens:  Domos,  1981,  paper)  147  pp.  Indexed. 

A.  S.  Way  (TRANS  ),  Letters  of  Paul,  Hebrews  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  [1919]  (Grand  Rapids: 
Kregel,  1981,  $12.95)  xx  and  483  pp.  LCN:  81-1092.  ISBN:  0-8254-4016-5. 

J.  ZizioULAS,  L’etre  ecclesial.  Perspective  orthodoxe  3  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1981,  paper) 
194  pp. 

J.  M.  Zycinski  (ED.),  The  Human  Person  and  Philosophy  in  the  Contemporary  World. 
Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the  World  Union  of  Catholic  Philosophical  Societies,  Cracow, 
23-25  August  1978,  2  vols.  (Krakow:  Polskie  Towarzystwo  Teologiczne,  1980,  paper  zl  200)  xiv 
and  508  pp. 
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